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THE OUTLOOK. 


. new tariff bill, as finally reported to the 
House by the Ways and Means Committee, 
differs very materially from the first draft of the 
measure. Of a reduction of seventy million dollars 
in the revenues which it proposes, fifty-five million 
dollars is effected by the complete abolition of the 
duties on sugar. The sugar-growers, who have 
profited in the past by the tariff of two cents per 
pound imposed to protect them, are to have their 
privileges extended in the form of a bounty of the 
same amount for fifteen years. This means that 
seven million dollars a year will be paid to the 
sugar-planters directly from the National treasury. 
In addition to this bounty to the sugar-planters, 
the new bill proposes a bounty of seven cents a 
pound on fresh cocoons, and a dollar a pound on 
reeled silk. This is, if not absolutely a novel form 
of legislation, at all events an uncommon one in this 
country, and it seems to us to involve the evils 
without the benefits of State Socialism. By the 
system of bounties the National Government takes 
capital from the pockets of the people and invests 
that capital in special enterprises which are sup- 
posed to need special nursing. It becomes a kind of 
silent partner in the sugar and the silk business, with 
this curious feature of the partnership: that while 
it invests capital in the business, it receives no por- 
tion of the profits. This is not a profitable kind of 
partnership for the people to enter into. If they 
are going into the sugar and the silk business, they 
would better go into it by means of agents whom 
they appoint and who are responsible to them, and 
on terms which will give them a profit proportioned 
to the capital which t hey invest, than to go into it 
upon a system under which they invest money in a 
business over which they exercise no control and 
from which they are to receive no return. The 
bounty system belongs to a paternal government, 
which regards it its duty to take care of the people 
because the people are unable to take eare of them- 
selves. It is no legitimate part of a tariff system, 
but an abnormal graft upon it. The farmers 
who are burning their grain for fuel will find it 
difficult to see any reason why they should pay 
taxes to enable the sugar-planters of Louisiana to 
carry on more profitably the raising of sugar. Mr. 
McKenna, the California member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, dissents from the views of his 
Republican colleagues upon this feature of the bill. 
He says: “ Protection is the clear right of all in- 
dustries or of none. The means of it is a tariff, not 
largesses from the treasury. A tariff may be a 
tax ; a bounty is certainly one—fixed and unavoid- 
able—and increases with the production it encour- 
ages. If a bounty is useful for sugar, why not for 
other things? A Republican House of Representa- 
tives should not set this example. Who can say 
where the contagion of it will stop ?” 
* * 


* 

The opponents of the Copyright bill to whom we 
referred last week have suddenly found themselves 
in an embarrassing position. The managers of the 
news company and the cheap reprint “libraries ”’ 
which offer the works of unprotected foreign 
authors are, of course, vitally interested in retain- 
ing a post-oftice classification which enables them to 
secure the advantage of second-class rates. As the 
“ libraries” are published usually fortnightly, they 


enter the mails as stated periodical publications. 
But a bill bas been recommended by Mr. Wana- 
maker, and favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, which bids 
fair to reduce the profits of the “library ” business 
by obliging the issues to go through the mails, not as 
genuine periodical matter, but as books. The change 
from second-class to third-class matter will mean an 
increase in rate from one cent for four ounces to 
one cent for two ounces. As the “library” pub- 
lishers were unable to influence the Committee against 
this bill, their fight against it must be conducted in 
the House. Thus their energies will be diverted 
from the Copyright bill, which they have attacked 
both openly and secretly, and the friends of the 
Copyright bill have it in their power to use the 
Postage bill as a weapon. We do not say that this 
will be done, but if the library people continue 
their attempts to kill the Copyright bill, its sup- 
porters are not unlikely to join in supporting the 
Postage bill, which would do some good, since it 
would restrict piracy, or at least make piracy less 
profitable. In any case, this flank attack on the 
opponents will divide their energies. The effect is 
already apparent, since it is hinted that the antago- 
nists of copyright may be willing to cease their war- 
fare entirely if the friends of the bill will aid them 
in defeating the proposal to increase their postal 
rates. 
* * 

The fight over the Bennett law in Wisconsin 
becomes increasingly interesting. The Democratic 
victory in Milwaukee was at first celebrated by 
the German Lutheran and German Catholic press 
as if it were the sure presage of the overthrow of the 
law by the next Legislature. “Germania,” the organ 
of the German Lutherans, declared it to be “a 
most wonderful victory of Germandom over narrow- 
hearted nativism.” The Germans,” it said, “ rec- 
ognized that with the German parochial schools one 
of the firmest bulwarks of Germandom was becom - 
ing endangered, and with the fullest determination 
swept forward to protect this bulwark.” It went 
on to declare that the Germans of Illinois, lowa, 
and Nebraska would be called upon to meet their 
enemies with the same closed ranks. “As soon as 
the Germans,” it said, “ unitedly insist on one and 
the samething, they become invincible.” The lead- 
ing organ of the German Catholics went a step 
further. It called upon the Catholic people to 
organize in a holy war “in favor of parental rights 
and educational liberty.” In urging the necessity 
of such a crusade it said : 

** Life is not the most desirable of possessions. The life 
beyond is far more so. The gates to this higher life are the 
sacraments. . . . Every half-way Catholic father wants to 
send his child to the first holy communion at least. Ina 
well-organized community, the road to this is through the 
Catholic school. A conscientious priest, if it is in any 
way possible, will admit children to the sacraments only 
after several years’ schooling and preparation in a parochial 
school.” 

Yet this spirit on the part of Germandom, Protest- 
ant and Catholic, has had the effect of arousing the 
American spirit among American Democrats. It 
is probable that a mass-meeting of Democrats who 
favor the Bennett law will be called in Milwaukee 
some time during May. The Milwaukee “ State 
Register ” quotes one Democratic editor as urging 
that an unqualified indorsement be given to Gov- 
ernor Hoard in case the Democratic Convention 
declares against the Bennett law. ‘A prominent 
Democratic politician in Milwaukee is quoted as 
saying that “the question of party organization 
should be subordinate at all times to the suprem- 
acy of the right of the State to enforce the educa- 
tion of the children in the English language.” 
He believed that all the American Democrats, the 


Irish Catholics, and a good many of the Germans 
would, in the coming election, if the issue is squarely 
drawn, vote for the candidates who represented the 
principle of “ compulsory education.” The editor 
of the Madison “ Democrat” says that he does not 
think his party will be guilty of the folly of adopt- 
ing resolutions against the law. In case the Demo- 
cratic Convention does adopt such resolutions, it is 
possible that the Republican party will not have a 
State ticket in the field this year, but that a citizens’ 
ticket, composed of men of both parties, with Gov- 
ernor Hoard at its head, will be put in nomination. 
* * 
* 

The Louisiana Lottery Company, which has been 
paying that State $40,000 a year for its charter 
during the last twenty-five years, now offers $500,000 
a year for its renewal. It is proposed that one- 
third of the proffered sum shall be used for the 
public schools, one-third for certain existing chari- 
ties, and the remainder for the levee system of the 
State. It is possible that the Legislature will sub- 
mit this proposition to the people to be voted upon 
at the general election in 1892. The New York 
“Times,” in commenting upon the proposal, sug- 
gests that the people might as well be called upon 
to vote for the licensing of the Amalgamated Soci- 
ety of Pickpockets. This comparison, though in the 
main a just one, is not altogether fair to the proposi- 
tion. The victim of a pickpocket is an unwilling 
victim ; the victim of a lottery is a willing one. 
The pickpocket steals ; the lottery company only 
swindles. The right of the State to prevent the buy- 
ing and selling of lottery tickets rests upon exactly 
the same principle as the right of the State to pre- 
vent the buying and selling of liquor. There is one 
fact which will make the offer to the Louisiana 
voters a tempting one. ‘The entire publie revenue 
from the lottery would come to their own State, 
while it would be drawn from all the States of the 
Union. If Louisiana furnished only its proportion 
of the victims, its people would pay but $10,000 out 
of the $500,000 which the Company offers yearly 
for its charter. As a matter of fact, however, 
Louisiana would supply vastly more than its share 
of the victims. The licensing of the lottery means 
that lottery tickets will continue to be exposed for 
sale at nearly every corner grocery in the State, 
and that people who have to curtail expenses upon 
the necessities of life will continue to invest a large 
part of their savings in lottery tickets. In Spain 
the lottery is conducted by the State, and from six- 
teen million people the Spanish Government man- 
ages to fleece fifteen million dollars a year. If the 
Louisiana Lottery Company makes but the same 
rate of profit from the people of Louisiana, the peo- 
ple would lose to it every year one million a year, 
while receiving but half the sum in return. If 
this be true, the licensing of the company would be 
a bad financial investment as well as a disgrace to 
the State. 

* 

The statement of English finances which Mr. 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented in the House of Commons last week is an 
exceedingly brilliant one on the financial side, 
although not without shadows on the moral side. 
The care with which the expenses of the year had 
been estimated is shown by the fact that the esti- 
mates were exceeded by the expenditures by an 
amount less than $60,000, while, on the other hand, 
the receipts exceeded the estimates by nearly 
$15,000,000 ; the surplus revenue for the year 
exceeds $16,000,000 ; the reduction of the national 
debt for the year was over $40,000,000, and the 
reduction of the debt for the last three years has 
been about $116,000,000—the largest reduction ever 
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made during a corresponding length of time, and a 
financial showing which puts England side by side 
with the United States in the general soundness and 
prosperity of its financial condition. The increase 
in revenue is due, however, to certain facts which 
do not afford encouraging indication of the growth 
of temperance sentiment in England. The gross 
revenue from alcoholic beverages was nearly 
$150,000,000, and in commenting on the fact Mr. 
Goschen said that the figures showed a universal 
rush to the beer barrel, the spirit bottle, and the 
wine decanter. Everybody seemed bent on toasting 
the national prosperity and increasing the revenue. 
The largest increase had been in the revenue from 
rum, drunk mainly at the seaports. In 1888 the 
number of drams taken reached 245,000,000; in 
1889, 275,000,000. Mr. Goschen recalled the fact 
that the very prosperous years of 1875 and 1876 
were the greatest drinking years on record, showing 
the same rapid increase in revenue from liquors as 
during the past year, and drawing the inference 
that increased prosperity means increased consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 


* * 
* 


President Carnot,whose admirable personal quali- 
ties have not only made him exceedingly popular, 
but have done not a little to strengthen the Repub- 
lic itself, is visiting the cities in the South of France, 
and has everywhere been received with the strongest 
expressions of general regard. His tour derives 
peculiar and picturesque interest from the fact that it 
will include the Island of Corsica, where he goes for 
the purpose of strengthening and consolidating a 
strong and increasing republican sentiment. The 
Island is associated especially with the first Napo- 
leon, and President Carnot, wisely disregarding the 
hesitation of some of his advisers, has resolved to 
visit the house in which the first Emperor was born. 
The occasion has a further historical interest in the 
fact that the grandfather of the President, the 
famous Carnot of the early Republic, not only 
served under Napoleon, but, it is now said, was the 
first to discern his military genius, and because of 
his faith in that genius secured the appointment of 
Napoleon as Commander-in-chief of the army in 
Italy. President Carnot wisely regards the tradi- 
tion of the first Napoleon not as an imperial 
but as a national tradition, and will undoubtedly 
strengthen republican sentiment by harmonizing 
the Republic of to-day with a memory in which all 


Corsicans take so deep a pride. 


* * 
* 


There are many indications that the Republic is 
on a more lasting foundation than any of its pred- 
ecessors, and that it is rapidly passing out of the 
experimental stage through adjustment to the con- 
ditions of French life, and through general accept- 
ance of and reconciliation with it by those who have 
formerly been its antagonists. We commented, 
after the recent elections, on the fact that a number 
of Royalists had signified their intention of forming 
hereafter a constitutional opposition instead of play- 
ing the part of irreconcilables. This group of 
Royalists, who are known as Independents, are, it 
is true, only a fraction of the “extreme right ;” but 
the fact that any number of men have taken such a 
position is one of great moment in view of the break 
which it implies with the iron-clad traditions of the 
past. Hitherto the thoroughgoing Royalists have 
refused to make any terms with the Republic ; good 
or bad, it hus been equally offensive to them. The 
Independent Royalists accept the present conditions, 
and have organized themselves as a political party 
on a constitutional basis—that is, a basis of accept- 
ance of the Republic, dealing with its ministries as 
other parties in opposition deal with them. The 
programme which the Independents propose seems 
an eminently conservative and judicious one, includ- 
ing economy in finances, abstention from new in- 
debtedness and new taxes, the repeal of the laws of 
exile, protection to agriculture, and candid treat- 
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ment of labor questions. They also propose to give 
the Communes liberty to set up voluntary schools, 
and the ministers of religion permission to give 
instruction to children in the elementary schools 
who are willing to receive it. It is quite possible 
that, if this programme is carried out in good faith, 
the Independent Royalists may become a counter- 
poise to the extreme Radicals, aiding a Conserva- 
tive Republican Ministry in the endeavor to steer 
clear of the extreme measures which the Radicals 
from time to time attempt to impose uponit. Alto- 
gether, the outlook in France is more hopeful than 
it has been at any time since the establishment of 
the present Republic. 


* 
* 


The secret ballot is not the only Australian sys- 
tem which might wisely be introduced into our own 
country. The method of land-transfer which has 
been in use there for an entire generation includes 
the compulsory registration of all land titles and 
their guarantee by the State. The fee required to 
insure the titles is a trifling one, amounting to 
about one-tenth of one percent. Yet the fund thus 
provided has furnished much more than has been 
required to meet the losses of the State through 
defective titles. A bill providing for the gradual 
introduction of this system into England was intro- 
duced into the last Parliament, but*was defeated by 
the selfish opposition of the lawyers. One of their 
newspaper organs declared that the profession was 
not willing “to sit idly by and witness an attack 
upon its interests and privileges.” The reason for 
their opposition is apparent. The phrase used by 
Cromwell two centuries ago regarding English land 
titles is still true. They are “a godless and profit- 
less jungle.” If the estate be small, the cost of 
searching its title is sometimes equal to its entire 
value. For the State to compel registration and 
guarantee the titles would of course take from the 
attorneys a great deal of work. They therefore 
organize to resist the introduction of this legal labor- 
saving machine in much the same way that the 
worst class of laborers used to resist the introduction 
of the steam shovel. The fact of last year’s defeat 
has not, however, discouraged the English advocates 
of the Australian system. We are informed that 
Lord Salisbury is now preparing another bill to be 
presented to the present Parliament. A letter in 
the New York “ Tribune” urging the same system 
in this country makes the valid point that it 
would facilitate the acquisition of land by people of 
small means. The expense and the uncertainty 
which now attend the purchase of small holdings 
operates very greatly to discourage their acquisi- 
tion. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ Herald” publishes a report of 
an interview granted by the Pope to its representa- 
tive. The Pope expresses interest in America and 
respect for its free institutions; contrasts, in its 
favor, its condition with that of Europe; and then 
proceeds to give expression to his views upon the 
social question. He says: 

‘* These are times of social unrest and impending disorder. 
There is no power that can deal with the Anarchist, Socialism, 
and discontent but organized religion, which will restore moral- 
ity tosociety. The result of the efforts which have been made 
to throw aside Christianity and live without it can be seen in 
the present condition of society —discontent, disorder, hatred, 
and profound unhappiness. I have studied how to bring 
about a change, and while I live I will labor to relieve the world 
of this terrible confasion. The suffering and helplessness of 
the working people are sources of great anxiety and grief to 
me. Their troubles have been largely due to the enemies of 
Christian morality, who want to see Christian history ended 
and mankind return to pagan life.” 

For the abolition of slavery he trusts to missionary 
and educative influences; for the solution of the 
sucial question to “ increasing the morality of the 
world.” He apparently thinks that there has been 
a degeneracy in morals; “ while Christian morals 


governed there was no such condition of affairs as_ 


we see to-day ;” and the remedy is to eome back to 
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the principles of Christ and his Church. In this 
work he means to take an active part: 


“It is for the Church to Christianize the world and teach 
morality and charity. The moral condition of both the work- 
ingman and his employer must be raised. I intend to have 
committees formed in every diocese inthe world. Each com- 
mittee shall have the Bishop at its head, and shall consist 
either of workingmen or those who sympathize and associate 
with them. On fast days, and whenever there is rest from 
labor, these committees will call the toilers together, discuss 
their duties, and teach and inspire them with true morality 
Sound rules of life must be founded on religion.” 


He lays stress on the great armies of Europe as 
both spiritual and social perils, only to be averted 
by disarmament and a resort to arbitration. On 
this subject his words are both strong and true. 

. 
* 

This interview is for us in America especially 
significant from two elements in it. The Pope dis- 
tinctly declares his sympathy with free institutions. 
“ Under the Constitution religion has perfect liberty, 
and is a growing power. Where the Church is 
free it will increase, and I bless, I love Americans 
for their frank, open, unaffected character, and for 
the respect which they pay to Christianity and 
Christian morals.” We see no reason to doubt the 
absolute sincerity of this expression of confidence 
and good-will toward America, and we commend it 
to those Americans who desire to demand of every 
immigrant that he disavow allegiance to the Pope 
before he be admitted to American citizenship. The 
Pope is equally significant in his emphatic wit- 
ness to the fact that there is a labor problem, a 
fact still doubted by some excellent people, who 
attribute all the “social unrest and impending dis- 
order” to demagogues and agitators. The Pope 
evidently believes that there is a deeper cause 
therefor. “ The suffering and helplessness of the 
working people are sources of great anxiety and 
grief to me,” he says. We do not altogether agree 
with his diagnosis of the disease. The “social 
unrest and impending disorder ” appear to us rather 
the sign of an upward than of a downward move- 
ment, of a discontent with past conditions because 
humanity has become educated beyond them. The 
Pope’s declaration that “an enlightened man can- 
not be enslaved” is the real interpretation of the 
great uprising which takes on such threatening 
forms both here and abroad. But we heartily 
agree with him that the final and radical remedy 
is the acceptance and application of the principles 
inculeated by Jesus Christ for the organization of 
the kingdom of God, and that more fundamental 
than any work which governments, legislators, and 
congresses can do, is the work of the Christian 
Church in guiding the labor agitation into peaceful 
channels and to a prosperous issue. We cordially 
greet the Pope as an honored leader of a great 
international community in the work of industrial 
and social reform, no less than as a witness of the 
first importance to the fact that such a reform is 
the imperative need of our time. 


* 


The New York Presbytery has, by considerable 
majorities, elected delegates to the General Assem- 
bly in favor of a revision of the Westminster 
Assembly’s Creed. Out of possibly 114 votes cast, 
the largest number of votes received by any anti- 
revisionist was fifty, which were cast for Dr. John 
Hall. The New York “Independent” publishes 
a list of presbyteries, showing that thus far a little 
short of two-thirds of the presbyteries have voted 
in favor of revision. There appears to be some 
constitutional question whether more than a major- 
ity is required to secure a revision. It should be 
remembered, however, that the presbyteries are 
not voting on any amendment, and that their pres- 
ent vote will make no change in the Confession. 
They simply express a desire for revision, and if 
the presbyteries which have voted in favor of it 
send to the General Assembly representatives who 
are in favor of it, the result will certainly be some 
positive steps either for a revision of the old Creed, © 


a 
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the construction of a new one, or a change in the 
terms of subscription. 

At a convention of the colored men of Virginia, 
held in Richmond last week, the general feeling 
seemed to be that the negroes ought and must rely 
upon themselves, and that Federal and State legisla- 
tion ought not to be looked for and could not in any 
way be beneficial. The speeches generally urged 
upon the delegates to give very small attention to 
politics and to devote themselves to material prog- 
ress. The acquisition of property, so as to give 
stability, influence, and independence to colored 
men, was urged as the immediate object for which 
colored men should work in the near future. This 
opinion is confirmed by some remarks made by Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, at the Yale Alumni dinner in 
this city last week, regarding a recent journey 
through the South. He declared that the only solution 
of the race question in the South is to be found in two 
forces already at work—education and acquisition 
of property. Education is rapidly solving the prob- 
lem on one side, but it needs to be supplemented by 
the Church. The great difficulty in accumulating 
money lies in the fact that the negro trusts nobody. 
Mr. Depew urges the establishing of postal savings 
banks in every post-office in the South. As the 
result of his observation, he believes that the South 
offers the greatest opportunities for material develop- 
ment in the immediate future to be found in any 
section of the country. 


* * 
* 


The tendency to combination of large business 
interests is illustrated by the combination recently 
formed by several of the leading school-book pub- 
lishers of the country, which practically merges the 
school-book business of the co-operating houses into 
a single concern charged with its entire manage- 
ment. The business houses represented in this new 
combination are Ivison, Blakeman & Co., A. S. 
Barnes & Co., D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati. 
The combination will be known as the American 
Book Company, and its capital is estimated at be- 
tween four and five millions. This combination is 
apparently, as those interested in it emphatically 
affirm, in no sense a trust. It represents an actual 
business organization with fixed capital and defi- 
nite liabilities, and it will not be used in any way 
to advance prices, but rather to reduce expenses. Its 
object is the reduction of the vast expense involved 
in the distribution of school-books by substituting 
for four different establishments, with their com- 
plete organizations, a single concern. If anybody 
suffers by the new arrangement, it will be the agents 
and not the public. It will certainly be a great 
gain both for the character of the business and for 
the educational interests of the country if the dis- 
tribution of school-books is freed from that fierce 
competition which has in many instances bred cor- 
rupt methods and exerted a demoralizing influence 
both on the sellers of books and the representatives 
of the schools with whom they have had to deal. 


* * 


The famous house of H. B. Claflin & Co. is to 
become a joint stock company, and on a basis which 
will make the employees of the house sharers in its 
profits, so far as they choose to take an interest in 
the house and are able to do so. This is now, we 
suppose, the largest dry-goods and importing house 
in New York City, and probably in the country. 
The papers credit it with a business last year of 
$38,000,000. In the reorganization of the house 
the assets are put into the new company at their 
actual values, no account being made of the good- 
will. The capital stock, which thus represents 
material and market values, will be $9,000,000, of 
which the partners will take $6,000,000. The re- 
maining $3,000,000 will be offered to the employees 
of the company, who will thus be received into the 
concern on precisely the same terms and on pre- 
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cisely the same basis as the present partners, while 
the latter, retaining a majority of the stock, will 
retain also, of course, a control over its affairs. 
Such of the stock as is not taken up by the em- 
ployees will be subsequently offered to the general 
public. It is the moral and industrial aspect of 
this enterprise which interests us. Following a 
somewhat similar reorganization of the great pub- 
lishing house of Cassell & Co., London, a few years 
ago,and paralleled by somewhat similar movements 
in houses less well and widely known, it gives the 
emphasis and indorsement of practical business men 
of the largest experience and the best practical 
knowledge to the doctrine, in an eminently practi- 
cal form, which we believe will underlie the indus- 
trialism of the future, that the employee should be 
in some sense a partner with his employer, and 
should be so related to their common enterprise as 
to share in both the profits and the losses of the in- 
dustry. 


The recent exposure in the columns of the 
“Evening Post” of the Tammany Ring, now in 
possession of this city, has, we are glad to see, 
struck home, and three of the accused parties have 
retaliated by the arrest of the editor of the “ Post.” 
In these exposures the “ Post” repeated a service 
which it has often performed for this city. We 
often have occasion to differ from the “ Evening 
Post,” but its fearlessness in attacking political cor- 
ruption is always a thing to be commended, and 
especially at a time when the press, as a whole, dis- 
plays so little courage. The “ Post” attacks a 
Democratic rascal with the same vigor which it 
displays in attacking a Republican rascal. We 
shall never have high-minded politics until voters 
detest corruption more than they value party. 
The silence of many of the Republican journals 
regarding the recent disclosures about Mr. Quay is 
profoundly discouraging. Those disclosures have 
come in a form which cannot be met by silence ; 
silence will be taken to mean, and will mean, con- 
fession. The Republican party cannot afford to have 
the Chairman of its National Committee rest un- 
disturbed under such charges. The Christian Union, 
which believes thoroughly in the general healthful- 
ness and soundness of American character in pub- 
lic and private life, believes also that the only way 
to preserve that soundness is to punish corruption 
with a fearless hand. Until honest men of all par- 
ties abhor a corruptionist of their own party as 
thoroughly as a corruptionist of another party, we 
cannot have a sound public life. 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGS.—Senator Piumb, 
of Kansas, has introduced a bill directing that no 
more than ten million dollars of available funds be 
kept in the Treasury. In his speech in favor of this 
bill he said that two hundred and fifty million dollars 
were now tied up in the Treasury vaults which ought 
to bein circulation. In this he of course included 
the one hundred millions which are held to provide 
for the redemption of the greenbacks.——The 
Senate Committee on Silver has agreed upon three 
propositions to increase the currency of the country : 
first, that four million and a half ounces of silver 
bullion be purchased monthly ; second, that National 
banks be allowed to issue notes to the full par value 
of their bonds; and, third, that the hundred mill- 
ions kept in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes be put in circulation. The purchase 
of silver recommended would just about equal the 
entire product of the American mines. The new 
privilege granted to the National banks would 
increase their circulation ten per cent. The circula- 
tion of the hundred millions held to redeem Treas- 
ury notes will be by far the most substantial gain. 
There is no one who would not as lief have a Treas- 
ury note as a gold dollar, and the keeping of a 
hundred million dollars locked up in the Treasury to 
provide against calls which are never made is 4 waste- 
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ful caution.——The Senate has seated the Repub- 
lican claimants from Montana, by a strict party vote. 
The House has reconsidered its rejection of See- 
retary Tracy’s proposition to add three battle ships 
to the navy. Two Republicans from the far West 
voted with the Democrats against this bellicose appro- 
priation. A bill has been favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads that hereafter any town which can show postal 
receipts of three thousand dollars a year shall be 
entitled to a public building costing not to exceed 
twenty-five thousand dollars. There are fifteen hun- 
dred towns which have the amount of business speci- 
fied.—Senator Hiscock has introduced a bill pro- 
viding that National banks may secure their circu- 
lation by the deposit of State, railway, and munici- 
pal bonds, and by first mortgages on real estate. 
——Against the protest of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, the Senate passed a bill providing for 
the appointment of thirty new medical examiners 
for the Pension Office without Civil Service exami- 
nation.—Thke Anti-Chinese bill providing that 
every Chinaman entitled to residence be given a 
certificate, and that hereafter any Chinaman caught 
without such a certificate be subjected to five years’ 
imprisonment, was first amended in the Senate and 
then laid upon the table. It is hoped by the 
friends of the Chinese that this will be the last of it. 
The Chicago World’s Fair bill passed the 
Senate Monday, with an amendment providing for a 
naval review in New York Harbor in 1893. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Labor demonstrations are ex- | 
pected to take place on May 1 in London, Vienna, 
and Berlin. In Vienna extended strikes are threat- 
ened in demand of an eight-hour day. Professor 
Richard H. Mather, of Amherst College, died on 
Wednesday of last week. He was one of the most 
eminent Greek scholars of the country, and had 
filled the Greek professorship at Amherst for nearly 
thirty years.——-Stanley, the explorer, has reached 
Brussels, where he has been received with the high- 
est honors. Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Cincin- 
nati “ Commercial Gazette,” has become editor of 
the Brooklyn “Standard Union.” Religious in- 
struction in State schools has been forbidden in 
Brazil. The Ohio House of Representatives has 
passed a ballot-reform bill. Mr. Parnell, on 
Monday, in the House of Commons, moved the 
rejection of Mr. Balfour’s Land bill——The Cor- 
rupt Practices act of this State has been shown by 
recent local elections to be greatly in need of 
amendment to make its provisions effective. 


A NOTABLE CONVENTION. 


N season and out of season, for a decade of years 
The Christian Union has insisted on the right 
of labor to organize without restriction. Politi- 
cians organize, scholars organize, religious people 
organize, capitalists organize, and it was not until 
the workingmen began to organize that anybody 
discovered latent danger in organization. The time 
has come, however, when criticism and prejudices 
have alike been silenced by the accomplished fact. 
Every department of labor has organized; and 
while organization among workingmen, as among 
every other class of men, has sometimes been used 
as an instrument for evil, it has, on the whole, 
been an instrument for good. Not only has labor 
the right to organize, but nothing better can 
happen for society than that it should organize. 
For organization is the only method by which in- 
dividual experience can be transmuted into univer- 
sal experience, and by it personal power, training, 
and achievement become corporate power. Organ- 
ization preserves the individual effort and consoli- 
dates it with every other individual effort, and thus 
becomes the great capitalizing power among men. 
Organization among workingmen has meant, not 
only fuller protection of their rights and extension 


of their privileges, but, still more, self-development, 


* * 
* 
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enlargement of ideas, growth of that consciousness 
of strength which is the breeder of great works. 

The latest illustration of both the right and the 
beneficence of organization was afforded by the 
Working Girls’ Convention which met in this city 
last week, and of which a full account will be found 
in the Home Department. In the competition of 
life the working girl has occupied a position of 
peculiar disadvantage. She is, to begin with, a 
woman, and, therefore, cut off from that community 
of physical strength, of traditions of resistance, and 
of facility of fellowship which have existed among 
workingmen. And she has been not only a woman, 
but a young woman ; generally a girl, undeveloped, 
untrained, with no recognized position in the world, 
and, until within recent years, with no friends ready 
to stand by her and assist her in the hard struggle of 
her career. A girl in years and development, she 
has found her work under conditions peculiarly 
difficult to reach, and amidst a competition peculiarly 
fierce and exacting. Lacking a man’s strength, a 
man’s physical power of organization and capacity 
for taking care of himself; lacking the clearness 
of sight and decision of character of maturity, tbe 
emancipation of the working girl out of the bad 
conditions of the past has been peculiarly hard and 
discouraging. We count, therefore, no sign in the 
industrial situation more hopeful than the results 
already achieved by the working girls ; results the 
more significant because they are the product of 
the work of those who have labored under the 
greatest disadvantages. 

Organization among these girls has now gone s0 
far that at the Convention in this city last week 
most of the large cities of the country were repre- 
sented; almost every trade had a voice, and the 
whole body of workingwomen may be fairly said 
to have met by delegate. It is in the character of 
the discussions that one discerns the beneficence of 
organization among this particular class of workers. 
Here were girls from all parts of the country and 
from every occupation to which woman gives her 
hand. They had much to say, naturally, about the 
relations of their employers to themselves—in other 
words, about their rights ; but they had still more to 
say about their own relations to their employers—in 
other words, about their duties. That which seemed 
to weigh most heavily on the thoughts of the women 
in the Convention was a sense of their responsibility 
to society and to their employers. The problem 
which they wanted to solve was not so much how 
they should get the most out of their employers, but 
how they should get the most out of themselves. The 
beneficence of the organization was seen in a broad 
comparison of experiences, a large statement of vary- 
ing conditions, a comprehensive grasp of the relations 
of the women in one trade to the women in another. 
The workingwoman isolated is not only powerless 
to protect herself, but selfish through ignorance ; 
the workingwoman organized is not only able to 
defend her rights, but she becomes aware at once 
of the duties which she owes to other workingwo- 
men, of the possibilities of helping them which are 
open to her. There grows up, instead of a bitter 
sense of separation and wrong, a large and noble 
sympathy for those who under like conditions are 
working to a common end. 

It is the tendency of normal organization to con- 
tinually widen out so as to introduce all the ele- 
ments involved in the development of a common 
interest or the diffusion of a common idea. It was 
not alone the workingwomen who sat in the Con- 
vention in this city last week. There sat beside 
them, in beautiful and prophetic harmony of feel- 
ing and purpose, women who represented the best 
social conditions; teachers and students from wo- 
men’s colleges ; women sheltered, protected, cult. 
ured, made gracious by leisure and wealth, reaffirm- 
ing the fundamental fact of womanhood, not by 
bridging the distance that separates the working- 
woman from her more fortunate sister socially, but 
by emphasizing the deeper unity which underlies 
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all separation. Not recently has there been any- 
where a more striking and beautiful parable of that 
spiritual fellowship which is the basis of a common 
humanity than was enacted in this city last week ; 
nor a more striking illustration of the method by 
which the evils of separation and antagonism that 
now prevail are to be removed. If the ladies rep- 
resenting wealth and culture who sat in the Conven- 
tion, not as women of leisure, but as working- 
women with their fellow-workingwomen, had been 
content to send a check occasionally to some work- 
ing girls’ association, the spirit and helpfulness of 
the Convention of last week would have been im- 
possible. The completeness and beauty of their 
services lay in the fact that instead of giving money 
they have given themselves ; and not until the priv- 
ileged and the fortunate learn everywhere that the 
light and overcoming power of the divine ideal 
shine only when one carries that ideal in himself 
to the unfortunate and less privileged, will these 
problems that torment and divide society be solved. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


— final adjournment of the Pan-American 
Congress, after five months of continuous delib- 
eration, invites a rapid summary of its work and 
an estimate of its success. Inevitably, it has brought 
disappointment to those whose sanguine hopes did 
not sufficiently take into account the inherent diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, as well as to those 
who are impatient for direct and immediate results, 
which really could not be had from a gathering 
of such restricted powers. A grand council of 
all the nations of this continent undoubtedly presents 
an ideal which appeals strongly to the imagination. 
It is not at all strange that many minds have been 
fascinated by it, and have looked forward with 
eagerness to its realization. But, as is the case 
with all ideal projects, it has had to suffer a good 
deal of disillusionment in the process of translation 
into prosaic realities. The ideal assemblage of a 
sisterhood of republics necessarily turns out to be a~ 
coming together of altogether human representa- 
tives, in which conflicting interests struggle for the 
mastery, and where the very intensity of the patri- 
otic spirit in the several elements makes a concerted 
and unselfish action of the whole body all the more 
difficult. 

In two capital instances the Congress has sadly 
come short of meeting the hopes of its most enthu- 
siastic promoters, and both these cases exhibit a 
captivating ideal hopeless of realization from the 
start. A commercial league or Zollverein among 
all the American nations has long had a fascination 
for some of our statesmen, and with it went nat- 
urally the thought of a common or easily inter- 
changeable currency, the medium of exchange for 
all the continent. A prominent place among the 
topics submitted to the consideration of the Con. 
gress was assigned, as a matter of course, to these 
impressive conceptions. But, as we all know now, 
the vision could not get transmuted into actuality. 
The artistic ideal was excellent, and skill and 
patience were not wanting; but the material to be 
worked on was so refractory that the ideal shattered 
itself upon it. The Zollverein was given up finally, 
though with visible reluctance; a pretense of hope 
is put forth that the project of a common silver 
coinage may yet be attained, but even those who 
most earnestly desire it, privately admit that the 
life has gone out of it. 

Taking up the more agreeable subject of the pos- 
itive and useful agreements of the Congress, much 
in the recommendations made is seen to be of the 
best promise. The harmonious action in favor of 
the protection of the rights of inventors and authors, 
along the lines already laid down for South Amer- 
ica in the Congress of Montevideo, is a just recog- 
nition of interests which are even now of consider- 
able importance, and may come in the future to be 


of the greatest weight. Especially is the proposed 
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system of international copyright an act of justice 
which ought to-help to usher in the extension of a 
similar reciprocal measure to all the countries of 
the writing world. So, too, the steps urged in sim- 
plification of commercial regulations, while of im- 
mediate practical value in themselves, will be, or 
ought to be, of still greater value in hastening the 
breaking down of national jealousies and the re- 
moval of artificial obstacles to free commercial 
intercourse. The recommendation of government 
subsidies to steamship lines and the indorsement of 
the general idea of an international railway must 
be counted among the more doubtful projects of the 
Congress—valuable chiefly as they witness to a 
common desire to promote national contact and in- 
timacy. 

But the greatest single outcome of the Confer- 
ence is undoubtedly its declaration in favor of arbi- 
tration as a means of amicably settling international 
differences. Carefully guarded as the declaration 
is, and accepted with certain reserves by some 
nations though it be, it has a most impressive moral 
significance. Even Chili, who feels compelled to 
dissent from the general agreement, takes pains to 
declare that she is heartily in favor of arbitration, 
has appealed to it in the past, and stands ready to 
do so in the future. Such a result could not have 
been reached without the most sincere acquiescence 
of all the republics concerned in the general prin- 
ciple affirmed, and is itself the best earnest of their 
peaceful intentions, as it is the noblest testimony to 
the progressiveness of the republican idea on this 
continent. It has escaped general notice that an 
attempt is to be made to give this action of the 
American nations a due influence in Europe. 
Each of the governments represented here is to 
address an official note to each European country 
calling attention to the fact that America has de- 
termined to settle all its domestic disputes by arbi- 
tration, and expressing the hope that European 
powers will resolve to adopt the same principle, at 
least in all cases affecting their relations with any 
American nation. 

Apart from these direct results of the Congress, 
it is certain to have great and lasting indirect influ- 
ence. Some of the most thoughtful®of the South 
Americans even go so far as to put the latter above 
the former. They say that the friendly contact 
which they and, through them, their countries have 
been given with the United States and each other 
cannot fail to have an immense effect in dissipating 
prejudice, arriving at better mutual understanding, 
and making easier the path to future negotiation 
and amity. Overlooking all the little unpleasant- 
nesses that have occurred, they will go back to their 
homes in the firm conviction that they are leaving 
a sincere friend behind, and that the path of inter- 
national intimacy on this continent has been made 
distinctly more open and inviting by the labors of 
the Congress. 


THE HIGHEST VALUE ON OURSELVES. 
ENT and despair are the moods 


in which men make irredeemable mistakes. 
When hope goes out, the soul is defenseless against 
its worse enemies. No man commits suicide, either 
morally or physically, until he believes that he has 
tried every door of escape, and that they are all 
barred against him. So long as any light comes 
into the prison-house in which a man sometimes 
finds himself, he will grope about for means of 
escape; it is only when the blackness is absolute 
that he gives up the fight. No man who believes 
in God ever has either the occasion or the right to 
despair ; there is for him a calm beyond every storm, 
however fierce—a sunrise after every night, however 
dark. But it is a very hard thing, when some great 
calamity or sorrow is coincident with physical de- 
pression, to keep one’s heart and to preserve one’s 
faith. There are times when every man must put 


away the ulterior things for which he has been 
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fighting, and fight simply for life—that is, for hope. 
To let in despair is to give up life. We owe it 
to ourselves to believe always that the best and 
highest things were intended for us. The man who 
values himself at a low price will not only receive a 
corresponding value from others, but will finally 
reduce his actual worth to the price which he has 
fixed. Putting the highest possible price on our- 
selves does not mean that we consider ourselves at 
the moment worth the price, but it does mean 
that we intend to make that price represent 
our actual value to the world. The man who 
believes that honor and reputation and eminent 
usefulness are coming to him by and by will 
not readily give up the future gain for some small 
bribe which the present offers ; will not let sloth 
and carelessness eat the heart out of his working 
power; will not be content with small and meager 
performance of his duties from day to day; will 
not limit and hamper his power by some false step, 
entangling himself finally in the mist which a mo- 
mentary discouragement has spread about him. It 
is in times of discouragement and despair, when a 
man loses sight of his ultimate value, that he com- 
mits some lasting mistake, or blights his life with 
some irredeemable weakness or sin. If in that 
hour the light of the future could suddenly be shed 
about him, and he could see himself at the height 
of his possibilities, the temptation for the moment so 
attractive and irresistible would seem contemptibly 
cheap and tawdry, and would be put aside almost 
withoutastruggle. ‘That vision, however, comes to 
us only in our best moments; what we have to do 
in our weaker moments is to believe in it and live 
by it although it is hidden from us. We shall 
never make any serious mistake or fall into any 
lasting sin if we can keep this faith burning forever 
like a lamp in our souls. Put the highest possible 
value on yourself, and scornfully refuse all those 
bribes which the present is constantly offering, 
and the acceptance of which means nothing less 
than the sale of your future. 


A CHAPTER IN METAPHYSICS. 


W* are not quite sure whether we understand 
the drift of Mr. Burroughs’s interesting and 
suggestive essay which we print in another column. 
So, instead of either indorsing or criticising it, we 
accompany it with some reflections of our own, 
leaving our readers to determine for themselves, on 
a comparison of the two, in what respects the two 
agree, in what they differ. 

There are certain truths which we arrive at by 
means of the senses; certain others which the 
senses alone cannot give us, at which we arrive by 
means of the reason. The first realm we enter in 
common with the brute; from the second the brute 
is excluded. The horse and his rider both per- 
ceive the sunlight; but the rider, from a large ob- 
servation of the phenomena of light, concludes 
that the universe is pervaded by a subtle ether 
whose waves produce the phenomena which his eye 
perceives. The truths thus arrived at by processes 
of reason from observed phenomena we call scien- 
tifie truths. It makes no difference what may be 
the subject matter of our cogitation; if the conclu- 
sion is reached by a process of reasoning from 
an observation of phenomena, it is a scientific, not 
a religious, truth. Herbert Spencer, from a wide 
observation of phenomena, concludes that it is cer- 
tain that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed. 
This is a purely scientific conclusion. Of two men, 
one of whom holds it and the other does not, one 
is not necessarily any more religious than the other. 
Principal Cave, of England, concludes from a care- 
ful study of the documents that the Ten Command- 
ments were written during the age of Moses; Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen, of Germany, concludes that they 
were written during the period of the exile, and 
attributed to Moses. The one man is not, as a con- 
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sequence, any more religious than the other. These 
and kindred conclusions drawn by the reason from 
the observation of phenomena are simply scientific 
conclusions. The conclusion may help or it may 
hinder the religious life; or it may help the relig- 
ious life in one and hinder it in another; but the 
conclusion is not itself religious, and its acceptance 
or rejection is not necessarily any part of religion. 

What Christians object to is, not the scientific 
testing of all scientific conclusions, whatever the 
subject matter with which they have to do, but the 
assumption in certain quarters that there are no 
ascertainable truths except such as can be scientific- 
ally ascertained—that is, ascertained by processes 
of reason applied to observed phenomena. What 
Christians insist upon is that there are truths just 
as certain and indisputable which the senses can. 
not perceive and the reason cannot arrive at. They 
are arrived at by other faculties which are as trust- 
worthy as either the senses or the reason. It is 
because we are not quite clear what Mr. Burroughs 
thinks upon this point that we are not clear whether 
we agree or disagree with him. 

For the philosophy which assumes that westhetic 
and ethical and spiritual truths are not truths at all, 
but only imaginations and emotions—or, in meta- 
physical phrase, subjective, not objective—we utterly 
repudiate. That Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 
beautiful is as true as that the sounds of the orches- 
tra are produced by waves of the air. It is no 
more true to say that it is beautiful to some and 
not-beautiful to others than it would be to say that 
atmospheric waves produce the sound to some ears 
and something else produces it to others. Some 
minds cannot grasp the idea of atmospheric waves ; 
some minds cannot appreciate musical beauty ; but 
the beauty is as real, as true, as absolute, as the atmos- 
pheric waves. The truth of beauty no more de- 
pends on the capacity to perceive it than the truth 
of science. The earth does go round notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Barroughs’s acquaintance who cannot be 
made to believe it; and it carries him around as 
well as Mr. Burroughs, though one perceives it and 
the other does not. So Beethoven conforms toa real 
standard of beauty, notwithstanding the Chinaman 
who prefers the tom-tom. In like manner, there is 
a real standard of goodness, a real ideal of noble 
character. That some men cannot perceive this ideal 
does not indicate that it does not exist. Truth and 
goodness are no more relative than sound and color. 
That is, they do not depend upon what the individual 
thinks about them. Thinking that a thing is right 
no more makes it right than thinking that a thing is 
beautiful makes it beautiful. Between Silas Marner 
when his only pleasure was in counting his hoard, 
and Silas Marner when he found a pleasure in car- 
ing for his orphaned protégée, there was a real dif- 
ference, and the later Silas Marner was a really 
and distinctly better man than the earlier Silas 
Marner. He was so because he had made some 
approach to that ideal of goodness which has an 
existence independent of every individual, and exists 
whether men see it or not, and would still exist if 
every man were blotted out of existence. It is the 
perception of this ideal of goodness which is the 
basis of all religion, as the endeavor to realize it in 
conduct is the essence of all religion. The first is 
faith, the second is virtue. In its first and earliest 
stage this virtue is repentance—that is, the turning 
away from the not-good ; in its second stage it is 
consecration—that is, the giving of one’s self to 
what is good; in its highest stage (never, to our 
thinking, reached in this life) it is sainthood—that 
is, the attainment of the ideal. This is religion. 
What we insist upon is that the truths of religion, 
the truths of goodness in life and character, are as 
real, as certain, as ascertainable, as scientific truths. 
They are not what people happen to think about 
them. They are not imaginations or emotions. 
They are realities. They exist, not in the mind, 
but independently of the mind; as the law of gravi- 
tation would still continue if all matter were blotted 
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out of existence, and would begin forthwith to 
operate anew if new matter were called into exist- 
ence. These religious truths do not vary, though 
men’s capacity to appreciate them varies. They 
are eternally the same. The mind does not create 
them; it perceives them. The mind which can- 
not perceive them is ignorant, just as the mind 
which cannot perceive the truth that the world 
revolves on its axis is ignorant. The one incompe- 
tence is different from the other ; but it is no less 
a real incompetence than the other. 

It is a scientific conclusion that the Ten Com- 
mandments were written in the age of Moses; it is 
a religious truth that it is wrong to steal, to murder, 
to commit adultery. It is a scientific conclusion 
that Jesus Christ lived, died, and rose again from 
the dead ; it is a religious truth that his life and 
character, as they are portrayed in the Four Gospels, 
are of a unique moral beauty and excellence, un- 
equaled in human history. It is a scientific con- 
clusion that we are ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed; it is a religious truth that we can come 
into direct personal, spiritual communion with the 
invisible Father of spirits. These religious truths 
are truths, not conceptions or imaginings or men- 
tal creations. There are more men who have 
the capacity to perceive the higher religious truths 
than there are who have the capacity to perceive 
the higher scientific truths. And any man who has 
not the capacity to perceive the fundamental and 
primary religious truths, those truths of purity and 
goodness on which the whole fabric of society is 
built, is a moral idiot. He belongs among the 
abnormal specimens of a diseased humanity. His 
place is in the hospital for incurables. 

We sum up our whole philosophy on this subject 
with three aphorisms which we recommend to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers : 

Ideals are realities. 

Imagination is sight. 

Unfaith is ignorance 


THE SPECTATOR. 


One pleasant summer day some years ago, I was in 
the midst of my flowers and enjoying to the full the 
beauty and the quiet of my country home, when my morn- 
ing meditations were interrupted by the announcement 
that Mrs. Blank wished to see me. Supposing that I was 
to meet some friend whose name | did not at once 
recognize, or at least a stranger who had come upon 
important business, [ laid aside my garden apron and 
my flower scissors, threw my roses hastily down, gave 
a glance at the mirror to smooth the hair my shade hat 
had disarranged, and, with the company manner which 
the most natural of us unconsciously assumes, | tripped 
in to meet my unknown guest. Instead of an old-time 
friend, or a stately person from some committee who 
had come to consult about forming a new society for 
the better understanding of Browning, or the clearer 
interpretation of Esoteric Buddhism, or the elucidation 
of the report of the Society for Psychical Research, I 
saw before me, ensconced on the sofa and supported by 
my best embroidered pillows, a tall, lank, yellow-haired 
woman, with small eyes to match, with a coarse, staring 
face, and dressed in faded finery, with a ludicrous 
attempt at fashion. As 1 entered, without changing 
her lolling position, she, in a thin, high-pitched voice, 
began in most familiar and obsequious tones to address 


me. 
* 


“ T have been a-walkin’ a considerable ways this morn- 
in’, and I got putty tired, so I thought I’d stop jest 
down here at the foot o’ your road and rest me a while. 
I asked the folks to give me a cup o’ tea, and while [ 
sot drinkin’ my tea, | looked up and see a pictur of a 
man on the wall, in a beautiful gold frame, and says I, 
‘ Who was that man meant fur ?’ and they told me ’twas 
your husband, and he lived up in that place yender, 
And says I, ‘ You don’t say so ;’ and says they, ‘ Yes, it 
is.’ And says I, ‘ What a beautiful open countenance 
that man has got!’ So I thought it looked kinder 
pleasant and putty in your pastur, and I’d walk along 
up, fur ’tain’t every day you can see such a beautiful 
open countenance, and I thought I should jest like to 
see what his wife looked like. So I walked along up 


* 
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your lane, and I was e’enamost afeared to step on the 
ground, for there wa’n’t so much as a straw layin’ round ; 
it looked as if it was swep’ every mornin’, and the trees 
is so beautiful, they look as if the leaves was all dusted 
off, and the grass—why, it looks like a green velvet 
table kiver. I have got two little children, both babes 
as ’twere, and he left me more’n six months ago, and I 
hain’t heared a word from him since. Oh, if you could 
know how I am situated, and give me a little something 
for my children, both babes as ’twere, I should be so 
thankful to ye. 

“What butiful furniture you have got, and your 
picturs all look so nateral! Why, your carpet looks as 
though you could just pick up the posies off on’t !_ If you 
could help me a little, and not hurt yourself one grain, 
I should be so glad, for I feel so fur my babes as 
’twere.” 

Just at this point a corner of the shawl was lifted to 
wipe away the tears—the reluctant tears. Up to this 
stage of the conversation I had listened with amused 
interest, for her fawning, drawling words, and her too 
evident attempt at flattery, had prevented my sym- 
pathies from being much stirred. But there is one 
mode of attack a woman not in the first bloom of youth 
can never resist, and this, with consummate diplomacy, 
she now brought to bear. Turning to a small picture 
of Raphael’s angels, she said : 

“I s’pose them is your children—what putty little 
creturs they be, with their rosy cheeks and black eyes 
jest like yourn—how much they do look like you, and 
you don’t look a mite more’n twenty-five. Oh, how 
they make me think of my poor little babes as ’twere— 
they hain’t got-no pa, nor no prospects, nor nobody but 
their poor puny ma to do fur um! Ob, if you could 
help me, without hurtin’ yeself the leastest grain, how 
tickled 1 should be ! Oh, how young you do look !” 

At this stage and with this last exclamation my reso- 
lution gave way, and, leaving the room, I hastened up- 
stairs to ransack closets and overturn drawers, and soon 
came back to the woman with a large package of 
clothes for the two babes as ’twere, for which I re- 
ceived her pious, effusive thanks, and I am _ positively 
sure, when she took the package into her hands, she 
thought I was not a day overtwenty. She left me with 
a most comforting consciousness of accomplished duty, 
which continued with me until a week later, when I 
took up the morning paper, and found my pious guest 
very accurately described as one of the most artful and 
arrant swindlers that had ever imposed upon a credu- 
lous community, and people were warned against har- 
boring or assisting her. 

The shock of this announcement added some years to 
my youthful appearance, and made me feel rather 
more than twenty. 

* 

But the most remarkable appeal was tocome. I was 
hurrying to make myself ready for afternoon guests, on 
the day that I had set aside for receiving friends, when 
word came to me that a lady wished to speak to me 
upon urgent business, begging that I would see her no 
matter what my engagements might be. Feeling that 
it was a case of life and death, I hastened to the recep- 
tion-rocom, with my heart in a flutter of excitement, 
wondering what new tale of woe awaited me. 

As I supposed, the lady arose to meet me, and in an 
anxious tone, and looking suspiciously around, she said : 
“I wish to speak to you alone upon very important 
business. Will you be kind enough to close all the 
doors ?” She was a well-dressed, rather lady-like look- 
ing person of about thirty-five ; her language was quite 
elegant and impressive. 

« | address a lady,” she began; “ one who will under- 
stand my position and appreciate the necessity of my 
case.” By this time I was thoroughly aroused to the 
vital character of the interview, for I thought it was 
only some deep experience that would warrant such an 
introduction. “JZ also am a lady, and fit to associate 
with the best in the land, but fate has compelled me 
to do something for a livelibood, and I have chosen the 
position of lady’s companion as being best adapted 
to my refined tastes and requirements, and, though I 
say it who should not, I am able to fill any place, but 
of course it is quite necessary that I should make a 
suitable appearance, and my wardrobe is good enough 


for all ordinary uses, but I have no dress for those oc-— 


easions where a lady is expected to make a very digni- 
fied and graceful appearance. In short, 1 must confess 
to you that I have no dress with a train, and you know 
as wellas I how much more a lady is respected who 
has a train to her dress, especially by the foreign per- 
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suasion, that is, the servants of a fine house, such as 
I am fitted toadorn. I have one dress which I think 
could be converted by an artistic-dressmaker into a 
train. I feel competent myself to make a plain skirt, 
but I really do not feel equal to the perfect adjust- 
ment of a train, and I have not the money to procure 
a skilled artist, and, knowing your sympathy with all 
who wish to make the most and best of themselves, I 
felt that it would be only a pleasure to you to let me 
have five dollars, which I think would enable me to do 
what is so desirable.” 

During this long harangue I had experienced nearly 
every emotion of which the human heart is capable, 
but, when she finished, indignation prevailed, and I ex- 
claimed, with considerable warmth, “I think you will 
gain much more respect by wearing a plain skirt than 
you will by appearing in a train which you have begged 
the money to procure. I must decline your request.” 

At this juncture my lady assumed quite a different 
attitude, with a very lofty air, and in most contemptu- 
ous tones she said, “I see I am much mistaken in the 
person I address. I thought I was addressing a Chris- 
tian lady,” and, slamming the door, she disappeared. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
By H. Hate, Ps.D. 


2 kee annual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences, held at Washington April 15-18, 
was characterized by the largest attendance of 
members of which either the Secretary or myself 
has any recollection, nearly half of the entire 
membership having been present; also by the 
paucity of papers, only sixteen having been read. 

The business of the Academy, however, is always 
transacted at the annual spring meeting at Wash- 
ington, leaving the fall meeting, which is held out- 
side, for the presentation and discussion of papers 
only. 

The general officers hold for a term of five years, 
and their term did not expire at this meeting. Six 
additional members of the Council were re-elected, 
but the great contest was in the election of new 
members to fill vacancies caused by death during 
the year of F. A. P. Barnard, George H. Cook, 
J. H. C. Coffin, Leo Lesquereux, and Elias Loomis. 
Four of these vacancies were filled by the election 
of General Thomas L. Casey, of the United States 
Army, and Professors Russell H. Chittenden, of 
Yale, George H. Goodale, of Harvard, and Richard 
M. Smith, of New York ; making the total present 
membership of the Academy ninety-nine. It will 
be seen that among the elect is the new President 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Goodale, and, indeed, every living ex- 
President of the more popular body is a member of 
the National Academy. 

Among a hundred men, mostly well advanced in 
life, death reaps a certain harvest from year to year ; 
hence it is that memoirs of deceased members are 
a regular feature of the spring programme. This 
year were read those of Dr. J. C. Dalton, of New 
York, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia ; 
Professor Elias Loomis, by Professor H. A. New- 
ton, both of Yale; and Professor Leo Lesquereux, 
of Columbus, by Professor J. Peter Lesley, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Henry Draper medal for original research 
in astronomical physics was awarded to Professor 
Henry A. Rowland, of Johns Hopkins—the third 
who has ever received it, his predecessors having 
been Langley and Pickering. The refinement of 
Professor Rowland’s researches in spectroscopy by 
means of his delicate diffraction gratings has long 
been world renowned. He read a paper at this 
meeting on the spectrum of metals, and exhibited 
greatly enlarged spectrum maps, showing with won- 
derful clearness the multitude of fine lines on which 
spectrum analysis is based. He is now able to 
define these lines with ten to twenty times the 
accuracy attained by Aengstrom. As a result he 
expects to be able to determine with absolute cer- 
tainty what are all the elements in any substance 
examined; also to decide whether or not such sub- 
stance is elementary. Applying his efforts to the 
solar spectrum, he has already discovered silicon, 
beryllium, vanadium, and confirmed the presence of 
silver. He will now proceed to determine the 
Frauenhofer lines of all the elements, Professor 
Wolcott Gibbs having undertaken to provide pure 
specimens of the rarer ones for this purpose. 

The first of the scientific papers was by Professor 
A. A. Michelson, of Clark University, on the ap- 
plication of interference methods to astronomical 
measurements. Professor Michelson is the young- 
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est member of the Academy, apparently not over 
twenty-five, with keen black eyes and glossy black 
hair and mustache, looking quite a boy among the 
gray beards, but his methods show a refinement of 
measurement almost inconceivable. I first met him 
at the Cleveland meeting of A. A. A. S. in 1888, 
which was the occasion of his first prominent ap- 
pearance as a scientist. At that meeting he de- 
scribed and exhibited his apparatus for measuring 
length of light waves by interference fringes. The 
following spring he was elected to membership in 
the National Academy, and on the organization of 
Clark University last fall he was called thither. 
Applying his interference method to the measure- 
ment of infinitesimal angles, he finds that there 
is no assignable limit of minuteness at which 
measurement becomes impossible. He has meas- 
ured angles of one hundredth of a second, and 
thinks there is no difficulty in going down to the 
two thousandth part of a second of arc. 

The measurement of one second by visual means 
is difficult with the most powerful optical appli- 
ances. He determined the accuracy of the method 
by punching two small holes in a plate of platinum, 
and removing them to such a distance as to appear 
as one through the telescope, but at that distance 
could measure accurately the distance between their 
centers. He thinks that a means is thus afforded 
of measuring the discs of the stars. As he ex- 
— to me privately his paper before reading it, 

suggested the same objection which Professor 
Young made in public debate following; namely, 
that the atmospheric disturbances would render 
nugatory such infinitesimal observations ; but he 
replied that these disturbances would affect all 
objects equally, and thus it would still be possible 
to distinguish between bodies that had a dise and 
those that had none. In advance of the next 
award of the Draper medal, it is safe to conjecture 
that Michelson may be the recipient. 

Another paper in the line of increased accuracy 
of observation was the account of the total eclipse 
of December 22, 1889, by Professor D. P. Todd, 
who conducted the American expedition to the 
west coast of Africa, where the observing station — 
was established at Cape Ledo, seventy-five miles 
from St. Paul de Loanda. Although clouds inter- 
fered with observations during totality both at the 
American and the English stations, the perfection 
of the apparatus was demonstrated. The pneumatic 
valve system was used, which gave 300 exposures of 
photograph plates during the 190 seconds of totality. 

Professor W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins, read 
@ paper on the Salpa, a tunicate animal interesting 
to biologists as the first which was known to have 
alternate generations—i. e., the offspring like the 
grandparent, but unlike the parent. It still remains 
an example of the most unique manner of generation 
known. The solitary salpa produces a chain of sev- 
eral hundred, which in turn give birth to the solitary ; 
but the notable peculiarity of the process is that 
three generations are contained in embryo, the egg 
which develops into a solitary salpa being contained 
in the chain before it is evolved from the parent, so 
that it is really born from its sister, not from its 
mother. In discussing the paper, Professor Cope 
stated that this remoteness of the embryo from 
influences of its environment is connected with the 
fact that the salpa is an instance of retrogression and 
degeneration of form in comparison with its ances- 
tors. 

G. Brown Goode and Tarleton H. Bean gave 
some account of recent advances toward a knowl- 
edge of the fishes of great oceanic depths, from 
which it appears that fishes are found at depths 
extending fully two miles below the surface, some 
of them having a vertical range of over one mile. 
As vegetation does not exist below one hundred © 
fathoms, the deep-sea fish are all carnivorous. Pro- 
fessor Gill added that one of them can swallow a 
fish from six to twelve times its own size, seizing it 
by the tail and gradually engulfing it in an enor- 
mously extensible stomach. 

Dr. H. C. Wood's paper on effects of inhalation 
of nitrogen, nitrous oxide, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid upon the circulation gave results of value to 
_ Professor Langley, in his paper on the cheapest 
light, indicated the economy of emulating the 
firefly by producing light without heat. He regards 
it as not a vital but a chemical process, and hence 
capable of imitation ; but he leaves to chemists the 
eta how to do it. Perhaps we may find 
means about the same time when we learn to make 


diamonds from coal. 


The fall meeting of the Academy will be held at 
New York, November 11. 
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NEW ENGLAND FACTORY LIFE. 
III.—THE CHURCH AND THE OPERATIVE. 
By Newton M. 


ITH few ions, the Protestant churches 
of New England have not shown an active 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the factory 
operative. Situated in communities where 88- 
ive work is imperatively demanded, the church has 
failed to meet the requirements which have been 
made upon it. It has failed to recognize the 
changing conditions of society in these cities and 
to adapt itself to them. According to the careful 
estimate of a cl in one of the largest New 
England factory cities, not more than one in fifteen 
of the Protestant operatives in that city ever attends 
church. Such a statement is almost pitiful in its 
confession of failure to reach a class of people who 
stand in ial need of the ministrations of the 
Church, and whose welfare should be the object of 
her deepest solicitude. 

The forces of evil in these cities do not show the 
same apathy. Nowhere else in New England is 
the saloon power so firmly intrenched, or so defiant 
in the face of opposition. The amount of drunken- 
ness and the number of crimes committed is out of 
proportion to the size of the cities. Hundreds of 
young men and women walk the streets aimlessly 
every Sabbath. Temptations abound, and in many 
instances it is but a step from restlessness to vice. 
Clearly an important and urgent duty lies before 
the Church in these cities. Why is it not done? 
The difficulty is plain. The Protestant churches, 
and especially the Congregational churches, in these 
cities are composed very largely of wealthy and in- 
fluential people. Theoretically, the wealthy manu- 
facturer and the operative ought to meet as 
brothers and equals in the house of God. Practi- 
cally, there exists between the two a feeling of 
social inequality, and in some instances of actual 
hostility, which prevents even religious fellowship. 
The operative brings this indictment against the 
church : that it is aristocratic and exclusive, that 
its pew rents are exorbitantly high, that the poorer 
class is not wanted and not welcome. These 
— are not imaginary ones. They are made 
openly by factory operatives, and made in bitter- 
ness of spirit. No doubt the operative is over- 
sensitive, no doubt he the feeling of 
the church in regard to him, but there is so much 
truth in his charges that he can hardly be censured 
for declining to connect himself with the church as 
it is constituted at present. Nothing short of an 
entire reorganization, on a basis of strict equality, 
with more perfect sympathy and broader charity, 
can make many New England churches helpful to 
the working class. Such a reorganization is hardly 
to be expected. In all of these cities, however, 
there are one or two churches so situated that they 
might be made immediately available for work of 
this nature. Such a church might be ized on 
the general plan of Berkeley Temple in Boston. 
A nucleus of earnest, consecrated people is necessary. 
The seats should be free. Singing should be made 
a prominent feature of the service. wwe 
arranged responsive readings would be very helpf 
The pastor of such a church should combine execu- 
tive ability of a high order with genuine devotion 
and sweetness of life. Great caution and tact 
would be needful in efforts which might be made 
to induce people to attend the church. The factory 
operative is proud of his independence, and any- 
thing like a patronizing spirit would be fatal to the 
success of the enterprise. Several of the more in- 
fluential churches are already working along these 
lines, and great credit is due them for breaking 
away from old and narrow methods. One or two 
churches, composed largely of operatives, might be 
built up in all the factory towns and cities of 
New England, which would exert an incalculable 
influence for good in these communities. It may 
be objected that it is unwise to establish class 
churches. It has come to be a choice between that 
evil and no church at all for a majority of the 
factory operatives. 

It might be wise to establish mission chapels in 
the poorer sections of some cities. After being 
used for preaching on Sunday, these rooms might 
be provided with books, papers, and games for week 
days. Such an outpost has recently been estab- 
lished in Fall River. The better of opera- 
tives, however, can be reached only through organ- 
ized churches. 

Much can be accomplished outside the 


church activities, and in this form of work the 


Protestant churches ought to heartily co-operate. A 
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ar lecture course at low rates will be greatl 

by the working people. Such a 
under the auspices of the local ministers’ association 
of Manchester, N. H., has been in successful opera- 
tion for two years. A young women’s reading 
room, maintained at a centrally located church in 
the same city, has been a powerful agency for good 
since its establishment. The room is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished. A piano, sewing-machine, 
and writing materials are provided. A library of 
standard books is constantly being increased, and 
all the current magazines and papers are on file. 
A lady attendant is always ready to give advice or 
help. The room is open every evening in the week, 
and hundreds of young workingwomen avail them- 
selves of its privileges. 

What is appreciated by the operatives more than 
anything else is sympathy tendered in the right 
spirit. The church must show a disposition to treat 
the operatives as men and women, and to help 
them in every way toward a higher culture and 
better ways of living. The Catholic Church has 
gained its power with the working class largely 
through its active expression of sympathy, and it is 
more than repaid for the care which it takes by the 
unswerving loyalty and devotion of its communi- 
cants. Our own churches are losing, through in- 
difference and neglect, not only the opportunity of 
reaching the hearts of the workingmen, but what 
might become the source of untold power for ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God. 


REASON AND CONVICTION. 


By Joun Burrovueus. 


ly the best, we all see the truth through a glass, 
darkly, never face to face. We cannot sepa- 
rate ourselves from our times or our country. We 
see things through the medium of race, of family, 
of public opinion, of culture, of books. The French- 
man sees + omer one medium, the German through 
another, the Englishman through another, the Amer- 
ican another. The Northern races see things differ- 
ently from the Southern races, the Celt from the 
Saxon, women from men, youth from age. The 
impressionable, imaginative man cannot be expected 
to give the same report of what he sees as the 
heavy, phlegmatic man. We believe according to 
our capacity for belief. Scientific considerations 
have no weight with some minds; theological con- 
siderations have little weight with others. I tried 
a long time the other day to convince a man that the 
earth was round and turned round. But I could 
not. He knew better. Equally in vain did I once 
try to convince a farmer that the pump did not suck 
or draw the water, as he supposed, but that the 
weight of the outside air did it all. In higher 
and in less demonstrable matters it is usually 
equally futile to try to change people’s opinions or 
convictions, at least by a direct attack upon them. 
Appeal to a man’s reason, or to his argumentative 
faculties, and you have started a game at which 
two can play. The indirect method is better; 
namely, beget in him a state of mind, or a way of 
looking at things, that is incompatible with the 
belief you seek to remove. This is undermining 
his opinion. 

Outside of mathematics and the exact sciences, 
what we call reason is a very uncertain matter. 
In the region of exact demonstration all minds 
capable of a logical process must reach nearly the 
same conclusions; but in the region of man’s 
moral, intellectual, and emotional nature—in poli- 
tics, in religion, in metaphysics, in taste, ete.—the 
field is so vast and complicated, there is room for 
so many disturbing elements to come in, such as 
temperament, training, personal bias, family, race, 
imagination, sentiment, the time-spirit, ete., that the 
results of reason are as various as the complexions 
of men. What is a convincing reason to one man 
is no reason at all to another. Men draw precisely 
opposite conclusions from the same premises. I 
suppose every soul builds for itself, or has built for 
it, a house of reason in which to dwell. With some 
it is a very frail structure, and will not bear any 
pressure at all ; with others it is much more massive 
and strong ; but with none is it invulnerable. Some 
use the material which others reject; but the great 
mass of us, I suppose, take the houses we find 
already built ; we are not capable of building even 
the rudest structure for ourselves. But reasons of 
some sort to put round about us and house us from 
the great inhospitable out-of-doors we must have. 
Few men there are but can give plenty of reasons 
for their religious and political beliefs. You and I 
may not accept them, but that does not invalidate 
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them to these particular persons. They afford the 
shelter the mind craves, and that is enough. Of 
course there is no final reason in these fields, no 
one inevitable conclusion, as in mathematics. The 
clearest and strongest mind brings the clearest and 
strongest reason. In the purely human sphere all 
things are relative. The little and the big, the 
high and the low, the hot and the cold, pleasure 
and pain, good and bad, right and wrong, true and 
false, are relative ; and the best reason is that which 
covers the most facts, which is the most complete 
induction. Many persons in this country, at this 
time, think, for instance, that the reasons in favor 
of free trade, or at least of a revenue tariff, are 
much more conclusive and scientific than those 
which can be educed in favor of high protective 
duties. The latter seem more personal, limited, or 
accidental. But the absolute reason has nothing to 
say upon either side; the truth or falsity of the 
matter is relative. 

We come by our opinions and beliefs upon most 
subjects by a slow and obscure process. We think 
we are guided to them by the light of reason, but as 
a rule we arenot. There is some determining force 
that goes before reason. This determining force is 
our idiosyncrasy, natural bent, or predisposition, the 
pattern to which our souls are cut, and over which 
we have as little control as over our statures or 
temperament. We are born Calvinists or Meth- 
odists or Catholics, or Whigs or Tories. The mind 
has its natural affinities and repulsions. Its door 
opens as by a secret spring at the knock of certain 
truths, and is fast bolted against others to which 
the next mind again opens. I read arguments in 
favor of certain views to which I am opposed, and 
they have no weight with me; my mind does not 
open to them, or, if they enter for a moment, they 
are quickly hustled out by other considerations 
which have the precedence there. I am housed in 
my opinions, and I resist being turned out-of-doors 
and having another and a different roof. built over 
my head. 

I recently read the confessions of a Catholic about 
his religion. He said he could not accept the Bible 
upon its own evidence ; he must have some exterior 
authority to authenticate it to him. This he found 
in his Church. His reason revolted at the idea of 
an infallible book, but not at the idea of an infalli- 
ble pope. He could accept one upon its own evi- 
dence, but not the other. Was not this man a born 
Catholic? was not the stamp of Rome upon him 
from the first? 

“ Few minds in earnest,” says Cardinal Newman, 
“can remain at ease without some sort of rational 
grounds for their religious belief ;” but see what 
kind of “grounds” he plants his house of faith 
upon. Most of us would consider them treacher- 
ous and shifting sands. Read how he argues him- 
self into accepting the dogma of transubstantiation. 
“Why should it not be? What’s to hinder it? 
What do I know of substance and matter? Just as 
much as the greatest philosopher, and that is nothing 
at all.” Certain types of mind will find this reason- 
ing sufficient. It will take a good solid wind and 
storm to break into their house of reason. If we are 
already convinced, how little it takes to convince us! 
To certain other types of mind it is very much like 
reasoning whether or not Santa Claus comes down 
the chimney. What's to hinder? The chimney is 
open at the top, and has a definite capacity of 
good, honest cubic inches. How do I know who 
or what comes down the chimney, with its open 
shaft up there in the mysterious darkness! Newman 
accepts the dogma of the Immaculate Conception on 
scarcely more tangible grounds ; namely, “ because it 
so intimately harmonizes with that circle of recog- 
nized dogmatic truths into which it has been recently 
received.” To some minds it would occur to ask, 
Does it harmonize with the circle of known facts 
governing human propagation? In reasoning him- 
self into a belief in the infallibility of the Pope, New- 
man makes a long run before he jumps; he begins 
with a series of startling assumptions. Suppose 
this to be true, and that to be true, and still another 
thing to be true, and then the leap, and the chasm is 
cleared. But Newman was a born Romanist. He 
says, “ From the age of fifteen dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of my religion ;” “religion 
as a mere sentiment is to me a dream and a mock- 
ery.” Religion as a dogma has drenched the world 
in blood ; as a sentiment it has refined and elevated 
therace. As a dogma it says, “ Believe as I do, or 
I will kill you ;” as a sentiment it says, “ Except ye 
become as little children.”’ 

Reason never led man to a religion. Religion 
does not exist for his reason, but for his emotional 
nature, his fears, his hopes, his spiritual aspirations, 
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and as an escape from the disappointments and the 
materialism of life. Probably no religion that has 
yet existed can stand the test of reason—religion, 
I mean, not asa system of ethics, but as a system of 
dogma. The question for an outsider to ask concern- 
ing the religion of a race or people is not, Is it true? 
but, Is it elevating? is it saving? It seems to me 
that the various lines of reasoning that have been re- 
sorted to to prove the truth of Christianity have only 
weakened its hold upon faith. When men believe 
without reason, or in defiance of it, then is religion 
strong and has a career. I can well understand 
what Cardinal Newman meant when he said, “I do 
not shrink from uttering my firm conviction that 
it would be a gain to the country were it vastly 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, 
more fierce in its religion than at present it shows 
itself to be.” Is not that the Catholic note, though 
Newman, when he uttered it, was not yet a Catholic ? 
But it was the spirit of dogmatic religion that spoke 
there, the fierce cry of the spirit of the earlier 
centuries when the Church molded the world in its 
own image, and fire and fagots awaited the man 
who said to it, “‘ Come, let us reason together.” In 
saying that no religion can stand the test of reason, 
I mean, of course, the reason of the disbeliever, the 
reason of the man who sees the facts from the out- 
side instead of from within, or objectively instead 
of subjectively. When we once believe a thing, how 
many reasons we can find in support of our course! 
I was lately much interested in reading the sparring- 
match of reason in the “ Nineteenth Century ” be- 
tween Sir James Stephens and St. George Mivart, 
both clear, logical, trained, and honest minds, and 
both assuming to be guided solely by the light of 
reason. Mr. Mivart is a Roman Catholic, and Mr. 
Justice Stephens is free from all church ties, and as 
a matter of course their conclusions differ as widely 
as day from night. What penetrates and convinces 
one mind glances off the surface of the other with 

hardly an impression. One soon sees that the dif- 
ference between them is not so much in their reason- 
ing powers as in their attitude of mind, their 

mental bias, their point of view, their susceptibility 
to certain considerations. A process which ante- 
dates reason has shaped the mind of each to a 

particular pattern, and the lines of their belief can 
never coincide. St. George Mivart begins one of 
his sentences thus: “‘ My belief in a future life con- 
vinces me that conscious intelligences may exist 
without bodies,” etc. There he lets out the whole 
secret ; it is his “ belief” that “‘ convinces ”’ him, just 
as it convinces all of us. He already believes, 
therefore he is convinced. If he could give us 
every step of the process through which his belief 
arose, that would be interesting. But he cannot, or 
does not. He starts with the belief, and probably 

the road by which he came to it is deep down beyond 
the reach of his consciousness. He says his con- 
viction of the truth of revealed religion and of the 
authority of the Church as its divine guardian and 
exponent is not due to “emotional feelings and 

sentiments, and still less to any declarations of 
authority,” but to the “ evident dictates of calm and 
solid reason.” Yet these reasons he cannot set 
forth so as to satisfy Sir James, nor any other im- 
partial reader. It is evidently his belief in them 
that convinces him of their truth. 

The Catholic note which Mr. Mivart sounds is 
unmistakable, and is frequently met within the 
current British reviews. Here it is in an essay by 
Aubrey de Vere: “ Reason knows her own limits. 
When the subject matter lies wholly within those 
limits, as in science, truth is proved by reason; in 
matters capable of man’s apprehension in part, and 
yet partially beyond those limits, it is proved to 
reason. In the former case reason asserts; in the 
latter case she confesses.”” How plausible this is, 
and how cleverly it prepares the way for the 
authority of the Catholic Church! It is saying, in 
effect, that there are certain reasonable things which 
yet lie outside of the limits of reason, and which 
reason is to accept without proof. Are there an 
limits to reason in the sense hereimplied? I think 
not. All reasonable things are to be apprehended 
by the reason alone. Nothing can be proved to 
reason but by reason. To say that a reasonable 
proposition is first apprehended by some faculty 
besides reason and then brought home to the latter, 
is like saying that a visible object can be seen by 
something other than the eye. There are realities 
of the material world which the eye does not ac- 
quaint us with, as sound and odor, for instance, but 
in its own sphere the eye is not barred, and in its 
own sphere the reason is not limited. True, there 
are many things which it cannot penetrate—this 
nearest of all facts, for instance, how we live and 
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move and have our being; neither can any other 
faculty penetrate the mystery. It is not reason 
that sees the truth of poetry or art; the most 
reasonable man in the world may fail to see 
the poetic or artistic truth of Homer or Angelo. 
Neither is it reason that sees the truth of religion, 
using the word in its largest sense, as dissociated 
from all creeds; no, it is the soul, the higher intel- 
ligence, that sees the truth or the worth of these 
things. But it is the reason that sees the truth or 
falsity of the dogmas of the Church, the science of 
it, its theology. These are propositions addressed 
to the understanding and not to the soul. It is 
reason that grasps the philosophy of literature and 
art, but literature and art themselves address quite 
a different part of our nature. In its own spheres 
we must give reason its way. In the objective 
world of fact and experience we have no guide but 
reason. How far reason can deal with the inner 
subjective world is another matter. “The king- 
dom of heaven cometh not with observation,” nor 
with reasoning. Logic may deepen a man’s relig- 
ious convictions, but it is doubtful if it can ever 
bring it about in the first place. Something more 
personal and emotional is necessary. I should say 
that it was not even necessary that a religion be 
true to the reason to save men, at least in this 
world ; it is necessary that it be true to the moral 
sense—that is, that it be worthy, that it cherish a 
higher ideal. Calvinism has long outraged men’s 
reason, but it got along very well till it began to 
impinge upon their moral sense, their sense of 
justice, of mercy, of fitness. Reason can be 
silenced, but “infant damnation” arouses some- 
thing that will not, at this age of the world, be 
silenced. The ideal of Calvinism is beginning to 
topple, and when this is the case with a creed its 
power for good is gone. 

This, then, seems to be the truth with regard to 
reason : 

It is the lamp by which our feet are guided, but 
in no sense the power that determines the course 
we are seeking. Just as we use a lamp to help find 
our way, or to disclose to us some object for which 
we are searching, so we use reason to light up our 
course and to help us to ends of the desirableness 
of which we were already convinced. 


A CHAPTER OF SUPPRESSED 
BIOGRAPHY. 
By CuMINGs. 


“ E* they feature one side, they ginerally take 

after the other in disposition,” said Mrs. 
Wakefield, when her only child, Zelotus, was an in- 
fant. But as soon as he could toddle about, it be- 
came evident that he had the Wakefield mental 
peculiarity in excess. Curiosity never led him out 
on the roof, or upon thin ice, or into deep water. 
He never attempted to break colts, or to make ac- 
quaintance with strange dogs, and, had the region 
offered a hill for his amusement during the brief 
New Jersey winter, he would never have tempted 
luck by coasting down it. 

“ This is phenomenal !” exclaimed Professor Blox, 
when he had the Wakefield brothers in a row before 
him on the stage of Empire Hall during his last 
lecture on phrenology at Sandy Flats. ‘“ These six 
brothers will do more than go in when it rains. 
They will stay in when it is cloudy, and carry um- 
brellas and gum shoes when the sun shines. Were 
I to mark their caution down in figures, I should 
use 8, our highest number. But for this lad,” and 
he turned to Zelotus, the son of Loftus, “I should 
write 8+.” : 

Mr. Loftus Wakefield accidently shot himself just 
after this. Discovering a gunin the road, he picked 
it up to put it out of harm’s way, and, looking down 
into it to see if it were loaded, “ For,” said he, “ it 
makes me nervous to think of a loaded gun being 
on the farm,” he somehow set the thing off. Zelotus 
was, naturally, left to his mother’s guidance after 
this, and she, being a Hart, was ambitious. 

“My father was a doctor, which, to be sure, ain’t 
a bed of roses, but planting peanuts ain’t either,” 
she said to him on his sixteenth birthday, “and you 
don’t have any title. It seems to me now, sonny, 
you might raise peanuts and practice in ake 
Flats too. I should dearly love to hear you called 
Dr. Wakefield, though none knows better that all 
things do fade as a leaf, and favor is deceitful.” 

“T’m an awful hand to catch things,” argued 
Zelotus, ‘“‘and there’s a signt of catching diseases. 
You always have to go when you are called, day or 
night, and no matter if it is winter and the roads 
in an awful state. Elnathan Pratt died from being 
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pitched out in the night on the pike, and though he 
wasn’t a doctor he might have been, being out in 
the night so.” 

“How'd you like the law? You might git to be 
a judge, and go to Congress,” persisted the mother. 

“I'd like always getting my pay,” said Zelotus. 
“But I’m afraid I would be flustrated to have to re- 
member the party of the first part and the party of 
the second part, and to wit, and wherefore, and there- 
fore ; and as forrunning for office, I’d rather have a 
run of fever anytime. Then I might have to defend 


-@ dangerous man who ought to be hung. I believe, 


if you'd just as soon, ma, I’d rather study for the 
ministry.” 

“ My London!” exclaimed Mrs. Wakefield. “ My 
London, deary me!” 

*‘ Yes, ma,” went on Zelotus. “ It looks to me as if 
preaching was straight sailing. There’s the Bible for 
subjects, and no end of books to explain everything, 
and I can write like all possessed if I have a basis.” 

“ But there are the funerals,” suggested Mrs. 
Wakefield. 

“I’ve thought of them,” said Zelotus. “ But 
there are lots of folks sick for one that dies, and 
the main thing is to blow up the deceased well, and 
talk nice to the mourners. Then, too, funerals are 
never held in the middle of the night.”’ 

The father of Zelotus had intended his son 
should carry on the farm, as he and his fathers had 
done before him, but death had not only deprived 
Zelotus of his advice as an elderly man who knows 
the world and the possibilities of the peanut crop, 
but as a deacon who knows churches, and Mrs. 
Wakefield, who had all her life admired ministers 
in general, and nagged at her own pastor in partic- 
ular, could not oppose the wishes of her boy. 

In due time Zelotus graduated from Athensville 
University, and then from Athensville Theological 
Semi , and he graduated with honors. But he 
did not feel himself ready to enter his chosen pro- 
fession. “I want to go to Egypt, and up through 
the wilderness to the Holy Land, and then on to 
the ruins of Babylon,” he said. “I believe I can 
preach better if I can locate events in sacred his- 
tory, and see in my mind’s eye the lay of the land, 
as I describe certain scenes to people.” 

“It would be a jolly trip on a bicycle,” said 
Chubby Lamson, one of his classmates who went 
in for sports. 

“T shall go abroad to gain information, not to 
break my head,” said Zelotus, who had always de- 
clined to trust his bones and dignity to a wheel, 
“and I shall take a thorough outfit with me from 
Sandy Flats.” 

How he struggled with custom-house officials 
because of his mules, his cases of guns, his barrels 
of powder, his medicine chests, and his photo- 

graphic apparatus, how he was arrested in Cairo, 
and threatened with death in the wilderness, and 
robbed at Babylon, he told himself, with minute 
particularity, in his letters to the Athensville “‘ Bee,” 
the Sandy Flats “ Gazette,” and the “ Church Ex- 
pounder,” and as the reading public are familiar 
with this part of his career, I will pass on to the 
event which has thus far been wrapped in obscurity; 
viz., his sudden retirement from the church at 
Copenhagen. 

It was not in Denmark, but snuggled among the 
green hills of his own land was this Copenhagen 
which gave Zelotus a call directly after his return, 
full of honors and information, and decidedly bil- 
ious. The church had just finished a costly meeting- 
house, and had, as often happens at the close of such 
an undertaking, dismissed their pastor in a way to 
divide the membership in a bitter quarrel. “We 
need,” said Judge Jump, the head of the committee, 
“aman who will be a salve to our wounds, and, if 
I may say so, a bandage about our vitals.” But he 
did not say this to Zelotus. He gave a rose-pink 
description of the place and church, and offered 
him $3,000 and a parsonage; $1,500 more than 
the church had ever paid, or could pay. 

Zelotus set out for “his field of labor” directly 
after his marriage to his third cousin on the Wake- 
field side, Mary Ann Shackford. Ann was also 
a darling only child, and her father’s farm, which 
was also a peanut farm, adjoined the Wakefield 
property. Mrs. Wakefield declared the marriage 
was “a dispensation of Providence,” and Mrs. 
Shackford, who was also a widow, thought it a very 
pretty consolidation of landed interests. Judge 
Jump, too, approved, feeling it would be comfort- 
able to have a pastor who could make generous 
donations, and as Rumor, after her usual fashion, 
had tacked on two ciphers to the right of Zelotus’s 


supposed fortune, the Judge expected his new 
pastor to be very generous indeed. 
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APRIL 24, 1890. 


When Zelotus and his wife had been in Copen- 
hagen a week, and had begun to discover that they 
must act as “salve and bandages,” they began to 
counsel together, and as Mary Ann had a fair share 
of the Wakefield caution, she suggested that Zelotus 
should write to his classmates in the ministry, and 
discover what they had been doing while he was 
exploring Egypt and the Holy Land. “ Ask them 
to tell you what mistakes they have made,” she 
said, anxiously, ‘and we will endeavor to avoid 
them, at least.” 

Zelotus thought this an excellent plan, and im- 
mediately wrote sixteen letters. The first reply he 
received read as follows : 

BRICK VILLE-ON-THE-TOMBIGBEE, 188-. 
My Dear Wakefield : 

y chief mistake in my first parish, which, by the 
way, I have just left, was in taking too great an interest 
in matters outside my church. My wife and I, being 
young, went everywhere and into everytbing—temper- 
ance work, benevolent work, missions, and literary and 
scientific associations—and, of course, made the ac- 
quaintance of many people outside our church. It 
made jealousy and hard feeling, though I can say con- 
scientiously we neglected not ourown. One old deacon 


said, at the annual meeting, he was sure I could not be 
orthodox, or I would not be so liked by outsiders. 


The other letters I give in the order they were 


received. 
Letrer No. 2. 


PoKAMOKE Crry, 188-. 
My Dear Wakefield: 

My chief mistake in my first parish was giving undi- 
vided attention to my church, and not extending my 
acquaintance. The membership was large, some four 
hundred, and with only Shanks’ mare to ride, it seemed 
to me I had all I could do to keep the church satisfied, 
for they had an unappeasable appetite for visits. They 
made no effort to introduce me ; never invited me to 
meet people outside the church, and, curiously enough, 
the wealth was outside all the churches. I think you 
can imagine the situation. I thought I was doing my 
duty, and that the church was prospering, but suddenly 
discontent broke forth. To me it was like lightning 
out of a clear sky. Stretch out into the community if 
you can, my brother. 

No. 3. 
SHILon JUNCTION, 188-. 
My Dear Wakefield : 

e mistake [ made in my first parish, Jayville, was 
in being too exacting in money matters. I have no 
private fortune, and I felt, with St. Paul, that he who 
gives himself to the Gospel should live by the Gospel, 
and I knew that the salary—it was $600—would barely 
support me if paid promptly. I insisted on having my 
pay every month. The consequence was I was per- 
mitted to preach to the Jayvillians only sixteen months, 
and after a terrible time of waiting have just settled 
again. My Jayville trustees declared me mercenary, 
and said “I only preached for money.” 

No. 4. 
SLOPERVILLE, 188-. 
My Dear Wakefield: 

The mistake I made in my first parish was in bein 
too lax in money matters. After my installation ri 
found out the church were tremendously in debt. I 
was ambitious, and wanted to build it up, and so I sub- 
scribed some four hundred a year of my salary, letting 
it go to meet a part of the interest. They were very 
slow in paying me, and I borrowed money of my father- 
in-law to live on, hoping to make the church united. 
ought to have stated at the outset that the church was 
made up of two, that had been made one in name and 
not one in spirit. Well, when at last I was driven into 
a corner, and had to ask them for back salary, one 
officer said it was my own fault that they owed me, and 
I had not acted as if I cared to be paid ; and another 
said I had lost the respect of the church by giving so 
much—it might be called giving, and it might be called 
paying to stay! My dear fellow, keepa firm grip on 
your pay. Work like sixty and earn it, and have it, if 
it takes the steeple. 

No. 5. 
De 188-. 
My Dear Wakefield : 

My mistake in my first parish was preaching too 
much doctrine. I was fresh from school and full of it. 
One deaf old lady told me she had never heard me say 
but two words in the pulpit, and when I asked the old 
saint what they were, she said that one was “ hell ” and 
the other “damnation.” I then resolved that if another 
deaf person heard me speak but two words in the pul- 
pit, one should be “heaven” and the other “ salvation.” 


No. 6. 


Tower 188-. 

My Dear Wakefield : 

grand mistake in my first parish was not preach- 
ing doctrine. I felt that a Christian life was the main 
thing, and said so, and in a year I was aceused of bein 
a Unitarian and all sorts of things. One deacon sai 
“TI let down the bars.” The metaphor may be incor- 
rect, but you see the point made. 

In the meantime Zelotus was discovering that he 
and his wife were making mistakes daily in Copen- 
hagen. The landlady told him “he must cultivate 
a more friendly way of shaking hands if he expected 
to be liked in that town,” and the next-door neigh- 
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bor told Mary Ann that never in her recollection, 
and that was a long time, had a minister's wife 
worn a red bonnet. “ Red is red,” said she, “if the 
shade is terry-cotta.” 

Judge Jump grumbled that the sermons were too 
short, and the junior deacon grumbled that they 
were so long, and all sorts of people grumbled that 
the new pastor accepted but six invitations to tea a 
week. When Zelotus attended his first funeral, 
and prayed that the deceased's sons might follow 
in their father’s footsteps, he was told, to his amaze- 
ment, that he had mortally offended all the family, 
as the dead man was of intemperate habits, and a 
scamp generally. 

“T notice that all these fellows are in their sec- 
ond pastorate,” said Zelotus, when he had straight- 
ened out his letters and slipped them into the new 
letter-book he had bought, as convenient for a pro- 
fessional man tohave. “ It takes time and money 
to move; moreover, it must be destructive to the 
mental powers and the nervous system.” 

“Tt destroys the furniture dreadfully,” sighed 
practical Mary Ann. 

“TI notice, too,” continued Zelotus, absently, 
“ that the line of success is as narrow as Al Sirat.” 

“ As what ?” asked Mary Ann. 

“As a razor’s edge,” said Zelotus, irritably. 
“And I am short-sighted. I don't see any too well 
even with spectacles.” 

“T can see that I am never going to be able to 
have bonnets that are becoming without somebody 
finding fault,” sighed Mary Ann. 

The next morning the following letters arrived : 

No. 7. 
OwILLOw Bua, 188-. 

Dear Wakefield : 

left my first parish on account of the death of my 
dear wife, which occurred three months after I was 
settled. When my year of mourning was over, and it 
became plain that I was not fixing my affections upon 
any one, the women began to grumble. They said 
“they did not feel free to talk to a widower !” 

No. 8. 


ZIMANTHO, 188-. 
My Dear Wake field : 
left my first charge because my wife did not suit 
the people. I do not think she will ever suit any peo- 
ple, though she suits me exactly. Perhaps no woman 
ever did suit her husband’s parish. I have about come 
to the conclusion it is a mistake for a minister to marry. 
No. 9. 
CRANBERRY, 188-. 
Dear Wakefield : 

My mistake in my first parish was in trying to raise 
the church debt. It seemed to me like an enormous 
stump in a good pasture, and [ imagined myself the 
stump-puller to fetch it out. The result was like my 
brother Tom’s experience pulling up a stump in Georgia. 
He sent up North for a puller of extra power. Got a 
good ready, hitched eight mules to the concern, and 
started, whips a-going, men a-yelling. Well, the puller 
broke, my brother was killed, and the mules ran away. 
The stump stayed ! 


“ Mary Ann,” said Zelotus, gravely, holding No. 
10 unread in his hand, “I am going to resign. By 
the time we are well settled at Sandy Flats it will 
be time to put in the peanut crop; and I know pea- 
nuts. I can raise em, and make a success of the 
job. My respect for the ministry has gone up one 
hundred per cent.; but I know my limitations. I 
mean to make a success of something, and it will 
have to be peanuts.” 

Discouraged |’’ exclaimed the Athensville pro- 
fessors, when Zelotus stopped to see them on his 
way home to Sandy Flats; “ discouraged !” 

“ Yés,” admitted Zelotus, “ plum discouraged. I 
should think every fellow would be who has been at 
it six months.” 

“You are a cautious man,” said the President, 
reflectively, and shaking a long finger at his former 
pupil. “I advise you not to make this admission. 
In the first place, it wall discourage others; and, in 
the second place, it will be misunderstood. Plenty 
of people will say you are to blame. If I were you, 
I would let it be said that I retired on account of 
Chronie Granular Pharyngitis.” 

“T don't care who says I am to blame,” said 
Zelotus, stoutly ; “it will not hurt the peanut crop. 
Bat Chronic Granular Pharyngitis sounds very sci- 
entific.” 


Zelotus is a rich man now, and lives in great 
comfort and calm on his farm at Sandy Flats. But 
he is an honest soul ; and when, after hearing these 
facts from his own lips, I persuaded him that to 
publish them might set some people thinking, and 
make it easier for some poor fellow who in his dis- 
couragement had no peanut farm to retire to, he 
gave me full permission to make them known to 
the public. 
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THE CHEAP RESTAURANT. 
By F. J. Dovatas. 


A that most rich men know about cheap res- 
taurants is that they exist. The rich man 
realizes, with greater or less distinctness, as the case 
may be, that some men are not so rich as other 
men, and, therefore, that some men are poor, and 
that they must dine cheaply. But the cheap res- 
taurant, in its present character, is comparatively so 
modern an institution that the man who has been 
rich a great many years doesn’t know much about 
it. It will be found, upon investigation, to possess 
under different circumstances different interesting 
phases, apd there isn’t any place in a large city 
where curious character can be studied to so much 
advantage and at so much leisure as in the cheap 
restaurant. Besides, the cheap restaurant affords 
information of an economic and a social nature that 
is frequently startling and always entertaining. 

In different places, at different times, it has been 
said, the cheap restaurant assumes different phases. 
Somebody has remarked on the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing the human heart, but it doesn't take long, under 
proper direction, to discover how easily the human 
stomach is satisfied. It took Edward Atkinson to 
show how much more expensively people live than 
they ought or need to. The characters that fre- 
quent the cheap restaurant have been written about 
many times and at great length; but who has ever 
stopped to discuss the varying conditions of cheap 
restaurants themselves in various places under pe- 
culiar conditions? As the famous Indian warrior 
Logan said, when he asked who would mourn for 
him, “Not one.” The cheap restaurant, it must 
be understood, takes on a character derived from 
the peculiarities of the people for whom it flourishes. 
And so it is that the cheap restaurant of Boston, 
for instance, has characteristics distinct from those 
of the cheap restaurant of New York. The same 
principle may apply to the cheap restaurants of any 
two large cities. 

It would be an extremely difficult task to dis- 
cover in New York a very cheap restaurant that 
didn’t expect and didn’t go prepared for a certain 
amount of what a certain class of people call 
“trouble.” That is to say, the cheap restaurant is 
necessarily limited, to a large extent, in its patron- 
age to cheap people in more sensesthanone. Any- 
body who cares to investigate the mysteries of the 
Bowery “ all-night” eating-house of the lower class 
will discover among the patrons several persons 
who are not on pleasant speaking terms with In- 
spector Byrnes’s men, and will observe that the 
faces of some of the men and women bear the 
marks of blows. Such eating-houses are usually not 
very clean, and in many ways are not at all the 
proper places for decent, respectable people to take 
their meals. It is always necessary to have strong, 
rough men in charge of such restaurants, just as it 
is in the case of cheap lodging-houses, where a 
policeman’s club invariably adorns the wall immedi- 
ately above the clerk’s desk. With exceptions that 
are so rare as to be not worth mention, a self- 
respecting young man or woman would hardly care 
to enter the very cheap restaurant of New York, 
and even in places where a young man might dine 
without any loss of self-respect or personal decency 
young women are never seen. In the cheapest 
restaurants of New York the customers nearly 
always bear on their persons the unmistakable evi- 
dences of extreme penury. The problem of living 
as cheaply as possible assumes to the respectable 
young man or woman in New York a more difficult 
phase on account of the character of the cheap 
restaurants. 

The eating-house of Boston—that is, the very 
cheap eating-house—affords an extremely entertain- 
ing study. Its distinctive characteristics, of course, 
are simply representative of the indigenous pecul- 
iarities that belong to good St. Botolph’s town. 
Boston’s cheap restaurant is a great deal unlike 
New York’s. It can hardly be called in any case 
the resort of loafers or the rendezvous of rowdies. 
Yet the amount of palatable food that one can 
secure in Boston for a very little money is truly 
astonishing. Tremont Row in Boston most accurate- 
ly typifies the Bowery of New York, but there are 
no cheap restaurants there. Inthe North and West 
Ends and in certain portions of South Boston the 
cheap restaurant flourishes, but it is a peculiar kind 
of cheap restaurant. It doesn't look for or get very 
much transient trade. In these districts are the 
homes of the very poor of the city, and the custom 
of the restaurants is pretty regular and steady, 
what there is of it. Leading through, or immediate- 
ly adjacent to, the narrow space known as the busi- 
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ness portion of the city are streets that get an im- 
mense volume of traffic, and on these streets the 
thriving cheap eating-houses are situated. 

The famous joke akout Boston’s bean-eating 
habits is no exaggeration. The namber of hard- 
working men and women in Boston who breakfast 
on beans, brown bread, and coffee, and sup on beans, 
brown bread, and tea, is very large indeed. Boston 
is pre-eminently the city of furnished rooms and 
boarding-houses. The large number of women who 
work all day in shops and stores and live alone in 
furnished rooms in Boston is matter of statistical 
record. Nevertheless the cheap restaurant is very 
well patronized, and to a stranger in the city, 
ignorant of the town’s reputation and unaccustomed 
to its original ways, the common spectacle of re- 
spectable women of all ages dining alone in cheap 
restaurants is rather surprising. Even to one who 
has lived in New York and observed the free-and-easy 
manners of that breezy town, it is somewhat start- 
ling to come across women in the cheap restaurants 
in Boston. But this feeling soon wears off when 
one discovers that women in Boston do without 
comment of any kind what women of other cities 
don’t think of doing except in a spirit of intellectual 
defiance. And withal the women of Boston are 
exceptionally modest and well-bred. 


The cheap restaurant of Boston is nearly always. 


clean. In many cases it is kept by a woman, and 
it quite uniformly sells honest food. In the busi- 
ness portion of the city the “ business men’s lunch- 
room” is quite numerous, and the “ temperance 
dining-room ”’ has achieved marvelous success. In 
the cheap restaurant the shabbily dressed diner is 
the exception rather than the rule. The funda- 
mental distinction between the very cheap restau- 
rant of New York and that of Boston seems to be 
that the one is patronized by the wretched wanderer 
and the other by the daily laborer. The tramp in 
Boston this year has kept pretty well out of sight, 
although an official of the Almshouse at Tewksbury 
told the writer that the institution was overcrowded 
before the beginning of the year. In point of 
cheapness. Boston's cheap restaurant isn’t quite the 
equal of New York’s, but is there any record of living 
at small expense that can match the following sup- 
per, for which the writer paid fifteen cents yester- 
day: Cold roast pork, mashed potatoes, baked 
beans, a bowl of coffee, and three slices of white 
bread ? 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE BLACK 
FOREST. 


By T. Jounston Evans. 


Foe tar tourists in Europe are, as a rule, 
too fond of keeping to the beaten track, the 
course generally taken being the Rhine. Compara- 
tively few diverge thence to survey the broad, half- 
waste tablelands of the Eifel, dotted with the 
craters of voleanoes so perfect that to an unin- 
structed eye they might seem to have been not long 
extinct, or to enjoy the vine-clad cliffs and castles of 
the winding Moselle and the renowned city of 
Treves, whence Constantine issued those decrees 
that ruled the world. More seldom still does the 
tourist strike eastward among the mountains of 
the Schwarzwald, unless it be for a season to admire 
the scenery or enjoy the more doubtful pleasures of 
Baden-Baden, or mayhap to visit the Cathedral of 
Freiburg, and thence by the route mapped out by 
Murray through the Hablenthal to Schaffhausen. 
On the route from Heidelberg to Switzerland, and 
twenty-one miles from Basle, is the Mullheim sta- 
tion; and four miles off. on the flank of the hills, 
is the pretty village of Badenweiler, with its ruined 
Roman baths and Gothic castle. its street fountains, 
tables d hotes, and forest walks of unrivaled beauty 
and picturesqueness. Across the meadows, down 
in the valley, half hid among apple and walnut 
trees, gleams the many-gabled village of Ober- 
weiler; on either side the mountains, grandly 
clothed to their very summits with forests in which 
pines, straight and tall, “ fit for the mast of some 
great admiral,” shoot into the air some hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 

Let me relate the result of a most agreeable ren- 
contre which I had at this delightful spot some few 
summers since while enjoying a short tour in the 
Black Forest, accompanied by a scientific friend. 
For some days previous to our arrival there had been 
staying at Badenweiler a small party of Americans, 
consisting of a gentleman, his wife, and two charming 
daughters ; they had left their Massachusetts home 
in the later spring months, and had been staying 
some time at Constance. We met at table d'héte, 
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and I ascertained that their intention was to follow 
a route much less interesting and certainly much 
less fatiguing than that which my friend and I 
were about to take. Our glowing description of 
the unsurpassed mountain scenery we had in pros- 
pect had the effect, however, of causing our new 
acquaintances to reconsider their plans, the result 
being that they proposed to accompany us the fol- 
lowing morning. The suggestion, I need not say, 
we gladly took advantage of. The companions of 
our travel proved in every way delightful associates, 
and though their experience of mountain climbing 
must have been exceedingly limited, the skill and 
endurance displayed by each and all were worthy of 
no ordinary encomium. After enjoying their com- 
pany for several weeks, we at length parted com- 
pany from them at Zarich. 

The morning was pretty far advanced when our 
party proceeded on its way up the valley of Baden- 
weiler by the side of atumbling stream. On either 
hand the crumbling hills of granite and gneiss 
spoke strongly of decay, and every side-valley had 
that peculiar appearance which told the geologist 
how much their forms had been modified by rain 
and running water.. About five miles above Ober- 
weiler is the watershed, from the highest point of 
which the whole range of the Alps bursts suddenly 
on the eye, if seen, as we then saw it, in clear 
weather. The day was indeed everything that 
could be desired. Deep, hazy shadow lay below, 
completely obscuring that part of Switzerland which 
by courtesy is often called the plains; and up in 
the air the snowy peaks of the Oberland, mingled 
with which white clouds might appear to an Alpine 
Club man like a glimpse of heaven, whence the 
long glaciers stretching earthward into the lower 
gloom seemed so many Jacob's ladders leading up- 
ward to an icy paradise. From the watershed we 
descended into the valley of Neuenweg, and by 
rough and hilly roads crossed the country to the 
little town of Schinau, which we reached about 
nightfall, and, looking about, soon spied an inn at 
the upper end of a wide street, the tall houses of 
which appeared loftier in the deepening twilight. 
The windows were open, and the light inside showed 
a group of dancers actively footing it in waltz and 
polka to the squeaking tones of flageolet and fiddle, 
the oft-repeated stamps of well-nailed boots merrily 
marking time to the music. 

The morning following it rained heavily, and it 
can rain with a vengeance in the Black Forest, the 
mountains of which, like those of the Vosges, are 
mighty generators of clouds; we were, therefore, 
compelled to remain several hours within doors. 
fhe time was not misspent, however, and by three 
o’clock in the afternoon the sky suddenly cleared, 
and we continued our journey ten or twelve miles 
up the Brandenberg Thal, and by sunset reached 
the chalet near the summit of the Feldberg, which is 
covered with forest almost to the top. Game 
appeared quite plentiful in these mountains, and 
the presence of various kinds of deer added an 
additional charm to the scenery ; once a beautiful 
roe shot into the path a little in advance of us, but, 
startled by our voices, she wheeled round and in a 
moment vanished in the ticket. By seven next 
morning we were on the top of the mountain, 4.987 
feet above the sea, waiting until the clouds cleared 
away, which, rising in cold mists from the moist 
forests in the upper valleys, wreathed up the mount- 
ain sides and melted away in the warm or thirstier 
air above. On the north, a sea of hills rolled along 
till the horizon seemed to be bounded by the 
Odenwald, which overlooks the Neckar above 
Heidelberg. On the west and northwest the broad 
gravel plains of the Rhine stretched far off to the 
range of the Vosges and the Donnersberg, which 
rise sharply from the flat like the coast of the sea. 
On the south lay the long baek of the Jura, and far 
to the east the tablelands of secondary rocks 
through which flow the head-waters of the Danube. 
From the same hill-top we could distinctly see 
the infant sources of that greatest of European 
rivers commencing their course to the Black Sea, 
and not far off the full-flooded Rhine, hasting 
to the North Sea through the unnumbered islands 
that lie between Baden and France. When satis- 
fied with gazing upon a sight so interesting, we 
proceeded to examine the deep, rocky valleys 
scooped in the sides of the mountain. Patches of 
snow lay here and there on the slopes at the upper 
ends of the valleys, hinting that a change in temper- 
ature of nine or ten degrees might again restore 
those glaciers which in old times plowed down the 
hollows. We expected to find ample traces of 
extinct glaciers, which somehow do not appear to 
have been previously observed in the Schwarzwald, 
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and were not disappointed; for, though in crum- 
bling ruins, we observed the rocks sometimes deeply 
striated. The Feldsee, 1,277 feet below the sum- 
mit, is dammed up by a long, curved moraine, 
through which the Rothwasser at its source has cut 
itself a channel and partially drained the lake. 
Further down, too, below that shoulder of the See- 
buck, at the entrance of the Menzenshwander Alb, 
four nearly perfect moraines close together sweep 
across the valley in concentric curves, like those at 
the end of the glacier of the Rhone; nor would it 
be difficult to prove that, even beyond this point, an 
old glacier, hundreds of feet in thickness, existed 
miles down the valley, rivaling in size the second- 
rate glaciers still remaining among the Alps, all 
telling a tale of that icy period, not old in the 
world’s history, when all the mountains of the 
Vosges, of the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and 
North Wales, were full of glaciers, and when those 
of the Alps and Himalaya were of dimensions 
compared with which their present ice-streams are 
of but pygmy size. 

This beautiful valley of the Alb Thal is about 
twenty-five miles in length, and from the flank of 
the Seebuck descends in a southerly direction to the 
Rhine, which the river Alb enters at Albruck, about 
forty miles below the Rhine-falls at Schaffhausen. 
Tramping along the road that winds the valley, we 
passed through the flourishing villages of Ober and 
Nieder Menzenschwand, lying amid vivid green 
meadows, the mountains on either hand being cov- 
ered by pine and beech trees, sometimes in close 
forest, sometimes opening into glades and park-like 
clumps. Suddenly, at a turn in the road, a great 
lead-covered dome rose from the middle of the val- 
ley, about two miles off. On the top a large ball, 
surmounted by a cross, blazed in the air, the whole 
being surrounded by lofty, many-windowed build- 
ings, glancing white in the sunlight. Somewhat 
startled by such an unexpected appearance in such 
a place, we hastened to look at our guide-book. 
The place is called St. Blasien, but in our unpar- 
donable ignorance we had never before heard of 
the saint or of his buildings. When we reached the 
pile, which certainly has had a strange and check- 
ered history, we found it surrounded by well-ordered 
gardens in which tiny fountains played, and, casting 
about for an inn, we spied a solemn but comforta- 
ble-looking gasthaus, with a great arched doorway, 


above which laughed a well-carved head in a jest- 


er’s cowl; and here, while repairing the waste of a 
long day’s walk, and afterward while viewing the 
building, we learned something of its history. The 
building itself consisted of two large quadrangles, 
rebuilt or altered not long after the middle of the 
last century. These are divided by a magnifi- 
cent church, on entering which we found ourselves 
in a vast rotunda surmounted by a well propor 
tioned dome, and surrounded by lofty Corinthian 
columns of exquisite proportions. Along the 
sides of the graceful chancel, close to the wall, 
run two tall rows of delicately shaded alabaster 
pillars, while frescos and inlaid work, altars and 
gilding, bewilder the eye with an unlooked-for 
magnificence in this valley so remote from the 
ordinary range of church-hunting travelers. Spa- 
cious outbuildings, of which the hotel is one, sur- 
round the quadrangles, and the whole, to a late 
date, formed one of the most magnificent monastic 
establishments in Germany. It was founded in the 
year A D. 936 by Reginbert, a noble of Zurich, and 
passed through a long succession of abbots down 
to the beginning of the present century. Science, 
such as it was, flourished here, and here chroniclers 
wrote their histories. More than three hundred 
monks and pupils lived in its cells and halls, and 
at length it became by creation a great principal- 
ity, embracing the whole of Schwarzwald, till its 
suppression in 1805 by the French, those stern 
“reformers” whose apostles were field-marshals 
and generals, and whose exhortations consisted of 
the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry. 
When suppressed, the possessions of this princely 
abbacy were valued at between five and six millions 
of florins. The last abbot, Berthold Rottler, re- 
tired with a few of the brethren to Carinthia, where 
they were installed in the Monastery of St. Paul. 
The magnificent church was for a considerable 
time supported by the State of Baden, but its ancient 
glory had passed away forever. For fifteen years 
the monastery remained vacant; then it became a 
manufactory of firearms; and it is, I believe, at 
the present moment a cotton mill. The broad 
stairs and long arched corridors, once paced by 
solemn Benedictines, are given up to noisy factory 
hands; the old gods have departed forever, and 
the lord of cotton reigns in their stead. 
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THE SERMON. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


* Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches: but let him that glo- 
rieth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lori which exercise loving-kindness, judgment 

righteousness, in the earth: for in these things | delight, 
saith the Lord.”’— Jeremiah ix., 23, 24. 


rs what consists the glory of human character? 
In what the glory of a nation, or of an in- 
dividual? To this question the prophet here 
makes answer negative and affirmative. Not in 
might, not in riches, not in wisdom, but in under 
standing of, acquaintance with, a God of justice, 
righteousness, and love. Not in might—in which in 
olden times more than in to-day the nations gloried. 
This was the glory of Nebuchadnezzar when he 
declared, “ Is not this great Babylon which I have 
built?” This was the glory of the Roman Empire 
under the reign of the Cesars. This was the glory 
which France pursued like a will-o-the-wisp under 
the leadership of Napoleon the Great. This is the 
glory of Cwsarism in all times and ages, the glory 
of the ancient athlete, the glory of the ancient im- 
perial splendors. Nor can we say that this con- 
ception of glory has wholly faded away, though it 
is passing into obscurity. Still there are people 
who would measure national glory by its strength. 
This is the conception which underlies the statement 
respecting the British Empire, that it is so great 
that the sun never sets on its dominions—as though 
fatness were greatness, as though size were glory. 
This is the notion of glory which underlies not a 
little of our own talk about our own nation, whose 
bigness we mistake for greatness. This is the 
notion which underlies that modern desire recently 
born and somewhat fashioned by the newspaper 
press—though I think not, I hope not, very deep— 
in the American heart, for a bigger army, and, 
especially, for a great navy. We want to be great 
like the other nations of the earth. We want to 
show muscle, as if greatness consisted in national 
muscle. The less an army the greater its glory. 
The less the navy the greater its glory. It is not 
the glory of a city that it has an enormous police 
force. If there were in this land one city of 
100,000 inhabitants that was so orderly, so temper- 
ate, so self-restrained, so virtuous, that it needed 
not a single night-watchman, it would be the most 
glorious of all the cities on the continent. It is the 
glory of America that it has but a little army. It 
is the glory of America that it has but an insignificant 
navy. And the less army we can do with and the 
less navy we can do with the better. The great 
three thousand miles between ourselves and the 
Old World is a bulwark not easily passed, and we 
need no more army or navy than is barely sufficient 
for the protection of our lives and our property from 
possible assault. It is not the glory of a nation to 
have a great army and a great navy, it is its shame, 
or the shame of the age in which it lives, and of 
the contemporaries which surround and perhaps 
threaten it. — 

There is more of the glory of riches in our time 
than the glory of might. This is the glory of a 
commercial age. This was the glory of decaying 
Rome—its palaces, its great aqueducts, its great 
_ highways. This was the giory of France under 

the Bourbon king, who had, I think, seventy-tive 
chaplains and choir boys, of one kind or another, in 
his private chapel, and all of them pat together 
could not keep him decently moral, to say nothing 
of religious ; who had musicians to the number of 
one or two hundred; who had officers and waiters 
at his table that mounted up to three or four hun 
dred; who had in his whole household four thou- 
sand servants of one kind and another—I wonder 
how his wife kept house !—and who spent from 
fifteen to twenty million dollars, rating it according 
to our money, on the simple expenses of his palace. 
Glorious old empire, was it not! And thirty years 
later the guillotine was plying its ax on the necks of 
kings and princes and nobles in that same glorious 
empire. The glory of riches was the glory of 
Napoleon the Third, who is said to have spent more 
money on one opera-house than on all the public 
educational system of France. And that is our idea 
of glory when we think we are a glorious nation 
because we have increased in wealth in twenty-five 
years from thirteen billion to forty-three billion 


, March 30, 1890. ported stenographic enr 
inans, and revised by the author. 
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dollars, because we have such prairies and coal 


mines and such gold and silver mines, because we 
have greater millionaires than any other people. 
This is the glory of riches. It is commercial glory. 
Perhaps these may be signs of glory, and perhaps 
they may be signs of decay. All that wealth can 
do for us is to furnish instruments for the develop- 
ment of mankind. If the instruments are making 
better men and women, it is glorious ; if the instru- 
ments are making worse men and worse women, it 
is shame. We have much finer churches than our 
fathers did; is there more reverence in our cathe- 
drals than in their meeting-houses? We have 
more resplendent houses to live in than they had ; 
is there more love, more purity, more temperance ? 
We have a much more magnificent State House in 
Albany than they had; does it cover more political 
purity than the more modest State House covered 
in the days of Governor Clinton? We have a 
much finer Capitol than they had in the days of 
Washington; does it indicate more justice and 
judgment and righteousness? These are the ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves when we ask the 
question whether our riches are our glory or our 
shame. 

There is a glory in wisdom that is still more 
seductive, more subtle, and more apparently glorious 
than the glory of either might orriches. The glory 
of wisdom! Oh, what a wise age this is! What 
is there, we say, men cannot do? There is no end 
to marvels. We take steam, and we make it do our 
drudgery. We inventall kinds of machinery. We 
have laid hold on electricity to light us and carry 
us and speak for us. Presently we shall be flying 
in the air. What a wise, progressive, advancing 
people we are! How much we know! 

I hesitate a little—the extract is long—but I 
think, if you will pardon me, I will read an extract 
from Mr. Ruskin bearing on this subject : 

“Telegraphic signaling was a discovery, and, con- 
ceivably, some day may be a useful ‘one. And there 
was some excuse for your being a little proud when, 
about last sixth of April (Cceur de Lion’s death-day, 
and Albert Diirer’s), you knotted a copper wire all the 
— Bombay, and flashed a message along it and 

“ But what was the message, and what the answer ? 
Is India the better for what you said to her? Are you 
the better for what she replied ? 

“If not, you have only wasted an all-round-the- 
world’s length of copper wire—which is, indeed, about 
the sum of your doing. If you had had, perchance, two 
words of common sense to say, though you had taken 
wearisome time and trouble to send them, though you 
had written them slowly in gold, and sealed them with 
a hundred seals, and sent a squadron of <4 of the 
line to carry the scroll, and the squadron had fought its 
way round the Cape of Good Hope, through a year of 
storm, with a loss of all its ships but one, the two words 
of common sense would have been worth the carriage, 
and more. But you have not anything like so much as 
that to say, either to [ndia or to any other place. 

“You think it a great triumph to make the sun draw 
brown landscapes a you. That was also a discovery, 
and some day may be useful. But the sun had drawn 
landscapes before for you, not in brown, but in green 
and blue and all imaginable colors, here in England. 
Not one of you ever looked at them ther ; not one of 
you cares for the loss of them now, when you have shut 
the sun out with smoke so that he can draw nothing 
more, except brown blots through a hole in a box. 
There was a rocky valley between Buxton and Bake- 
well, once upon a time, divine as the Vale of Tempe ; 
you might have seen the Gods there morning and even- 
ing—Apollo and all the sweet Muses of the Light— 
walking in fair procession on the lawns of it, and to and 
fro among the pinnacles of its crags. You cared neither 
for Gods nor grass, but for cash (which you did not 
know the way how to get); you thought you could get 
it by what the ‘ Times’ calls ‘ Railroad Enterprise.’ You 
Eaterprised a Railroad through the valley ; you blasted 
its rocks away, heaped thousands of tons of shale into 
its lovely stream. The valley is gone, and the Gods 
with it ; and now every fool in Buxton can be at Bake- 
well in half an hour, and every fool in Bakewell at 
Buxton ; which you think a lucrative process of ex- 
chan you Fools Everywhere. 

“To talk at a distance, when you have nothing to say 
though you were ever sonear; to go fast from this place to 
that, with nothing to do either at one or the other —these 
are powers, certainly. Much more, power of increased 
Production, if you, indeed, had got it, would be something 
to boast of. But are you so entirely sure that you Aave 
got it—that the mortal disease of plenty and afflictive 
affluence of good things are all you have to dread ?” 


“ Cynical,” yousay. Yes, [think so too. “ Not 
quite fair.” Ruskin is rarely quite fair. But 
there is a great deal of truth in this, nevertheless. 
It is a great thing to have an electric cable that will 
flash intelligence from Europe to America under 
the sea, but it would be a still greater achievement 
if we could suppress about one-half the things that 
are so flashed, and that are not worth even the 
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fraction of time spent ia their transmission. It is 
a great thing to have a train to carry you from here 
to Chicago in twenty-four hours, and land you there 
rested—if you have anything to do when you get 
to Chicago. There are beggarly tramps that ride 
in freight cars, and genteel tramps that ride in 
Pallman palace cars; for he—or she—who rides 
back and forth doing nothing, nothing in New York, 
and then guing to Florida to do nothing in Florida, 
is a tramp, however he rides. Locomotion is noth- 
ing, and electricity is nothing, and machinery is 
nothing unless as the product of locomotion and 
electricity and machinery we are wiser, better, 
nobler men and women for their existence. Our 
wisdom, like our wealth and our might, is instra- 
mental, and the end is something that yet lies 
beyond. 

The glory of a nation is not, and the glory of an 
individual is not, in might, in riches, in wisdom— 
it is in knowing and understanding righteousness 
and judgment and loving-kindness, and in knowing 
and understanding the God that exercises righteous- 
ness and judgment and loving-kindness. It is, 
first of all, in knowing righteousness and judgment 
and loving-kindness. And all your  stored-up 
wealth cannot give this knowledge. ‘There is not 
today in America a greater heroism, for all our 
wealth, than there was at Thermopylz with its brave 
three hundred. There is not, through our knowledge 
of electricity and steam and gravitation, any nobler 
heroism to-day in America than there was in Valley 
Forge before steam was understood or the use of 
electricity dreamed of. Righteousness, judgment, 
loving-kindness—you cannot buy them in the 
market; you cannot create them by your wisdom 
or your skill; but you know them ; or, if you do not 
know them, your want of knowledge is your shame 
and your dishonor. A man who does not know 
these things is a brute. Perhaps you read the 
story in the papers last week of a drunken man 
who came home, found his wife and children gath- 
ered around the cook-stove (she starting to get the 
meal for herself and children), carried off the stove 
and sold it at the nearest shop, and took the pro- 
ceeds to get more drunk on. Brute, yousay. Aye! 
brute ; because here was a man who did not know 
what judgment or righteousness or loving-kindness 
meant. The knowledge had been blotted out of 
his brain and heart by that besotting drink. That 
is why he was a brute. Whenever the sense of 
justice and judgment and loving-kindness is blotted 
out of the hearts of men, they are brutalized. It 
was the shame of this nation that under the flag of 
freedom we allowed that there should grow up a 
system that permitted men and women and children 
to be sold on the auction block, ani we, North and 
South, shut our eyes to it and our hearts to it, 
and did not know that it was violating the very 
fundamental ideas of judgment and justice and 
liberty and loving-kindness. It is our glory that 
there were men who did know what judgment and 
justice and loving-kinduess meant, and knew with 
such a depth of knowledge and such a power 
of conviction that they could not keep still and 
would not keep still until the nation was aroused 
and the iniquitous system was swept out of ex- 
istence. It is our shame that in England in 
1845 there were a million of men that wanted work 
and could not fiad it. It is our shame that in 1885 
in America there were, according to well-consid- 
ered statistics, a million willing workers wanting 
work who could not find it. God has said to the 
human race, By the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
earn thy daily bread; and here were a million of 
men wanting to earn it by the sweat of their brow 
and could not get the chance. It was our shame 
that we had not eyes to see that a system that could 
allow such a condition to grow up was utterly and 
indefensibly bad ; and it is our glory that we are 
beginning to see it, and in pulpit and pew, in fac- 
tories and stores and among all classes of society, 
there is a growing desire somehow, in some way, to 
correct and rectify the evil. Edward Bellamy’s 
vision is, 1 think, the vision of an impossible mil- 
lennium. I think it is founded on a false philosophy 
of human life. But I thank God for the fact that 
there are more than a quarter of a millionof readers 
already for his book. ‘They are ready to hear the 
voice of any prophet that will tell them that there 
is a way out of the injustice that leaves men without 
work. It is the glory of a nation that it knows 
justice and judgment and righteousness and loving- 
kindness. ‘The glory of America, and the glory of 
all the truly glorious nations, is in the poets who 
perceive the truth, in the prophets who try to 
declare the truth, in the heroes, whether on the 
battlefield or in the workshop, that are trying day 
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by day, with patience, with denial, with courage, 
with heroism, to work out truth in national life. 

And it is a glory not merely to see these as 
abstract principles, but to recognize them when they 
are wrought out in human life. It is a glory to see 
glory in men, and it is a shame not toseeit. Next 
to the brute who sells the stove from under his 
wife's hands for drink is the brate who is so 
dull of vision that he cannot discern heroism 
when it shows itself in human life. The mis- 
anthrope who shrugs his shoulders and looks with 
slighting contempt on all enthusiasm is the blindest 
dolt in the world. He is the blindest, he is the 
dullest and leadenest-headed of men ; he cannot com- 
prehend that which is the very essence of manhood 
when he sees it thrust before his vision. I cannot 
sometimes keep back the sense of unmitigated and 
unconstrained contempt I have for the man that 
glories in this, that he does not believe in a woman’s 
love or purity or a man’s unselfishness and heroism. 
There is one command. in the Bible I have never 
yet been able to obey—Honor all men. I cannot 
honor the misanthrope. 

It is the glory of men to recognize this glory 
of character in One in whom it shines pre-eminently 
bright above all other men; and it is the shame of 
a man if he cannot see that glory shining in that 
life and character. I do not wonder that Christ is 
misunderstood. I do not wonder that thousands of 
men in America do not honor him ; they have never 
really seen him. I do not wonder that hundreds 
of men, who have looked only on falsifying por- 
traits of him, have repudiated and denied him. 
But I do wonder how any man who has in him the 
spirit of heroism or of truth or of love can look on 
the portrait as it is painted in the Four Gospels 
and not say there is divineness in it. I do not 
wonder when men get at definitions they quarrel 
with one another what the definition of Christ shall 
be. But I do wonder how any man can look at 
that life and not bow down in reverence before it— 
the liie of him of whom Napoleon said, “ I know 
men, and Jesus Christ was not a man ;” the life of 
him of whom Wagner said, “Jesus Christ was not 
wise—he was divine;” the lifeof him of whom Re- 
nan said, * Between thee and God there will no 
longer be any distinction ;” the life of him concern- 
ing whom John Stuart Mill said that there is no 
better standard of life than to try to do what 
would be pleasing to Jesus Christ. He who knows 
and sees the glory there is in Christ, by that knowl- 
edge and by that seeing shows in himself some like 
experience that catches and reflects the divine glory ; 
and he who can see none bears witness to his own 
dullness of vision. 

But there is something more than this. There 
is something more than righteousness as an abstract 
quality—righteousness as it is shown in individuals, 
righteousness as it is shown in the life and charac- 
ter of Christ. There is the righteousness and the 
judgment and the loving-kindness which God is 
himself exercising in the world. Says Herbert 
Spencer: * Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which 
lies beyond the sphere of sense. A brute thinks 
only of the things that can be touched, seen, heard, 
tasted, etc., and the like is true of the untaught child, 
the deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. But the de- 
veloping man has thoughts about existence which 
he regards as usually intangible, inaudible, invisible ; 
and yet which he regards as operative upon him.” 
You will not think Herbert Spencer is a mystic or a 
poet, or is swept away by the vehemence of his own 
evangelical zeal, but it is he who thus draws 


the line between the brute and man. It is the 


spirit which is characteristic of man which can 
know the things that are not seen and heard and 
touched. It is the glory of man, the distinguishing 
characteristic of man, that he has a faculty that be- 
holds existences that are invisible, receives influ- 
ences that are intangible and inaudible, and yet are 


operative upon him. 


Wesee thus, by this spiritual power, God in phy- 
sical creation and all its phenomena. We see a 
great inscrutable power working them out—not a 
first great cause, but a perpetual and an eternal and 
an ever-present cause. In like manner, back of all 
the phenomena of human life we see an invisible 
Spirit pervading, directing, shaping, controlling. 
The human race is not made up of a mere aggrega- 
tion of units—it is itself a unit. Humanity is like 
ariver. All the water in the world belongs to the 
ocean—the ocean that spreads out at your feet and 
at which you look from the coast, the ocean which 
sends its treasures up into the air that hang there 
in nebulous clouds, the ocean whose drops fall 
down again to feed the hillsides and the springs an: 
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the rivulets and the brooks, the ocean which flows 
back through spring and rivulet and stream and 
river. It is all ocean. There is but one body of 
water in the world. There is but one Being in the 
world—the great and the infinite God, whose ever- 
lastingness no man can measure; that God rising 
and hanging impalpable over human life in influ- 
ence invisible, inscrutable; yet ever present; that 
God descending in dew and rain to feed the individ- 
ual lives of men ; that God showing himself in poet 
and in prophet, in hero and in martyr; that God 
flowing down through history in one great river of 
righteousness and truth, with eddies and currents 
and whirlpools that sometimes deceive us and make 
us think that the current is flowing the other way, 
but in truth one current, one God, flowing in human- 
ity and through humanity, and bringing humanity 
back to his infinite and eternal bosom again. 

We know God because we see him inthe aspira- 
tions and the desires and the out-reachings of the 
human soul. He is not unknown to as. The 
painter will paint your portrait. What will he put 
upon the canvas—brow, nose, eyes, cheeks, mouth ? 
That is not a portrait. He will see behind the 
brow, behind the eyes, behind the face. He will 
see the soul; he will talk with you, until in your 
talking the real soul that is in you, or one of the 
many souls in you, leaps out intolife, and he catches 
it. And he is no painter unless he sees that soul 
and puts that soul on the canvas, and that soul 
speaks out again from the canvas to others that 
look upon it. When he looks upon nature he is a 
mere mechanic if he only puts a photograph on 
the canvas, he is a mere imitator if he merely puts 
a leaf or a blade of grass on the canvas; he is a 
painter only as he sees behind nature a soul and 
makes that soul speak out from the canvas so that 
he can see it with his eyes. What is that soul he 
sees? Itis God. The poet is one, not who can 
rhyme nicely, but one who sees behind human ex- 
perience or behind earthly appearance and sem- 
blance a real truth, and seeks after it, endeavors 
to interpret it, wrestles with himself that he may 
get it before other people’s eyes, and yet knows 
always that he has failed to interpret the vision 
that he saw. What was that vision? God. The 
preacher sits in his study alone, but not alone, and 
the invisible Presence is nearer to him than the 
presence of his wife or brother or sister. He hears 
the voice, he sees the face, and he cries, “ Wait for 
one moment; givé me a half-hour of speaking, let 
me put that vision on my canvas and bring it and 
hold it before my congregation, and they shall 
hear the voice I hear and see the face I see ;” but 
before he has come into his pulpit the vision has 
faded, and he goes back to his study again to tell 
the God he was with that he could not tell what he 
had seen and he could not repeat what he had 
heard. There is a real beauty, and we are striving 
after it. The beautyisGod. There isa real truth, 
and we are reaching after it. The truth is God. 
There is a real righteousness ; and by noble word 
or by nobler deed we are wrestling our way through 
life that we may ascend unto that peak of which 
we have at one time or another got some glimpse. 
That righteousness is God. 

The other Sunday I was speaking here, and I 
said that God is at times nearer to me and more real 
than my dearest friend, and I could more easily 
believe this whole congregation to be the phantas- 
magoria of the brain than I could the God with 
whom I sometimes stand in close communion. 
There was one face before me that said to me just 
as plainly as a face could do without words, That 
is rhetoric ; I cannot believe it. Nevertheless it is 
true ; it is true. 

I received yesterday morning a letter, not from 
any one in Brooklyn, not from any member of this 
congregation—from a member of that larger con- 
gregation I address through The Christian Upion, 
which accentuated and emphasized what I am try- 
ing to say to you this morning: 

“ There is one thing about the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son that most preachers overlook, it seems to 
me. ‘When the young man came to himself, he 
said, I will arise and go to my father ’—but who 
has ever thought of the case of the young man who 
came to himself and could not arise and go to his 
Father because he knew of none to goto? I am 
like a man awakened suddenly in a dark room, who 
has known the way out in the daytime, bat whom 
the smoke and the flame and the darkness have 
confused, and who cannot find the door.” 

When I read such aletter as that, I have to 
clench my teeth and hold myself in check to keep 
an unrighteous wrath from spurring the hot blood to 
my cheeks, and my soul cries out against the men 
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who are trying to take God away from humanity. 
Mr. Ingersoll may come to me and say, “I am an 
agnostic: I donot know anything about God ; I do 
not know that there is one;” and I shall not deny 
it: very likely he is. But if he says to me, “ You 
are an agnostic: you do not know anything about 
God,” he does not know what he is talking about. 
With every fiber of my soul I know whom I have 
trusted. It would be easier for a blind man to per- 
suade me that I do not know the sunlight; it would 
be easier for my friend, who tells me he cannot 
distinguish between Wagner's music and a negro 
melody, to persuade me that I have no ear for 
music, than for the man who is blind and deaf to 
persuade me that I have no ear for God's voice 
and no eye for divine vision. You shrug your 
shoulders, perhaps, young man, and say, “ Ah, you 
have the vision, and I have not.” Well, the world 
is full of prophets—more prophets of religion than 
of music, more men that have an ear for God than 
have an ear for harmony, more men that have an 
ear for the divine than have an eye for art. If the 
vision never crosses your sight and the voice never 
comes to your ear, but you would that it might, I 
fling out to you, in closing, one word which you may 
take as your promise and your hope if you will: 
“He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” If you 
have not seen the vision, if you have not heard the 
voice, you may at least listen to the voices of men 
and women who have. You may hear the message 
that comes to you through wife, sister, mother, 
child. Religion, the sneerer tells us, is for women 
and children! The glory of humanity is in its 
women and its children. What would men do 
without them? The glory of humanity is that 
women’s ears and children’s ears do hear this voice, 
and our shame if, neither from God himself nor 
from the holy voices that make one long symphony 
from the first voice in Eden to the last choral song 
in the celestial sphere, we catch no echo of the 
divine music, we receive no interpretation of the 
divine presence. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Tuomas Bartey ALDRICH. 


TRE4D softly here ; the sacredest of tombs 

Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and queens 
Are facile accidents of Time and Uhance. 
Chance sets them on the heights, they climb not there ! 
But he who from the darkling mass of men 
Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 
To finer ether, and becomes a voice 
For all the voiceless, God anointed him : 
His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine ! 


Tread softly here, in silent reverence tread. 


Beneath these marble cenotaphs and urns 
Lies richer dust than ever nature hid . 
Packed in the mountain’s adamantine heart, 
Orslyly wrapt in unsuspected sand— 
The dross men toil for often stains the soul. 
How vain and all ignoble seems that greed 
To him who stands in this dim cloistered air 
With these most sacred ashes at his feet ! 
This dust was Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden this— 
The spark that once illumed it lingers still. 
O ever-hallowed spot of English earth ! 
If the unleashed and happy spirit of man 
Have option to revisit our foul globe, 
What august shades at midnight here eonvene 
In the miraculous sessions of the moon, 
When the great pulse of London faintly throbs, 
And one by one the stars in heaven pale ! 

—[ Atlantic Monthly. 


—The new Congregational church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, was dedicated on Sunday, March 30. 
The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., pastor of Plymouth 
Churcb, Chicago, preached the sermon. 

—At the meeting of the Boston Presbytery in Provi- 
dence, R. L., last week, a committee of five ministers and 
three laymen was appointed to take into consideration 
the advisability of petitioning the Synod to divide the 
Presbytery of Boston into two or more presbyteries, 
with a _ to the formation of the Synod of New 
En 

= public meeting of the Alumni Club of the Union 
Theological Seminary, organized last February, was 
held on Monday night of this week at Martiuelli’s res- 
taurant in this city. The subject for discussion was 
“The Church Life of To-day,” and the principal speak- 
ers, as announced by the programme, were the Rev. 
Drs. Hastings, Parkhurst, and Rainsford. 
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THE EVENING LAMP. 


“ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.” 


“The X's are at last on their way to England; I 
saw the steamer sail this afternoon,” said the Young 
Lady, with a sigh which was caused half by regret 
at parting from her friends who had just gone 
abroad, and half by longing to part from her other 
friends who had not gone abroad, and to make a 
tour herself. “I do think England is the most 
charming country to travel in! Such smooth roads, 
such green hedges, such quaint villages, such com- 
fortable inns 

“Don’t forget to add ‘Such cold beef and eu- 
cumbers!’” ruthlessly interrupted the Collegian, 
“ for I know you are thinking of that trip by coach 
from Lrighton to London, and I remember that 
yon did not neglect the luncheon at the inn where 
we changed horses, just before reaching Croy- 
den.” 

By this time the Journalist—for we were all 
gathered about the Evening Lamp—looked up from 
the book he was reading, and, seeing from this skir- 
mish that one of those good-natured word-battles 
was imminent in which the Collegian always gets 
worsted, because the Young Lady has Cupid for an 
ally, endeavored to divert the attention of the two 
young people from each other to the book he held 
in his hand. 

“Speaking of traveling in England,” said he, 
“T have here a book on ‘ Wayfaring Life in the 
XIVth Century’ in which I think you will be 
interested, although it is written by a French- 
man, afd the translator's English style has suf- 
fered frequently because she could not tear herself 
away from the influence of the French idiomatic 
forms. Would you like to hear a little of the 
means and methods of English traveling tive hun- 
dred years ago?” 

Now, I must say that this was rather a useless 
question for the Journalist to ask, for he knows 
that he always has our closest attention and eager 
interest when he relates or reads anything from one 
of the numerous books which he has at his com- 
mand. That he took this for granted is indicated 
by the fact of his commencing to read at once, with- 
out waiting for a reply: 

' “There was in England (in the fourteenth century) 
a very considerable network of roads, the principal of 
which dated as far back as the Roman times. . . . The 
keeping of these roads in repair, which was part of the 
trinoda necessitas, was not considered as worldly, but 
rather as a pious and meritorious work before God, of 
the same sort as visiting the sick or caring for the poor; 
men saw in it a true charity for certain unfortunate 
people—namely, travelers. . . . A religious order with 
this end in view had been founded in the twelfth cent- 
ury—that of the Pontife brothers, or makers of bridges 
(pons, bridge), which spread into several countries of the 
Continent. . . . There is no trace in England of estab- 
lishments founded by the Bridge Friars ; but it is certain 
that there, as elsewhere, the works for constructing 
bridges and highways had a pious character. The pious 
character of the bridges was shown by the chapels that 
stoodon them. Bow Bridge was thus placed under the 
protection of St. Catherine. London bridge had also a 
chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. .. . This 
bridge was finished in 1209. It was furnished with 
houses, with a chapel, and with defensive towers. It 
immediately became celebrated, and was the admiration 
of all England. The Scotchman Sir David Lindesay, 
Earl of Crawfurd, having fallen out with Lord Welles, 
Ambassador at the Scottish Court, a duel was decided 
ov, and Lindesay chose London Bridge as the place of 
combat (1390). He crossed the length of the kingdom, 
furnished with a safe-conduct from King Richard II., 
and the duel solemnly came off at the place fixed, in the 
presence of an immense concourse. The first shock 
was so violent that the lances were shivered, but the 
Scotchman remained immovable in his saddle. The 
people, fearing for the success of the Englishman, 
called out that the foreigner was fixed to his horse, 
against all rules. Upon understanding this, Lindesay, 
by way of reply, leapt lightly to the ground, with one 
bound returned to the saddle, and, charging his adver- 
sary anew, overthrew and grievously wounded him. 
The houses built on the bridge were of several stories ; 
they had cellars in the thickness of the piers. When 
the inhabitants needed water they lowered their buck- 
ets by ropes out of the windows, and filled them in the 
Thames. Sometimes by this means they helped poor 
fellows whose boat had capsized. The arches were 
narrow, and it was not uncommon in the dark for a 
boat to strike against the piers and be dashed to pieces. 
. .. At other times the inhabitants themselves had 


1 By J. J. Jusserand. Translated from the French by 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. (New York and London: WG. P. Put- 
Sons.) 
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need of help ; for it happened occasionally that the 
houses, badly repaired, hung forward and fell in one 
block into the river. A catastrophe of this kind took 
place in 1481... . 

“But what helps us to understand the difficulty of 
journeys in the bad weather better than ordinances, and 
enables us to picture the flooded roads like those of the 
East in the rainy season, is the fact, declared in official 
documents, of the impossibility that existed formerly 
during bad weather of responding to the most impor- 
tant royal summons. Thus, for example, we see the 
bulk of the members called to Parliament from all 
parts of England fail at the appointed day, without the 
delay being attributable to any other cause than the 
state of the roads. ... Yet these members were not 
poor folks ; they had good horses, good coats, thick 
cloaks covering the neck, reaching up just under the 
hat, with large hanging sleeves fallimg over the knees ; 
no matter—the snow or the rain, the floods or the frost, 
had been strongest. While battling each one against 
the weather which hampered his journey, prelates, 
barons, or knights must have been obliged to stop their 
animals in some isolated inn, and as they listened to the 
sound of the sleet on the wooden panels which closed 
the window, feet at the fire in the smoky room, while 
waiting the retreat of the waters, they thought on the 
royal displeasure which soon, no doubt, would show itself 
in ‘the Painted Chamber’ at Westminster. In short, 
though there were roads, though property was bur- 
dened with obligatory services for their support, though 
laws from time to time recalled their obligations 
to the possessors of the soil, though the private in- 
terest of lords and of monks, in addition to the 
interest of the public, gave occasion to reparation 
now and then, the fate of the traveler in a fall of 
snow or in a thaw was very precarious. The Church 
might well have pity on him, and might specify him, 
together with the sick and the captive, among the un- 
furtunates whom she recommended to the daily prayers 
of pious souls.” 


* That certainly,” observed the Professor, “ does 
not remind one of a drive from Brighton to London, 
or a coaching trip in North Devon, nor are the 
wooden-paneled windows and smoky rooms of the 
wayside inns suggestive of appetizing cold beef 
and cucumbers. But there is this comfort about 
it: such a picture of fourteenth century times helps 
one to realize, in spite of the social pessimists, 
that Christian civilization and the condition of all 
classes of men have made great advances during 
the past five hundred years. Your book would be 

medicine for the cynics who sigh for the 
* Good Old Times !’” 

“I think I marked a paragraph the other day,” 
replied the Journalist—* yes, here it is—that strik- 
ingly illustrates your point, Professor : 

“ A bishop did not start on a journey without a great 
train ; and the bishops, not to speak of their episcopal 
visitations, had to travel like the nobility to visit their 
lands and to live on them. On all these occasions they 
took with them their servants of different classes and 
their companious, like the king with his court. The 
accounts of the expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bish- 
op of Hereford, give an idea of the broad life led by 
the prelates. He was a bishop of some importance, 
very rich in consequence ; many manors belonged to 
his bishopric ; he could hold bis rank as prelate and 
lord, be hospitable, charitable to the poor, and spend 
much on requests and suits at the court of Rome and 
elsewhere. He had constantly in his pay about forty 
persons of different ranks, the greater part of whom 
accompanied the master in his numerous changes of 
residence. His squires (armigeri) had from a mark 
(13s. 4d.) to a pound a year; his valleti—that is, the 
clerks of his chapel and others, his carters, porters, 
faleoners, grooms, messengers, etc.—had from a crown 
to eight shillings and eightpence. In the third degree 
came the kitchen servants, the baker, with two or four 
shillings a year; in the fourth degree, the boys or 
pages who helped the other servants, and received from 
one to six shillings a year. One of the most curious 
retainers of the Bishop was Thomas de Bruges, his 
champion, who received an annual salary that he might 
fight in the prelate’s name on occasion of any lawsuit 
which might be terminated by jadicial duel.” 


* Fancy Bishop Potter retaining John L. Sullivan 
to maintain order in an East Side mission,” said 
the Collegian, in an aside to the Young Lady. (I 
notice that he likes to talk to her in a low voice 
whenever he can find the least excuse.) 

“Sh,” she replied, shaking her finger at him 
reprovingly but so deliciously ; “you must not talk 
so flippantly. And, besides, I wish you would never 
mention the name of that wretched creature in my 
hearing again |” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Collegian, with well- 
assumed surprise and reproach pictured on his 
honest countenance. “ Bishop Potter a wretched 
crea— gee 

* You know very well whom I meant,” interrupted 
the Young Lady, as severely as she could, and then, 
turning a cold shoulder upon the reckless youth, she 
asked the Journalist how the English women, poor 
things ! traveled in those days when their husbands 


_the lady unmistakably rides astride. 
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found it a matter of so much difficulty to journey 


even on horseback. 

So the Journalist—who is a confirmed bachelor, 
and, strange to say, finds it the simplest thing in the 
world to fix his mind on something else beside the 
Young Lady’s eyes, or the curl of that lock of hair at 
the back of her neck, or the piquant curve of her 
chin, or the graceful motion of her hand as it makes 
the stitches of her pretty embroidery work—began 
to read again : 

“ The king and his lords journeyed on horseback for 
the most part, but they had also carriages. Nothing 
gives a better idea of the encumbering, awkward luxury 
which formed the splendor of civil life during the four- 
teenth century than the structure of these heavy ma- 
chines. The best had four wheels ; three or four horses 
drew them, harnessed in a row, the postilion being 
mounted upon one, armed with a short-handled whip of 
many thongs; solid beams rested on the axles, and 
above this framework rose an archway rounded like 
a tunnel; as a whole ungraceful enough. But the 
details were extremely elegant : the wheels were carved, 
and their spokes expanded near the hoop into ribs 
forming pointed arches ; the beams were painted and 
gilt ; the inside was hung with those dazzling tapestries, 
the glory of the age ; the seats were furnished with 
embroidered cushions ; a lady might stretch out there, 
half sitting, half lying ; pillows were disposed in the 
corners as if to invite sleep ; square windows pierced 
the sides and were hung with silk curtains. Thus 
traveled the noble lady, slim in form, tightly clad in a 
dress which outlined every curve of the body, her long, 
slender hands caressing the favorite dog or bird. The 
knight, equally tightened in his cote-hardie, regarded 
her with a complacent eye, and, if he knew man- 
ners, opened his heart to his dreamy companion in long 
phrases like those in the romances. The broad fore- 
head of the lady, who has perhaps coquettishly plucked 
off ber eyebrows and stray hairs, a process about which 
satirists were indiguant,' brightens up at moments, and 
her smile is like a ray of sunshine. 
axles groan, the horseshoes crunch the ground, the ma- 
chine advances by fits and starts, descends into the hol- 
lows, bounds altogether at the ditches, and falls back 
with a dull noise. The knight must speak pretty loud 
to make his dainty discourse—maybe inspired by the 
recollections of the Round Table—heard by his com- 
panion.... 

“The possession of such a carriage as this was a 
princely luxury. They were bequeathed by will from 
one to another, and the gift was valuable. On Sep- 


tember 25, 1355, Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady Clare, 
wrote her last will and endowed her eldest daughter 


with ‘her great carriage, with the covertures, carpets, 
and cushions.’ In the twentieth year of Richard IL., 
Roger Rouland received £400 sterling for a carri 
destined for Queen [sabella ; and Jobn le Charer, in 
sixth of Edward ILI., received £1,000 for the carriage 
of Lady Eleanor (the King’s sister). They were enor- 
mous sums. In the fourteenth century the average 
price of an ox was thirteen shillings one penny farthing ; 
of a sheep, one shilling and five pence; of a cow, nine 
shillings and five pence ; and a penny fora fowl. Lady 
Eleanor’s carriage, then, represented the value of aherd 
of sixteen hundred oxen. . . . 

“ Women were accustomed to riding almost as much 
as men, and when they had to travel they usually did it 
on horseback. A peculiarity of their horsemanship was 
that they habitually rode astride. The custom of riding 
sidewise did not spread in England before the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and even then it 
was not general. In the invaluable manuscript of the 
Decretals in the British Museum, ladies on horseback 
are constantly represented ; they always ride astride. 
At one place horses are shown being brought for a 
knight and a lady ; both saddles are exactly the same ; 
they are very tall behind, so as to form a sort of com- 
fortable chair. The numerousivories of the fourteenth 
century in the South Kensington Museum and in the 
British Museum often represent a lady and her lover, 
both on horseback, and hawking. In almost all cases 
Both ways of rid- 
ing are shown in the illuminations of the Ellesmere 
manuscript of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ which 
illuminations belong to the fifteenth century. The 
Wife of Bath rides astride, and carries large spurs, and 
the Prioress sits sideways.” 

At this point the Journalist closed his book, and 
the faces of the clock and of Uncle John (who was 
enjoying that most delightful of evening recreations, 
an arm-chair nap) warned us that the Evening 
Lamp circle ought to be revolving off to bed. 


The statistics of the Maine Congregational churches 
for 1889, which have been gathered by Secretary C. H. 
Pope, show the following facts : Of the 242 churches 
94 are pastorless, a large number of them having 
student supplies during the summer. In addition to 
the 121 Congregational ministers, 8 of other denomina- 
tions are also serving the 149 churches regularly sup- 
plied. 


' La Tour Landry relates a story of a holy hermit whosaw 
in a dream his nephew's wife in purgatory. The demons 
were pushing burning needles into her eyebrows, An angel 
told him that it was because she had trimmed her eyebrows 
and temples, and increased her forehead, and plucked out 
her hair, thinking to beautify herself and to please the world 


Meanwhile the . 
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fAny subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a rep/yeither through the columns of the paper or bu personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Will you kindly answer a few questions and elucidate a 


- few points that have been for some time troubling me? 


1. Do Christian evolutionists hold that all life and the forces 
of nature are direct manifestations of the Spirit of God? 2. If 
so, how do they discriminate between the evil and the good ? 
Or, in other words, what is evil and what is good? 3. Is the 
idea of a personal God separate and distinct from the forces of 
nature held by scientific people any longer? To illustrate : 
A man makes a loom and sets it in motion ; he then superin- 
tends it. Is God like the man, and the world like the ma- 
chine, or are they one? If so, this idea seems to me to mix 
things up in an inexplicable puzzle. For instance, the Spirit 
of God is ina good man. Is that same Spirit in the wild beast 
that devours him? To me, the theory that evolutionists hold 
(if I am right in my idea of what they believe) seems to me 
to be pure and simple pantheism If you can clear up my 
ideas on these points I shall be extremely grateful. 4. Do 
you think it wise for missionaries in this country to preach 
any longer the doctrine of ** the fall’’? The educated natives 
are perfectly familiar with modern scientific theories concern- 
ing the creation, and you may find in their libraries the writ- 
ings of Darwin, Spencer. Huxley, Mivart. ete. 5. In view of 
this, do you not think it would be wise for the missionaries 
to at least take some pains to become informed on the subject 
of evolution? Those that I have talked with have, without 
any exception, held a strong prejudice against any theory 
that tended to annul the account in Genesis of the creation 
and fall. They all hold the theory of inspiration that was 
held fifty years ago. 6. What course would you advise a 
person to take who wished to join the mission. and who was 
convinced of the truth of the evolution theory, in view of the 
fact that any other teaching than that which has been taught 
for so long would give offense to the other missionaries ? 


M. B. P. (India.) 


1. Yes. 2. Natural evil, e. g. 
imperfect , 1. e. good in the making. oral evil, 
or “sak is ee spoiled by man’s we of the divine 
order, in which the “ spirit” is to rule the “flesh.” 3. 
Yes, in the sense in which a man’s force is distinguish- 
able from the man; not in the sense of the distinction 
between a man and his machine. Aristotle likened the 

rocess of nature to the skill of a ship-builder who is 
inside his timber. God is in every particle of water in 
that form of divine energy which we describe as the 
chemical force that holds the component atoms of 
oxygen and hydrogen in union. God is in the good man 
according to his nature, and in the beast according to 
its nature. Otherwise God would not be omnipresent 
and immanent. God is in the wicked man in the judg- 
ment process by which sin works inward retribution. 
Very different from this is pantheism, which denies any 
divine life or agency outside of the order of nature, 
and whose God is no more than the sum of all things. 
4. No. Jesus did not preach it. Salvation through 
Christ can be adequately preached without ae 
into the question of the origin of sin. 5. Quite as muc 
so as for religious teachers in this country. In our 
judgment, no man is fitted for a ministry among 
thinking men who is not well informed on this subject. 
6. When your views on the points indicated are ma- 
tured and clear, if you wish to join the mission, declare 
your mind fully to your prospective partners, emphasiz- 
ing all points of agreement with them, and satisfy them 
of your disposition and ability to work harmoniously 
with them for the practical end of bringing men to 
Christ. If you fail in this attempt, attempt such evan- 
lical work as you can by yourself with any who may 
be like minded, but in any case é@&hew controversy, 
and insist on what is positive and pragtical. 


May I be excused for seeking your valued opinion on a 
point which has often troubled me; ngmely, how literally 
should we interpret Christ’s precept, ‘As we forgive our 
debtors,’’ as contained in the a prayer? In our busi- 
ness there are many who delay payment, and others who 
would not pay at all unless compelled by legal process. 
But, though using all reasonable precautions to extend credit 
only to those to whom eredit is due, it is more than likely 
that if we did not push gradually harder and harder for our 
pay.we should soon be obliged to close up the business. While 
desiring to carry Christian principles into business life, I do 
not want to be a fanatic, yet in your ‘*‘ Commentary on Mat- 
thew,’’ your note on chap. vi., verse 12, says: ** So the phrase 
‘our debtors’ includes not only those who owe us confession 
and reparation for positive wrong-doing, but also all those 
who are in a more literal sense our debtors, all who in the 
common walks of hfe have come short of their duty to us.”’ 
All will agree that persons who contract debts, in not pay- 
ing. ** come short of their duty.’’ Does it follow that the 
creditor praying this prayer is invoking a curse if he is in 
the habit of trying to collect honest debts ? *,* 

“ Forgive as we forgive” means, Regard our need 
(in all points wherein ee may be bestowed) as 
we regard others’ need. But others’ need of forgive- 
ness is not their only need, and must allow rvom for 
their other needs. Some debtors need to be taught by 
experience not to contract debts recklessly, and not to 
disregard others’ rights by es or postponing pay- 
ment. It is not unfriendly to such to enforce on them 
this moral lesson. Next, the community needs pro- 
tection from those who through folly or fraud abuse 
credit. Against such it is in the interest of social 
rights and duties to press just claims. Further, we 
are not required to love our neighbor better than our- 
self, but only as ourself. Consequently his right to 
forbearance is limited by our right to self-protection 
against imposition. 

1. Whatis Transcendentalism, as expounded by Emerson ? 
2. What was the theology of Thomas Carlyle? 3. Regard- 
ing the resurrection, I would ask your opinion whether the 
soul, after death and separation from the y, takes on any 
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drapery or tangibility, as I cannot conceive the existence of 
an entirely dissmbodved spirit, without form or shape. If it 
takes on any new bvdy or form, | would ask, in the words of 
Tindale, the martyr, whether it *‘ be not in as good case as 
the angels be,’’ and ** what need is there of a resurrection ?”’ 
I only ask, if a good Christian die and go to heaven, for what 
does he require the resurrection of his once earth/y body, 
has been — a body, ond 
1D ; or i Cannot Concelve OF a daisem- 
1. Only Emerson himself can tell you. You must 
gather it from his essays ; for instance, from the “ Over- 
Soul.” 2. It seems to us to have been summed up in 
two points—God Almighty, and a day of judgment on 
all wrongs and shams. 3. Few intelligent Christians 
believe that the earthly body has auy resurrection. 
Resurrection, as we think, is the risiag of the spirit at 
death into the life of the world to come. In that life 
the spirit builds its own body. It is a living thing, and 
in all worlds life is a body-builder, just as it is in this 
world, and accordiog to the laws of the world in which 
it is. 


Will you please give me your opinion as to the reason for 
the injunction, “ Touch me not, for I am not yet ascend 
unto my Father,”’ given by Christ to his disciples after his 
resurrection ? How reconcile it with his afterwards permit- 
ting Thomas to ** thrust his hand into his side”’? F. Ww. 

The first saying quoted was to Mary Magdalene, in 
her believing mind ; the second was to Thomas, in his 
doubting mind. The first intimates that the verifying 
touch is needless to her. Jesus seems to say, also, that 
he is not yet in the fully glorified body, the reality of 
which she might wish to verify by touch, if she could. 


1. What systematic theology, if any, would you advise a 

tor to read who had not had the advantage of a theo- 
ogical seminary? 2. What is your opinion of Smith’s ** Sys- 
tematic Theology’? Who publishes it? 

1. In place of any of the works so entitled, we should 
recommend for a busy pastor the study of Church 
History (Dr. Schaff's for instance), Dr. Mulford’s 
“ Republic of God,” and Professor A. V. G. Allen's 
“Continuity of Christian Thought.” 2. One of the 
best of its kind. Send to Scribners, New York, for 
any of these. 


We should be glad to receive the addresses of a few 
more home missionaries or theological students who 
are unable to subscribe to The Christian Union, but 
who would like to receive the paper after it has been 
read by subscribers. 


RELIGIous News. 


PROGRESS AT ANDOVER. 


1 hr present year at Andover Seminary has been 

a very successful one. The number of students 
is larger than for several years. The facilities for 
quiet study have never been better; while opportu- 
nities for practical training have been so enlarged 
as ~ constitute an important part of the seminary’s 
work. 

A list of elective courses has been announced for 
the next year. The change will not, however, do 
away with the general form of the required course. 
The main difference will be that linguistic study is 
to be optional after the first year, and in its place 
studies in Old and New Testament Introduction 
and in Biblical Theology may be taken. Courses 
are offered on the Life of Christ and on Christian 
Ethics. Also the valuable course in Social Econom- 
ics, which has formerly been an extra given in the 
evening, is now to be a regular elective. 

Ten members of the junior class spend Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday in religious work in Boston, 
mainly in connection with Berkeley Temple. The 
activity of this church has constantly been widening 
its scope and getting its forces arranged for most 
effective effort. With the exception of St. George’s 
Church in New York, it is now without question the 
most comprehensive and successful organized peo- 
ple’s church in America. It is serving as a center 
for a very considerable movement among Congre- 
gational churches to adopt its methods as a whole 
or in part. Mr. Dickinson, the pastor, has the con- 
stant assistance of a stenographer, no little part of 
whose time is required for sending letters of infor- 
mation and advice in response to the inquiries that 
come from pastors far and near. 

This is only to show that Andover students have 
unusual facilities for practical acquaintance with the 
most thorough methods of church work. The stu- 
dents are regular members of the Berkeley force. 
They have their sleeping-rooms and parlor under 
the church roof. As to the value of their services, 
one of the officers of the church says: “* We cannot 
say too much of the students who come to help 
the Berkeley Temple work each week. The inter- 
est they show in the work they are assigned to, and 
their success in the different departments, are worthy 
of great praise.” While they are at the Temple 
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they are under Mr. Dickinson's charge, and he 
directs and instructs them in their duties. 

This work is supported by persons who are 
friends both of Berkeley Temple and of the Semi- 
nary. Each student receives a yearly scholarship 
of $100 from the fund thus collected, and has his 
expenses from Saturday to Monday paid. It is 
expected that the scholarships will be increased in 
number, and that other work in Boston and else- 
where will be undertaken. Professor Tucker has 
for some time been planning for an Andover House 
in Boston, similar to the Oxford House in London, 
to be in charge of several resident graduates of the 
seminary, who should direct the undergraduates’ 
city work. But for the ‘present, at least, nearly all 
the objects are gained through the relations held 
with Berkeley Temple. 

It is probable that two or three men will be de- 
tailed next year for Sunday prison work. More 
attention will probably be given to the grievous 
moral and religious problems which beset so many 
New England country towns. Andover is favor- 
ably located for the study of this phase of the 
change that is taking place in New England farm- 
ing life. A considerable number of the students 
preach in these places on Sundays during the semi- 
nary term, and in many cases spend their summer 
vacations in missionary work on the ground. 

A very able course of lectures was given a few 
weeks ago by Professor J. G. Schurman, of Cornell 
University, on “ The Origin and Grounds of Belief 
in God.” The feeling here isthat Professor Schur- 
man, who has been in the United States only a few 
years, will take a high place among the thinkers of 
the country. Just now the Hyde Lectures are 
being delivered by the Rev. Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
ex-President of Brown University. Dr. Robinson's 
lectures go to show that Christianity is designed 
and fitted to be a universal religion, and that our 
own time is especially favorable for missionary 
enterprises ; and treat, besides, of the training of 
men for the foreign work, and of the methods to be 
used both at home and abroad for its advancement. 
The special lectures for the next year are to be b 
Bishop John F. Hurst, on Missions, and by Presi- 
dent M. H. Buckham, of the University of Ver- 
a on “ Christianity at Work upon Social Prob- 
ems.” 

The Winkley fellowship of $600 annually for 
two years’ study abroad has been awarded to Mr. 
Sherman W. Brown, a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege. A special fellowship of $400 has been voted 
by the Trustees to Mr. George H. Buck, a graduate 
of Amherst, for a year’s post-graduate study in one 
of the American universities. Of those now hold- 
ing fellowships, one, Mr. C. C. Torrey, is now at the 
University of Strasburg, and the other, Mr. C. M. 
Clark, has just returned from Berlin. 

One of the leading features of the i 
Anniversary in June is always the symposium hel 
at the meeting of the Alumni. This year the 
general topic will be “Some Undeveloped Functions 
of Congregational Churches.”’” Under this head 
there are to be addresses upon “The Assistant 
Pastorate,” “The Use of Church Buildings on Week- 
days,” “ Country Churches,” and “ The Restoration 
of Parts of the Christian Year.” 

Rosert A. Woops. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


DR. CUYLER’S RETIREMENT. 


Services commemorating the thirty years’ pastorate 
of the Kev. Dr. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklya 
were held on Wednesday evening of last week. A 
reception preceding gave opportunity for members, 
former members, and other old friends to greet Dr. 
Cuyler socially. At the public exercises letters were 
read from A. A. Low, John G. Whittier, Bishop Potter, 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, the Rav. Drs. Storrs, 
Taylor, Kittredge, Abbott, and others. Short addresses 
from the Rev. Drs. John Hall and L. T. Chamberlain 
were followed by the presentation to Dr. Cuyler of the 
Cuyler Fund of $30,000, a gift from many members of 
the church and congregation, not as a charity, but as a 
token of the lasting obligation under which the church 
rested. Mr. John N. Beach, who made the presentation 
address, said it was a free-will offering, a heart-gift. 
In response, Dr. Cuyler said : 

‘“* T have a great lump in my throat that makes articulation 
difficult, oon the hour is late. I have had a long and 
supremely happy —vz in this glorious church. This 
princely offering | accept, beloved, not merely as a testi- 
mony of your affection, but a gift that may relieve the last 

ears of my life from the corrusions of care. I thank you 
or this sweet act of kindness. Who am | that I should be 
loaded down with vanity? When I think how missionaries 
wear their lives out without echo of popular applause, no 
provision for old age, when I think of Him who had not 
where to lay his head, I am ready to sink into the dust. If I 
were to draw any invidious lines in these exercises, | might 
cite the letters of John G. Whittier and A. A. Low, with 
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whose articles of creed I differ. They prove that Christian- 
ity lays deeper lines than the parchments of the Church. 
Bishop Potter’s letter I bail as a sign of a wider unity of 
Christians. I do not ee to cease preaching. is isn’t 
a farewell, not a bit of it.”’ 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


The Committee of the National Congregational 
Council, the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., Chair- 
man, have advanced by another step toward securing 
the consolidation of their Missionary Magazines, rec- 
ommending, in detail, to the representatives of their 
benevolent societies that the new periodical be a weekly 
of small size, published in New York City, under the 
general control of a committee representing all the 
societies, this committee to elect an editor and a busi- 
ness manager; the paper to be called “ The Christian 
Nation,” and its price to be one dollar per annum. 


In to the African Christians Mr. H. M. 
Stanley has but lately made these ringing statements : 
“T take this powerful body of native Christians in the 
heart of Africa—who prefer exile for the sake of their 
faith to serving a monarch indifferent or hostile to their 
faith—as more substantial evidence of the work of 
Mackay than any number of imposing structures clus- 
tered together and called a mission station would be. 
These native Africans have endured the most deadly 
persecution ; the stake and the fire, the cord and the 
club, the sharp knife and the rifle bullet, have all been 
tried to cause them to reject the teachings they have 
absorbed. Stanch in their beliefs, firm in their convic- 
tions, they have held together stoutly and resolately, 
and Mackay and Ashe may ee to these with a right- 
eous pride, as the results of their labors, to the good, 
kindly people at home who trusted in them.” 


A matter of some import, as evincing afresh the iu- 
fluence of Roman Catholic priests in shaping the policy 
of the French Republic in certain directions, is the case 
of the Rev. John Jones, who was forcibly expelled by 
the French authorities of New Caledonia from the 
Island of Maré, which bad been the scene of his suc- 
cessful missionary labors for thirty-three years. The 
Government allowed him only an hour for preparation 
and arrangement to go on the French man-of-war to 
Noumea ; and now the home officers of the Republic 
have refused an application of the British Government 
to review the case. It is therefore laid before the 
world by the “Chronicle” of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Much awakened religious interest, with some conver- 
sions, is reported at Marsovan, Turkey, and the whole 
work is now spoken of as a “revival.” Here is one of 
the missions of the A. B. C. F. M., and a similar inter- 
est has lately existed at Hadjin in Central Turkey. At 
Erzroom and Erzingam special quickeniug has also been 
evident, and at Marash (all Turkish stations) one hun- 
dred persons have been examined for admission to the 
church. No less than six Societies of Christian En- 
deavor have been organized in connection with the 
churches of the place, and every Sabbath evening the 
students of the theological seminary conduct neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings in about ten of the wards. So 
at Banza Manteke, a Baptist (American) mission sta- 
tion in Central Africa, a “revival” in the best sense, 
of great reach and power, has prevailed within the last 
few months, to the effects of which hearty testimony is 
borne by Mr. William Rasmiissen, of Bishop Taylor’s 
Mission on the Congo River. 


The “ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” has a paragraph 
praising the progress among the churches upon the isl- 
and ot Formosa (off the Chinese coast), in connection 
with the Presbyterian missions, in the matter of self- 
support. Recently one church agreed to help another 
to the amount they were deficient in their pastor’s sal- 
ary, rather than have them receive it from the mission- 
aries. This so shamed the latter enurch that they 
made up the amount themselves. And the “ Spirit of 
Missions” (P. E.) calls attention to the rapid conquest 
of Christianity upon the same island as reported by 
the Rev. Dr. Mackay. He says: “ Fourteen years 
I arrived here. All was dark around. Idolatry was 
rampant. ‘The people were bitter toward any foreigner. 
There were no churches, no hospitals, no students, no 
friends. Year after year passed away rapidly ; but of 
the persecutions, trials, woes ; of the sleepless nights ; 
of the traveling barefoot, drenched with wet; ot the 
nights in ox stables, damp huts, and filthy, small, dark 
rooms ; of the days with students in wet grass, on ihe 
mountain tops, and by the seaside ; of the visits in a 
savage a among the aborigines, you will never 
fully know. Fourteen years of toil have passed away. 
Yesterday 1,273 rejoiced in singing praises to the Lord 
God Almighty. There are now hospitals as well as 
churches, native clergymenas well as teachers, colleges 
as well as primary schools in Formosa, and the native 
Christians largely aid them.” 


«“ A member there ” (ina U.S. Southern town), once, 
in praising a sister present and participant in a negro 
watch-night meeting, “spoke of her having the ability 
to groan so beautifully.” This unique excellence is 
noted in an interesting description of such a meeting, 
given in the “ American Missionary ” for March. “ That 
night,” the record declares, “ this seemed a special gift 
bestowed on all present.” 


“ Periodical Accounts,” the Moravian missionary 
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magazine, printed in London, England, and first issued 
March 2, 1790, is the oldest of the missionary journals 
now in existence. The “ Missionary Herald” ( Boston, 
A. B. C. F. M.) is the oldest in America. 


S ing of H. M. Stanley and the relation of his 
exploring work to Christian missions, one of the April 
magazines remarks: “‘The end of the geographica 
feat is the beginning of the missionary enterprise.’ So 
said Livingstone in reference to his own plans, and so 
it has proved in connection with the discoveries of Mr. 
Stanley. His first expedition resulted in the opening of 
Uganda to the Church Missionary Society, and of Lake 
Tanganyika to the London Society, and subsequently 
his passage of the Congo prepared the way for not less 
than half a dozen missionary societies to enter into that 
formerly unknown region.” 


“Sir Edwin Arnold, author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ ” 
says the “ Missionarv Review of the World,” “was a 
mare ag with the Rev. Dr. Ashmore, of the English 

aptist Mission in China, on the ‘ Belgic,’ from San 
Francisco to Yokohama, and in conversation with him 
said that ‘The Light of Asia’ was to be regarded 
simply as a poem. In regard to his supposed views, 
he said: ‘I have been criticised for an implied com- 
parison between Buddhism and Christianity in regard 
to doctrines derived from them, and principles con- 
tained in them, respectively. No such object was in 
mind. For me, Christianity, rightly viewed, is the 
crown queen of.religion, immensely superior to every 
other ; and, though | am so great an admirer of much 
that is great in Hindu philosophy and religion, I would 
not give one verse of the Sermon on the Mount away 
for twenty epic poems like the Mahabharata, nor ex- 
change the Golden Rule for twenty new Upanishads.’ ” 


A society for missionary work among the Norwegi 
Laplanders was formed in Norway in 1888. The 
“ Episcopal Recorder ” says that it has sent two itiner- 
ant preachers to visit the people in their huts and tents, 
and has begun publishing parts of the Bible and other 
books in their language. 


“Qn the other hand, a hundred years ago the sup- 
porters of missions prayed more regularly and ear- 
nestly, and gave more hberally and lovingly, than the 
larger number but more nominal of their supporters 
do now. At the best the communicants of Christen- 
dom do not give more than ls. 6d. a year. Not more 
than a third of them give anything, and each of these 

ives about 4s. 6d.a year. This is less than half of 

arey’s minimum of 10s. 6d. a century ago. He him- 
self gave himself and £47,000.”"—[R. N. Curt, LL.D., 
at London World’s Missionary Conference. 


In 1889 the various foreign missionary societies 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church in the United 
States have contributed $1,258 for supporting the 
Cawnpore India mission in connection with the Wo- 
man’s Union Missionary Society of America ——The 
Prudential Committee of A. B. é, F. M. have changed 
the time of holding the next annual meeting of the 

, at Minneapolis, Minn., from Tuesday, October 
7 (next), to October 8, at 3p.m. The official sessions 
will end on Saturday, October 11, aed not upon Friday 
(10th) as is usual. A missionary lady (A. B. C. F.M.) 
at Kumamoto, Japan, has been at her nomeeight weeks 
only in the last twelve months ; the rest of her time 
being filled with tours for labor among women in vari- 
ous cities aud towns of Kinshin. Miss Catherine S. 
Scudder (daughter of the Rev. H. M. Seadder), of the 
Northern Japan Mission of the American Hoard, died 
at Pasadena, Cal., February 14, 1890. The Women's 
State Home Missionary Organizations of the country are 
listed with names of officers in the “ Home Missionary ” 
for the current mouth. Seventeen Presbyterian mis- 
sionary societies (eleven American, six Euglish) are at 
work in India, including the Reformed ( Duten) Church. 
The Rev. George F. Pentecost, for the past two or 
three years evangelizing in Scotland, now proposes to 
go out to India with from twenty-five to fifty men and 
women, who shall go at their own cost and settle down 
for a time in certain districts, to give up their time to 
a united work of evangelization, in addition to existing 
agencies already at work. Nine new missionaries 
have been appointed to Japan the present year by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union—an addition of 
thirty-three per cent. to its working force in that coun- 
try, “Sind and British Beluchistan ” is the title of 
a well-written descriptive article in the “ Gospel in All 
Lands” for April. 


. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The trustees of the Lawrenceville School have se- 
lected the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of this city, to 
deliver the Founders’ Day address at the annual com- 
mencement on June 3. This is the address which in 
former years has been yiveu by the Hon. W. C. Breck- 
inridge, Drs. Cuyler, Storrs, Taylor, and Hall. 

~The convention of delegates of the Reformed 
Presbyterian and United Presbyterian Churches having 
under consideration the union of the two, at Pittsburg 
last week, adopted resolutions favoring organic union. 

—The number of the presbyteries which have voted 
on the revision question was last week, according to the 
returns of the “ Independent,” 122, of which eighty- 
two are in favor of revision and forty against revision. 
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Four others either fail or decline to vote on the first 
overture. The 126 presbyteries reported in the table 
represent 3,742. ministers and 515,491 communicants. 
The total of ministers in the Church is 5,936 ; of com- 
municants, 753,749. Considerably less than one-third, 
therefore, is represented by the presbyteries yet to be 
heard from. To this may be added that the past week 
the presbyteries of Elizabeth, N. J, of Rochester, 
Steuben, Albany, Buffalo, Waterville, and Lyons, this 
State, and of St. Paul, Minn., have voted in favor of re- 
vision or of forming a new creed, while the presbyteries 
of Omaha, Neb., Duluth, Minn., Wilmington, Del., St. 
Louis, Mo, Dubuque, Ia., Newcastle, Del., and New- 
ton, N. Y., voted adversely. 

—The New York Presbytery on Monday of last 
week elected as delegates and alternates to the State 
Conference, to be held at Saratoga on May 15, minis- 
ters and elders who are all strongly in favor of revision. 

—The seventeenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction will hold its sessions in the city of Balti- 
more, Md., commencing Wednesday evening, May 14, 
1890, and continuing until Wednesday evening, May 21. 
The object of the Conference is to obtain and diffuse 
information respecting benevolent, charitable, penal, 
and reformatory work: It has no legislative or execu- 
tive power, and does not formally express any united 
opinion upon the subjects discussed. The meeting will 
be reported in The Christian Union. Information about 
railway rates, board, ete., may be obtained from J. M. 
Glenn, Secretary, Baltimore, Md. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D, President of the 
United Society, is now attending a series of conventions 
in the Western States. At Omaha, Neb., the meeti 
was held in the Opera-House, which was crowded, a 
over a thousand people were unable to gain admittance. 

and enthusiastic meetings were held at Kansas 
City, Mo.; Colorado Springs, Col.; Denver, Col.; Salt 
Lake City, Utab, and Angeles, Cal. The Society 
is making rapid progress in all the Western States. 

—An ecclesiastical court of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York met last week to investigate the 
charges against the Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, made some time ago by Nicholas Quacken- 
bos. The session was secret. Mr. Quackenbos ad- 
mitted, after the hearing was over, that he had been 
unable to give sufficient proof to warrant pushing the 
case against Dr. Rylance, and the result confirms the 
complete vindication of that clergyman. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


‘ —— Clizbe, of Amherst, Mass., declines his call to Deer- 
eld. 
—Robert C. Bell, of East Longmeadow, Mass., has re- 


signed. 
—W. H. Allbright, of the Presbyterian Church of Still- 
water. Minn., accepts a call to the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church at Upham’s Corner. Dorchester, Mass. 
—Charles H. Richards, D.D., was installed as pastor of 
the Central Church of Philadelphia. Pa., on April 15. Dr. 
Taylor, of the Broadway Church of New York, delivered the 
sermon. 
—H. F. Tyler has received a call to St. Joseph, Mich. 
—W. IL. Richardson, of Nelson, O.. has resi ’ 
—E. A. Fredenhagen was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Shirland. I11., on April 7. 
—Harry Brickett, of Thetford, Vt., has resigned after a 
pastorate of eight years. 
—Edward B. Mason will be installed as pastor of the 
church in Brunswick, Me., on May 7. 
—L. A. Brink accepts a call to Elma, Ia. 
—S. A. Norton declines a call to Olivette, Mich. 
—Charles S. Nash has received a call to the First Church 
of Chelsea, Mass. 
—H. L. Marsh, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to 
Fairfield. la. 
—William W. Sleeper, associate pastor of the Salem Street 
Church of Worcester, Mass., has received a call from Stone- 
am. 
— Douglas P. Birnie, of Cazenovia, N. Y., has received a 
call from the Windsor Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John A. Stemen was installed pastor of the East Church 
of St. Paul, Minn., on April 11. The sermon was preach 
by the Rev. R. P. Maclaren. 

—H. R. Fraser. of Canada, has received a call from the 
church in Cornwall-on-Hudson,. N. Y. 

—D. W. Fox has received a call from Warrensburg, N. Y. 

—H. O. Lewis will be installed as pastor of the church at 
Smithtown, L. I., on May 7. 

—W. A. Echols has accepted a call to the church at 
Brownville, Ind. 
sr. D. Ellis accepts a call to Immanuel Church, Saginaw, 

ich. 

—Thomas Nichols has received a call from Milford, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E. B. Morris, of the First Baptist Church of Millville, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—E. A. Taylor has received a call from the Park Baptist 
Church of Utica, N. Y. 

—H., C. Alger has become pastor of the Baptist church at 
Kensington, we. 

—J. R. Taber accepts a call from the Universalist Church 
of the Good Tidings, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Archibald P. McDiarmid accepts a call from the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church of Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Pelham Williams, D.D., of St. Stephen's Church (P. E.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. has resigned. me. 

—John C. Smith, of West Medway, Mass., a retired Meth- 
odist minister, died suddenly on April 18. 

—J.S. Large. an Episcopal clergyman of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., died at Galveston, Tex., on April 18. 

—W. E. Waterbury declines a call to the East Boston Bap- 
tist Church. 

—A. P. Grint has been chosen rector of St. James’s Church 
(P. E.), New London, Conn. 

—Alexander Capron, who had been an Epi 
over forty years, died at Jersey City, N. J., on 
age of seventy-six, 


iest f 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


“THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS.’’? 


Those who confess to a loss of relish for the 
verse of Mr. William Morris,and to whom his 
“ Earthly Paradise,” for example, in all its polished 
perfection, presents an enjoyment that is monoto- 
nous, cannot have been prepared for receiving from 
him any such work as his newest one ; rhyme as to 
about one-third of it, and two-thirds of it prose in 
form, but every paragraph of it poetry in the most 
expressive sense from beginning toend. “A Tale 
of the House of the Wolfings and All the Kindred of 
the Mark” is a remarkable literary performance. 
Mr. Morris’s aim in it has been to embody in mod- 
ern literature, as successfully and artistically as 
possible, the antique cantefable or chanson de geste 
which the troubadours and court minstrels of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries sang and declaimed 
to spellbound auditors in camp and palace. In 
these performances two elements were especially 
repeated. First, the material of the tale that the 
minstrel sang was some romantic, heroic history, 
full of intense personalities, and with more or less 
legendary glamour cast around its incidents; sec- 
ond, the story-teller or tale-singer, according to his 
gifts of improvisation, which very seldom were not 
amply sufficient, passed in his art from prose-form 
to verse, from verse to prose, just as the mood 
prompted him to do, or his ideas as to the best 
treatment of a part of his dialogue or description 
suggested. It is this frequent and this at-will transi- 
tion from one form to its complementary, during a 
single narrative, that gives a special individuality to 
the few satisfactory examples of cantefabliauz of 
early timesthatsurvive toourown. But Mr. Morris 
has here written, or sung, an heroic story of the 
days of the Goths, alternately in verse and in prose, 
with a beauty, a dignity, and an impetuous force of 
description and personal characterization that puts 
the antique masters a-burning like pale candles, and 
which once more shows us that these latter days 
of literature can offer the same sort of jewels as 
the past boasted, but polished with an art unknown 
to past lanidaries. 

Mr. Morris lays the scene of his romance in a 
sequestered settlement of the Goths called “ The 
Mark,” a community of war and of agriculture, 
within easy distance of two other kindred abodes of 
the people, the Upper Mark and the Nether Mark. 
Here live together in brave companionship such 
families as the Wolfings, the Elkings, the Bearings, 
valiant in their chiefs and beautiful as to their 
women. Over the community presides Thiodulf, a 
wonderful warrior, the war-duke of the Mark, and 
the beloved of a protecting deity of the forest called 
the Wood-Sun, whom he meets in rare and passion- 
ate trysts and who is his Egeria, and whose daugh- 
ter, a half-mortal of more than mortal loveliness, 
presides as a vestal over the ceremonial religion of 
the tribe, she being also called a Sun—the Hall-Sun. 
The first pages of the book are occupied with de- 
scriptions of the place and the people—descriptions 
that for felicity of language and a marvelous use 
of Saxon words (or rather an avoidance of all Latin 
and Greek derived ones) seem almost unsurpass- 
able. We have the sunshiny forest, the noble old 
roof-tree called the House, the types and pursuits 
of the subjects and allies of Thiodulf and his Wolf- 
ings, and the beauty of Hall-Sun. We next read 
of the moonlight interview between Thiodulf and 
Wood Sun—a lovely idyl. Then begins the real 
action of the tale. The Romans invade the region. 
The great meetings of the people at the Folk-Thing 
to defend their hemes, their alliances, and their 
simple, lofty speeches in council are described. The 
war begins, and the hand of fate is heavy on the 
men of the Mark. The terrible Roman presses his 
circle about them. One by one the strong men 
fall. And, lo! the secret of it is the fact that the 
lovely forest-deity, the Wood Sun, has bound Thio- 
dulf to the wearing of an enchanted hauberk, made 
by the Nibelungs of old, which shall protect him 
from wounds, but a coat that defends her lover at 
the expense of the fortunes and lives of his people 
—for so runs the spell of the hauberk. Thiodulf 
can wear it and fight uninjured, and the Mark 
must perish and the Romans conquer, or else Thio- 
dulf must cast it aside and take his chances with fate 
like the rest of his noble fraternity, and so shall 
the invaders be scourged forth from the Mark. 
Thiodulf sacrifices himself. The Wood-Sun’s pit- 


1A Tale of the House of the yn and All the Kindred of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and Verse by William Morris. 
(Boston: Roberts brothers.) 
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eous but selfish entreaties fail. He casts away the 
talisman of his safety. The Romans are driven 
back, at the eleventh hour, from the very doors of 
the House of the Wolfings. Thiodulf is slain. 
With a picture of his funeral in the Mark, and a 
threnody that reaches a climax of poetry worthy to 
end the tale, the tale ends. 

So runs Mr. Morris’s work. It is saying nothing 
to call it an uncommon one. For we must go back 
centuries to find the sort of writing to which it stands 
in closest sympathy. Perhaps the modern concep- 
tions nearest like it are those in the fictions of 
Freytag in the “Our Forefathers” series; but in 
these no effort at verse or poetic color, nor any 
particular diction, of course, was undertaken. It is 
something by itself altogether, this “ House of the 
Wolfings.” It is beautiful to the utmost degree, and 
strong as a saga. The characters are like life. 
They rise and move and speak before us with the 
majesty and the beauty, the grand simplicity, of 
Homer and of the Greek tragic heroes and heroines, 
as well as of the men and women of the Trouvére 
days. Imagination never flags. It is hard to 
believe that the scenes and situations are of no 
historical truth—at least as applied. Mr. Morris 
has caught up all the chords of heroism and a 
mystic love and inevitable fate, and given us such 
tones in his epic as the air has not been stirred 
with for a long time indeed. Almost every word is 
chosen as if out of a hundred. Every page is full 
of beauty and strength. 

Wecannot make here any sufficient quotations from 
the book to illustrate its qualities. It is not a long 
work ; but to begin to make an excerpt is a danger- 
ous license, and does violence to the selection. The 
reader must start at its beginning. He will easily 
reach the end in an afternoon or a long evening. 
He will reach it with a poetical and dramatic im- 
pression of its merit on his imagination, steadily 
growing stronger all the way through, that no mere 
clipping can more than suggest. The absolute 
verse—written in the old Nibelungen meter—we 
shall not touch here. But, as one brief instance of 
how nearly Mr. Morris's Saxon prose can be poetry 
in its words and simple sentiment, we venture to 
take from an early chapter—the second—entitled 
“The Flitting of the War-Arrow,” a purely de- 
scriptive passage that speaks with eloquence of 
what is before and after it of its sort : 


“ Tells the tale that it was an evening of summer,when 
the wheat was in the ear, but yet green, and the neat- 
herds were done driving the milch-kine to the byre, and 
the horseherds and the shepherds had made the night- 
shift, and the outgoers were riding two by two, and one 
by one, through the lanes between the wheat and the 
rye toward the meadow. Round the cots of the thralls 
were gathered knots of men and women, both thralls 
and freemen, some talking together, some hearkening a 
song or a tale, some singing, and some dancing together, 
and the children gamboling about from group to group 
with their shrill and tuneless voices, like young throstles 
who have not yet learned the song of their race. With 
these were mingled dogs, dun of color, long of limb, 
sharp-nosed, gaunt, and great; they took little heed of 
the children as they pulled them about in their play, 
but lay down, or Joitered about, as though they had 
forgotten the chase and the wild-wood. Merry was the 
folk with that fair tide, and the promise of the harvest, 
and the joy of life, and there was no weapon among 
them so close to the houses, save here and there the 
boar-spear of some herdsman or herdswoman late come 
from the meadow. . . . Now the sun was set, and the 
gloaming was at point to begin, and the shadowless 
twilight lay upon the earth. The nightingales on the 
borders of the wood sang carelessly from the scattered 
hazel trees above the greensward, where the grass was 
cropped down close by the nibbling of the rabbits ; but 
in spite of their song and the divers voices of the men- 
folk about the houses, it was an evening on which 
sounds from aloof can be well heard, since noises carry 
far at such tides. Suddenly they who were on the 
edges of these throngs and were the less noisy held 
themselves as if to listen, and a group that had gathered 
about a minstrel to hear his story fell hearkening also 
round about the silenced and hearkening tale-tellers. 
Some of the dancers and singers noted them, and in 
their turn stayed the dance and kept in silence to 
hearken, and so from group to group spread the 
change, till all were straining their ears to hearken 
the tidings. Already the men of the night-shift 
had heard it, and the shepherds of them had turned 
about, and were trotting smartly back through the 
lanes of the tall wheat, but the horseherds were now 
scarce seen on the darkening meadow, as they galloped 
on fast toward their herds to drive home the stallions. 
For what they had heard was the tidings of war... . 
Nor did any that hearkened doubt what it was, but all 
knew it for the blast of the great war-horn of the 
Elkings whose Roof lay up Mirkwood Water, next to 
the Roof of the Wolfings.” 


“The House of the Wolfings”’ will not be Mr. 
Morris's most popular book ; not so with the most 
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literary class. Its appeal is toa special taste every- 


where. But it will surely leave an impression, on 
those who know what he accomplishes in it, that 
nothing else he has written can leave. He has shown 
himself in it with all his old traits of masterful 
beauty and perfection of execution as to whatever 
his hand is set; and he makes evident in it traits 
that remove him more and more from the poets of 
our day and generation. 

The edition of “The House of the Wolfings”’ is 
handsome and well printed. 


LITERATURE AND POETRY.' 


If, as is at times alleged, the versatile author of the 
essays which make up this handsome volume does not 
possess, in the highest degree, the creative and con- 
structive faculty of thought, few who know the best 
of his work are inclined to disparage it on that 
account. For, so far as he may fall short in the 
one direction, he assuredly makes good the defi 
ciency by the range and accuracy of his knowledge 
as to facts, and, largely, by his insight of their rela- 
tions, in whatever field of investigation he em- 
ploys his mental powers. 

“Studies in the English Language,” with which 
the work opens, warrants all that has been said. 
Not to claim that this essay is other than what is 
meant by its title, we do not now remember any- 
thing which has been written upon the same subject 
presenting in the same compass, and in so compact 
and clear style, a like amount of instructive and 
stimulating information. One cannot read it with- 
out delight, or rise from it unmoved toward fresh 
esteem for his native or adopted tongue, or with- 
out a quickening of purpose to be more familiar 
with its structure and resources. 

Dr. Schaff's analysis of the English language 
presents, at sufficient length for ordinary readers, the 
results of the best scholarship, and his illustrations 
of these results are ample and felicitous. He 
exhibits in due proportion its Saxon-Latin and 
French-Latin elements, tracing their gradual min- 
gling, and also the relations of Saxon and Norman 
within it, supplementing this by pointing out other 
constituents—Celtic, Danish, Hebrew, Greek, Dutch, 
Italian, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Sclavonic, Indian 
(North American), together with current Amer- 
icanisms, and “hybrid words,’ made up of two 
different languages, often in strange conjunction. 

Thence, touching briefly the organic union of all 
these, the essayist indicates the nature of the mix- 
ture obtained. This is, upon the one hand, a 
confusion of the laws of spelling, an insufficiency of 
alphabet, a change of accent (from the original) in 
pronunciation ; but, as is alleged, such disadvantages 
are more than compensated in the increased number 
of sounds secured, and a resultant addition in 
efficiency for speech and for poetic composition. 
Further, the ease and simplicity of English gram- 
matical structure is noted, and justly, as aiding to 
make it the superior of all the other languages of 
Christendom. Passing without mention minor ex- 
celiencies, Dr. Schaff reaches a sober judgment con- 
cerning the cosmopolitan destination of our English 
tongue. Not, assuredly, that it is ever to absorb the 
thousand others now spoken on the earth ; but since 
“the progress of humanity and of Christianity 
require the preponderance of one language as a com- 
mon medium of international intercourse and a con- 
necting link between the various members of the civ- 
ilized world,” so our author finds in the present won- 
derful spread of English over the face of the globe 
the guaranty of its ultimate preponderance, through 
its adoption as the chief organ of international com- 
munication. The essay closes with fitting empha- 
sis of the relations of the English language and the 
English Bible. As can be seen from this cursory 
outline, it makes a presentation of much power and 
beauty, copiously enlivened as it is by apposite and 
charming citation. 

The whole volume is to be commended, alike as 
to matter and manner, as one of the very best of its 
order. We have been especially impressed by its 
value as a model of English style. Its topics are 
various, but that is a merit evident in the treatment 
of each, and any student of literature will find it to 
his account to deal with this book as such. The 
contrast furnished by it in this respect with much 
of thecontemporary writing labeled * popular,’ with 
which our shops and homes are swarming, and that 
to repletion, is marked and hopeful; for books like 


1 Literature and Poetry. Studies in the English Language ; 
The Poetry of the Bible; The Dies Ire: The Hymns of 
St. Bernard ; The University, Ancient and Modern: Dante 
Alighieri; The Divina Commedia. By Philip Schaff, LL.D., 


Professor of Church History in the Union Th fenl Semi- 
nary. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘Sane Semi 
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this enter into the forces that discipline and elevate 
the mental fiber of their age. 


To some of our readers this encomium may 
appear as a tribute to the author for which there is 
little need, because he took his own erage ago 
among American men of letters. But list of 
his works shows nothing exactly similar in kind to 
the present publication, and it is not to be forgotten 
that our recognition of its worth may guide others 
who read these judgments to sources of enjoyment 
and means of education of which they have hereto- 
fore been ignorant.: Any one of the monographs 
here printed will reward all attention which may be 
given to it. The sketch of Dante’s career and the 
essay on “The Divina Commedia” may be in- 
stanced as in point. 

“ Literature and P ” has been 
with scholarly care, and with a breadth of view as 
to apparatus for its use which was to be looked for, 
although it is not free from typographical error. 


Few men of eighty have the young heart, the cheer- 
ful spirit, and the buoyant temperament of T. Adolphus 
Trollope. The universal pleasure expressed at his first 
volume of reminiscences has induced him to prepare a 
second. What I Remember, Vol. [I.,can hardly be said to 
be as rich in recollections of famous people as its pred- 
ecessor, nor to have so many amusing anecdotes, but it 
is still an exceedingly agreeable and gossipy book. 
One of its pleasantest features is the completeness with 
which it is suffused with the personality of the author 
—a fine specimen of the old school gentleman—hearty, 
brisk, confidential, fond of a classical quotation, 
fluent without being garrulous, and of an 
preg, Baran of life and art in many coun- 
tries. The book covers the third quarter-century of 
Mr. Trollope’s life, and takes up the story at the time 
of his marriage to his second wife, the well-known 
novelist, Frances Eleanor Trollope. Most of the _ 
described were spent in Italy and in travel, and Mr. 
Trollope’s intimate knowledge of society and of literary 
and political circles gives him an immense fund of ma- 
terialtodrawon. There are many descriptive passages, 


also, and in this kind of writing Mr. Trollope has for 


many, many years been recognized as a master. 
The chapter describing the events which led to the unifi- 
cation of Italy has a decided historic interest. We can 
hardly spare space, as we would like to do, for a selec- 
tion from the anecdotes told by Mr. Trollope, but we 
give as a single specimen his translation of an epitaph 
from a Spanish tombstone. Its sublime egotism neu- 
tralizes what would otherwise be irreverence. It runs : 
“ Here lies Juan Cabeca, chorister to our lord the King. 
When he was received into the choir of angels in aug- 
mentation of their happy company, his voice was so dis- 
tinguishable from the rest that even God himself list- 
ened with attention, and at last said rather severely to 
the angels, ‘Hold your tongues, ye calves! and let 
Juan Cabeca, chorister to the oye Spain, sing my 
praise.” (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


The Physical Properties of Gases. By Arthur L. 
Kimball. ‘Riverside Science om Vol. II. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) When Professor Menden- 
hall’s little book, “ A a of Electricity,” appeared 
some time ago, it was cordially received, because it was 
just what was needed—an accurate résumé by a scientific 
man of pro in electrical science. In this age of 
rapid scientific discovery, every intelligent man and 
woman needs to know of its progress. They want infor- 
mation that is exact, accurate, and up todate. We are 
glad to see that rd em» of “ A Century of Elec- 
tricity” have decided to consider it the first of a series 
of dainty little books on physics—the “ Riverside 
Science Series.” The second number is before us. To 
say it is a worthy successor of Mendenhall’s book is to 
speak well of it. We may say more, however: the 
little book “ Physical Properties of Gases” is charming. 
The subject is one of unusual ——a abounding in 
points of difficulty. Mr. Kimball has treated it in a 
masterly way. He sketches the history of scientific 
work upon gases from the time of Archimedes strug- 
gling with the question of pressures, down to Crookes 
experimenting upon radiant matter. No subject is 
omitted because of its difficulty. Thermodynamics and 
the kinetic theory of gases are as clearly and fully con- 
sidered as the simplest problems of buoyancy. The 
first experiments in any branch of the study are care- 
fully given ; then are presented the more careful inves- 
tigations of later workers ; then the facts deduced, and 
the whole matter illustrated in its practical applica- 
tions. The style and treatment are so simple that a 
bright boy of fourteen may follow the whole discus- 
sion ; so profound that the man of keen mind enjoys it 
just as heartily. 


We have ages = our readers one or two ex- 
tracts owe ghee . Rassell’s Jn a Club Corner. Like 
his “ Club of One,” it is a most agreeable mélange of 
book chat, anecdote, reminiscence, and criticism. To 
say that there is nota dull page in it is to state a 
literal fact. The material has been gleaned from a 
hundred sources ; one surmises that whole libraries of 
ana have been winnowed by the author, and that we are 
given the choicest selections of a taste whose nicety 
and sense of humor are indisputable. To readers of 
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stories will be familiar; but he will be indeed an 
omnivorous lover of this class of literature who cannot 
find here much that is new to him. And of the inci- 
dents and re and odd Ty ery om one has 
read of before, it must be said t y are almost 
invariably friends with whom one is always glad to 
renew his acquaintance. If we compare the book with 
the “Idle Thoughts ” spoken of below, it is instructive 
to note the difference between the fine — 
the first—the power of giving form, finish, delicacy 
to the matter in hand without ceasing to be entertain- 
i and the rough-apd-tumble methods of the second. 
We should add that “ Ina Club Corner ” is printed and 
bound in quite charming style—page, side-titles, and 
cover color and design being all capitally suited to the 
end in view. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors, by 
Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Wellesley College, has already passed into a 
third edition, a fact which certainly evidences its use- 
fulness as an educational text-book. The work was 
originally prepared in the form of leaflets accompany- 
ing a course of lectures on the writers of the nineteenth 
century, its purpose being to supply students with the 
fullest and most trustworthy material for the study of 
these writers. In the case of each author, in addition 
to the statement of significant biographical facts, a full 
list of biographical writings relating to him is supplied, 
his contemporaries in the same department of literary 
work are enumerated, representative selections from 
his work in all forms are presented, a list of his friends 
is given, with a bibliography including all the best essays 
or reviews on his work. Every teacher or stu- 
dent of literature will appreciate on the instant the 
extraordinary usefulness of a book so inclusive and 
comprehensive. To one studying alone it is an invalu- 
able guide, furnishing just the knowledge which is 
necessary in order to make a complete a intelligent 
gy of each English writer. (Boston: D. C. Ginn & 
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Judge Tourgée writes with a vivid and emotional 
quality that — to be generated from a conviction 
which is equally deep and sincere. His stories are in- 
variably novels of purpose, and deal with the social 
problems which are pressing hard upon the generation 
of to-day, and it is our opinion that such novels are 
always worth reading, whether or no we expect to agree 
with the author. In his present story, Pactolus Prime, 
Judge Tourgée has taken up the very difficult question 
of the education and social amelioration of the Southern 
negro. Although the story is powerful in places, and 
quite clever at times, our impression upon closing the 
volume is that the author has left the matter about 
where he took it up. An apparently just plan for dis- 
tribution of an appropriation to teach the blacks is sug- 
gested, but be that Judge Tourgée seems in these 
pages to feel that he is powerless to definitely prescribe 
any remedy for the racial evil. The career of the 
hero is unnecessarily improbable, but in a book of this 
sort that isa minor matter. At all events, the great 
problem we have before us is strongly stated in this 
story, and that is what the American people need. 
(New York : Cassell Publishing Co.) 


It was a happy thought of the projector of the Ex- 
positor’s Bible to strike out in a fresh method of inter- 
pretation of the Bible for the use of the le. The 
old and scholastic manner of comment had the dis- 
advantage of disjoining texts. It produced a general 
impression that the Bible was intended to furnish texts 
for sermons. It is excellent as analysis, but we need 
synthesis as well. There is danger that in verse-for- 
verse comment we shall fail to see the forest on 
account of the trees. The method of the Expositor’s 
Bible is to look at the Biblical books in their wholeness, 
and the result bas been suggestive, inspiring, to a 
degree. Judges and Ruth, by the Rev. Robert A. 
Watson, M.A. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
is simply an admirable piece of work, for Mr. Watson’s 
powers of interpretation are exceptional. His char- 
acteristics are intellectual breadth, firm grasp, and 
spiritual insight, and in our opinion they make this 


volume a worthy companion of Dr. Dod’s “ Genesis” in 
the same series. 
The writings of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, an English 


journalist and humorous essayist, have suddenly attained 
a very considerable vogue. We have already spoken 
of his “ Three Men in a Boat;” and that amusing trifle 
is now followed by Jdle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. As 
the title indicates, the talks of Mr. Jerome are desul- 
tory, unconstrained, and i uential. He has a 
faculty of making the reader laugh by sudden, unex- 
twists of words or meaning. e result is cer- 
tainly amusing, but in a burlesque, extrava fashion 
rather than one characterized by the higher qualities of 
humor. Take out the not always overrefined fun and 
the book would be poor indeed, the reflective and sen- 
timental passages being expressed in overfine lan 
and often in slipshod English, (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


If Mr. Walter Besant has added nothing to our stock 
of information about Captain Cook in his volume for 
the “English Men of Action,” he has at all events 
written a readable biography of a famous man. Some- 
how the pen of a practiced novelist has lightened up 


the account of this life till it reads like a ge 


volumes of biography and reminiscence many of the romance. But Captain Cook’s life was in itself 
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with adventure and strange or remarkable events. 
From the day he ran away to sea till he fell transfixed 
by a sa spear on the shores of Hawaii, the soberest 
account of his career must be a record of extraordinary 
experiences. Mr. Besant’s explanation of Cook’s mo- 
tive in allowing the Sandwich Islanders to worship 
bim as a god is new, but quite plausible. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) 


The Hammer: A of Maccabean I'imes, by Alfred 
J. Church (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is an in- 
teresting story based upon the First Book of Maccabees. 
Professor Church dips his pen in bright pigments, and 
has certainly in this instance produced a literary 
picture of vivid local color. One sees a succession of 
tableaux through its pages. The book is just the thing 
for Sunday-school libraries, for it will interest while it 
—— condition of Judaism before the advent of 
our 
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—A monument in honor of Fritz Reuter is to be 
erected at his native place, Neubrandenburg. 

—Word comes from Boston that Estes & Lauriat 
will bring out this fall the reminiscences of General 
B. F. Butler. They will fill two volumes, and ought to 
make highly entertaining reading. 

—The Mrs. Orr who 1s engaged on the biography of 
Robert Browning is a sister of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
the President of the Royal Academy, and was fora 
long time an intimate friend of Browning and his family. 
Browning’s son intends to give the most of the poet’s 
manuscripts to Balliol College, Oxford. 

—The Carisbrook Library, one of the most valuable 
series of books now coming from the press, has received 
as its latest addition John Gower’s “‘ Confessio Aman- 
tis.” These books are admirably made, and so far con- 
tain nothing but the very best English literature. 
(New York : George Routledge & Sons.) 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just issued a 
low-priced but exceedingly well-made edition of Jusse- 
rand’s “ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages,” 
from which a great deal of interesting matter is quoted 
in The Evening Lamp in this week’s Christian Union. 
‘The book is one of singular and varied interest. 

—Of the 250 copies of the édition de luxe of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s forthcoming book, each copy will be numbered 
and signed by Stanley himself. I[t will be printed on 
the best hand-made paper, and the illustrations—some 
of which will not be found in the other edition—will be 
specially printed on Japanese paper and mounted. The 
price of the English de luxe copies will be $52. 

—Mr. Field quotes a characteristic anecdote related 
by Mrs. Isaac Henderson, wife of the novelist: “On 
our voyage to Europe some years ago, we met, among 
other fellow-passengers, a very wealthy gentleman 
from Boston. One day he otek me : ‘ Well, madam, 
and what does your husband do for a living?’ With 
sincere pride I answered : ‘ My husband is an author.’ 
‘ An author, eh?’ said the Croesus. ‘ One of those men 
who write books,eh? Well, I suppose they have their 
uses. 

—* Midnight Talks at the Club” is the title of a 
volume shortly to be published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 1t is made up chiefly of a series of articles 
under the same title first published in the New York 
“ Times,” which excited a deal of interest when 
they first appeared, and of an article entitled “ A Pro- 
test Against Dogma,” by the same author, Amos K. 
Fiske, which attracted much attention in a recent num- 
ber of the “Forum.” These papers contain free and 
candid discussions of various religious, social, political, 
and moral questions that interest thinking people of 
the present day. 

—‘ Makers of America” is the general title of a 
series of duodecimo volumes of biography to be issued 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city. The editor of the 
series is Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. It is proposed to 
include in this series lives of discoverers, colonizers, 
statesmen, men pf war, of letters, theologians, invent- 
ors—in short, “men who, in every walk of life, have 
been of sufficient force to stamp their impress on their 
times, and to help shape the affairs of the continent.” 
Among the subjects and authors already arranged for 
are: “Christopher Columbus,” by President C. K. 
Adams; “ Robert Morris” and “ Alexander Hamilton,” 
by Professor W. S. Sumner ; “Thomas Jefferson,” by 
James Schouler ; “ Francis Higginson,” by T. W. Hig- 
ginson ; “ Peter Stuyvesant,” by Bayard Tuckerman ; 
“ Charles Sumner,” by Anna L. Dawes; and “ William 
White,” by the Rev. J. H. Ward, with an introduction 
by Bishop Potter. 

—The following is as of an interview with 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson which recently appeared in the 
Melbourne “ Herald :” 

‘** The story he has written during his residence in Samoa, 
and which is now complete, is entitled * The Wrecker.’ ‘The 
scene is laid in the South Pacific, and the story is based upon 
the adventures of a wrecked ship, to which a mystery is at- 
tached that is solved only in the last chapter. Mr. Steven- 
son is also engaged on an historical work dealing with Samoa, 
in the preparation of which he is assisted by his [stepson and} 
collaborator, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. The novelist intends 
spending six months studying Australian life and charaeter, 
and at the end of that time he hopes to have collected suffi- 
cient materials for a colonial novel. ‘The report by cable a 
few weeks ago, that Mr. Stevenson intends making Samoa 
his permanent home, is now confirmed. e has become so 
enamored of the Samoan climate, which admirably suits his 
delicate constitution, that he has purchased a piece of land 
ae mountain slopes and will shortly commence 
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“The Voice” has followed up its exposure of the 
method in which the liquor campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania was conducted by the publication of a series 
of letters from liquor dealers and politicians, both 
in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, instructing the 
supposed anti-prohibitionists in Nebraska how they 
may make sure of victory in the approaching cam- 
paign. Perhaps the most interesting of these 
letters is that from Thomas Grimes, a wholesale 
liquor dealer in Providence. Among other things 
he says that the city committee of the liquor dealers 
in Providence interested in their behalf General 
Charles R. Brayton, the Republican leader who was 
appointed State Constable under a special act of the 
Legislature to enforce prohibition. The letter says 
of him: “ He took care of the Republican State and 
city committees. We paid him $6000 for his 
services.” Mr. Grimes recommends that General 
Brayton be engaged to come to Nebraska to 
take part in the campaign. Following this letter 
is one from General Brayton himself, saying that 
“ for a fair remuneration ” he will come to Nebraska 
“to organize your campaign and start you all 
right.” The remaining letters published in the 
“Voice” all urge the necessity of securing the 
press, getting ministers to preach high license, and 
urging upon the taxpayers the revenue they can 
secure by licensing the saloons. 


The Iowa Legislature has passed laws facilitating 
the sale of liquors by physicians and relaxing the 
restraints hitherto imposed upon sale by druggists. 
The proposition, however, to. substitute high license 
and local option for prohibition has been defeated 
by a strict party vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘The Union Labor member, who upon most 
questions has sided with the Democrats, voted with 
the Republicans against modifying the prohibitory 
law. It seems that several of the rural Democrats 
were at heart in favor of prohibition and several of 
the city Republicans at heart in favor of license 
and local option, but the question was made a party 
one, and every man voted with his party. 


The Des Moines “ Register,’ which favored the 
modification of the law, has been getting a good 
deal of fun out of the letters which have been com- 
ing from district judges against the proposal to con- 
solidate some of the districts and thus cut down 
their number. A good many of these judges two 
years ago wrote to Governor Larrabee testifying 
that the prohibitory laws had greatly diminished 
crime and reduced court work. Now they write 
that the courts are full of business all of the time, 
and that they are very much overworked men. The 
“ Register” makes the following comment : 

“ The public would like to know honor bright whether 
they were telling the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth when they wrote to the Governor, or 
are they telling the whole truth now, when they pro- 
test that they have so much work to do that the judi- 
cial system of Iowa cannot spare a single judge ?” 


Temperance people in Massachusetts are urging 
upon the Legislature the adoption of municipal 
suffrage for women. 


In the New York Assembly the motion to kill 
the bill forbidding policemen to puréhase liquors at 
forbidden hours has been defeated. 


MOSLEMS AND TEMPERANCE. 


In The Christian Union of January 9 the Spectator 
compared the drinking habits of the Moslems with those 
of Christian countries, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter. “ Mohammedanism,” it was said, “has 
made Constantinople . . . the most temperate city in 
the world—without a liquor-shop, without a wine-shop, 
without a tipsy man in its streets, without a drunk 
(unless an imported one), without a taste for alcohol 
in any form,” ete. And, again: “ For some reason that 
is not clear to the Spectator, the Mohammedan religion 
has a deeper hold on its faithful than is customary in 
the Christian Church. Its mandates are apparently 
reverenced as well as obeyed.” 

These generalizations have been challenged in toto by 
a subscriber who spent several years in Armenia. 
“ Only one mandate of the Prophet,” he writes us, “is 
universally regarded, and that the minor matter of ab- 
staining from pork. In most of the cities public 


saloons are not to be found. But in those very cities, 
raki—distilled grape juice—can be found in any quan- 
tity desired. | 
“The truth of the matter,” he continues, “is this : 
public drinking is almost unknown except among a 
very few of the worst in each place. But usually 
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deal of private drinking. The t 
the people keeps many from drinking 
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there is a 
poverty o . 
Among those who can afford it, drinking takes three 
forms : (1) At table, when it is very moderate. (2) 
At entertainments. Here they are more apt to get 
drunk, but the guests and their servants are by them- 
selves, and the public knows nothing of it. (3) The 
most usual form. After the evening meal the raki is 
brought in, and the owner drinks more or less, being 
pretty sure to go to bed the worse off for liquor. The 
officers of the Government are notorious in this re- 
spect, and Armenian Protestants are always sorry when 
any of their young men enter Government service, be- 
cause they almost cones form intemperate habits, 
being practically compelled to drink by their Moslem 
superiors. This, however, happens only when they 
hold office high enough to enable them to attend enter- 
tainments where the higher class of Government officers 
are found. 

“With the people of Turkey the test of faithful- 
ness to their religion does not come with the temper- 
ance question. The appetite for strong drink does not 
exist in the people at large in the degree that we find 
it in America. ‘he test comes intwoforms. The first 
of these is the keeping of the fast of Ramadan, which 
is a severe trial of physical endurance. The Govern- 
ment has lately ndened the keeping of it, otherwise 
perhaps not more than half the Moslem population 
would keep it. The second form in which the obedi- 
ence of the Moslems to their religion can be tested 
is in the taking of bribes. This is strictly forbidden 
by their religion, but Americans can scarcely realize 
how rotten the moral fiber, or rather how weak the 
moral consciousness, of the peoples of Turkey has 
become in this respect. Perhaps nothing shows the 
triumph of Christian principle over the natural heart 
more than the fact that among the evangelical Chris- 
tians taking bribes has come to be regarded a real sin, 
and a Protestant who takes bribes loses caste. Among 
Moslems, who are in a position where they can take 
ey bribery is so common that no one loses caste 

y it. 

“The whole Moslem idea of religion is the idea 
which The Christian Union fights against so strongly. 
Religion consists of two —. ‘ Iman’—faith—but su 
stantially what we mean y dogma. Woe to the Mos- 
lem who weakens here! Forgiveness in his case, while 
not impossible, is difficult. nd, ‘ anul ’—practical- 
ly the whole range of outward life. Literally it means 
‘works.’ La here are very easily forgiven. 
Hence naturally the Moslem (as a rule) is vigorous in 
his theology and careless in his practice.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DARK CONTINENT. 


The revolution in Uganda (Central Africa) continues 
to attract attention as among the most notable, in more 
than one feature, of recent events on the Dark Conti- 
nent. The “Morning Post” (London) lately gave a 
three-column article toit. Noting, in review, the settle- 
ment of Mr. Mackay and his fellow-missionaries on the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, it recalls the death of 
King Mtesa, H. M. Stanley’s friend, in 1884, after a 
reign of twenty-seven years, who was succeeded by his 
son Mwan The brief reign of this young savage, 
the murder of Bishop Hannington, the massacre of the 
Christian natives, and Mwanga’s dethronement, are well 


known. Then the Arab slave-traders, driving the mis- 


sionaries from the country, established their own power 
in it, and placed upon the throne a puppet of their own, 
Kalema. The events of the past year are full of in- 
terest. The Arabs, after having the missionaries ex- 

lled, endeavored to get them driven away from the 

e region altogether. The missionaries escaped to 
the south end of the lake. The Arabs asked Rwoma, 
the chief, to drive them all, English and French, out of 
his country, but he refused. en the King (Kalema) 
was requested to send a force for the purpose with a 
fleet of canoes ; but he probably could not spare a force 
for such a distant operation, and had no canoes. But, 
meanwhile, the fugitive Christians from Uganda were 
fortifying themselves near Koki, in Usagala, a country 
south of the Kagera, or Alexandra Nile, and were daily 
joined by numbers of other people, who were disgusted 
with Arab rule in Uganda. Many of the fugitives 
were adherents or pupils of the French mission, and it 
appeared that these were desirous of making war 
against Kalema and setting up another king, and in- 
vited the Protestant Christians to join them in the 
enterprise. The latter sent across the lake to the 
English missionary, Mr. Mackay, at Usambiro, for ad- 
vice, and he dissuaded them from any rash enterprise 
of the kind, and bade them be content with defending 
their King (Ntale, King of Nkole), should he be at- 
tacked. wanga was at this time a refugee with the 
French missionaries at Ukumbi, close to Usambiro, and, 
after applying to Mr. Mackay, without effect, for con- 
veyance across the lake, it appears he induced the well- 
known trader, Mr. Stokes, to take him across in his 
boat to the mouth of the Kagera River, in order to put 
himself at the head of the insurgents in U and 
with their aid make an attack on Uganda. With 
Mwanga proceeded some fifty Waganda from the 
French mission, with rifles and ammunition. Mr. 
Mackay tried to intercept the boat with a letter, but 
was too late. Meanwhile the fugitives gathered in 
Usagala, resolved to invade Uganda, liberate one 
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of the impri i and make him their leader 
on ing of this that Kalema cruelly murdered 
all his brothers and sisters, and Mwanga’s chil- 
dren as well. The Christians fought two fierce battles 


with Kalema’s forces before the arrival of Mwanga— 
one in Uddu, and the other after crossing the Katonga. 
n both they were victorious, although outnumbered. 
Soon afterwards Mwanga arrived, placed himself at the 
head of the insurgents, was defeated at Dumo, and, 
taking refuge on Stokes’s boat, fled to the Sesse Islands, 
where the en inhabitants, already rebels against 
the Mohammedan Government of ema, gave him 
their adherence. Since then, Mwanga, having com- 
mand of all the canoes of Uganda, has left Sesse, burn- 
ing and pillaging the coasts, and has established his 
headquarters on the Island of Bulinguye, in Marchison 
Bay, where he is being joined by his former chiefs, 
deposed from office by Kileme. w invited the 
Christians in Usagala to join him there. Daily con- 
flicts were occurring with Kalema’s forces, and Stokes 
advised a bold dash on the capital. Mwanga, however, 
was waiting to collect a stronger force. It was before 
leaving Mwanga at this that Mr. Stokes heard of 
the advance of the East Africa Company’s officers 
toward the lake on the North. Mwanga invited both 
the French and English missionaries to repair to Sesse 
to carry on the religious instruction of the people. Mr. 
Stokes, it appears, was preparing to go at once to the 
assistance of M (whose position onthe island was 
an unassailable one), with a cargo of arms and ammu- 
nition, and Mwanga, apparently well able to wait his 
time, was offering his abject submission to the British 
missionaries if they would adopt his cause, and looking 
out for reinforcements and the arrival of the white 
men. But to restore, or assist in restoring, avy 
except as a tributary and subject prince controlled by 
Euro power, would be a misfortune for Uganda, 
and the doom of all those who have opposed him in the 
late civil war, Christians as well as others. 

The opportunity nted by the condition of affairs 
in the Kingdom of Uganda is unique, and all will hope 
= the writer) that the end of the present state of 

ings will be, as Mr. Mackay indicates that it should 
be, the permanent establishment of British influence in 
Uganda, the expulsion of the Arab slave-traders from 
the country, and the assurance of a future field for 
missionary work, whose results will be immeasurable 
if merely estimated by the astonishing spread of 
Christianity at present evidenced. 


THE MENAGERIE IN THE PARK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
There is another side to the question descanted upon 
in your Outlook ph about the Central Park 


menagerie. What is the Park for? Is it not—or 
ought it not to be—the ple’s pleasure ground, a 
breathing-space where tired men, women, and children 


may be renewed in spirit and refreshed in body by see- 
ing unaccustomed sights, breathing fresh air, enjoying 
healthful sports, getting out of the treadmill of 
every-day work and s ings ? For whom is the 
Park? Ought it not to be for the democracy, the 
workers, the hewers of wood and drawers of water, the 
people of the city, who are not able to go to the country 
and must have the country brought to them, who can- 
not spend much of their slender income on amusements 
and must get their recreation cheap or go with- 
out? After seeing something of that natural scenery 
which is so refreshing to every city resident, what more 
reasonable than that these people (not being esthetes 
and content to gaze forever at the grass) should 
wish to see some of the remarkable creatures which 
they have heard about? ‘This is surely one of the 
most delightful and innocent of gratifications to the 
majority of the Park’s visitors, as any one who has 
watched the incessant throngs at the menagerie can 
testify. Now, instead of defending this most popular 
adjunct to the people’s pleasure ground, you urge that 
it should be removed to some not so accessible locality, 
transferrea to a private corporation, and an admission 
fee charged for that which is now free to all! Ah, my 
dear Christian Union, | am afraid that, after all, in the 
words of Caleb Garth’s laborer, you think “this is the 
big folks’ world, and yo’re for the big foiks.” Let the 
city, say I, make its Park, by liberal expenditure, a gen- 
uine recreation d for its people, a place whose 
many attractions shall make it indeed the people’s park. 
Remember how much space in the Park is taken by 
the drives, and what vast sums have been expended on 
these avenues for the delectation of the aristocrats who 
can dash along with supercilious satisfaction in their 
superiority to the multitude, and do not lend your influ- 
ence to deprive the common people, who can never use 
the drives, but who can use with unwearying delight 
the space taken up by the menagerie, of one of their 
dearest treasures. In a park of 800 acres, 400 of 
which are “rocky and wooded ground,” there can 
surely be found enough space for a zoilogical garden 
of the first class, maintained by the city, and free every 
day in the week to thousands of the common people to 
whom this feature will always make the Park tenfold 
more interesting, valuable, and useful. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


[The Christian Union opposes the use of the Park for 
this purpose because it wants more and not less room. 
for the people. It wants the Park as it now stands and 


a great zodlogical garden besides.—Eps. C. U.] 
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THE MEMORY OF FIGURES. 


The memory for figures is, with some 
persons, quite natural and easy ; with 
others it is very difficult, says M. L. 
Holbrook, in “ The Office.” 

The former do not need to strengthen 


their memories in this respect so much 
as to discipline them, that their ener- 
gies be spent only on what is impor- 
tant and not wasted on what is trivial. 
They generally excel in mathematics 
and as engineers, surveyors, or book- 
keepers and accountants; or, if they 
have not been educated, their natural 
memories serve them exceedingly well, 
and they are able to carry accounts in 
their head even if numerous and compli- 
cated. The latter class need special 
training for the development of the mem- 
ory of figures, and I know nothing so 
useful for'them as the study of mathemat- 
ics. This may seem to many as imprac- 
ticable, but I do not think so. = 7 = 
necessary to into the study of the 
higher matheusiies ; the study of mental 
arithmetic and of the first principles of 
algebra and geometry is quite sufficient. 
The rudimentary books designed for be- 
ginners, where everything is so simplified 
as to be perfectly easy and plain, are the 


A leisure hour given to them every dey, 
or even every other day, will not only 
strengthen the memory of figures, but 
forms a most excellent means of disci- 
plining the mind. In addition to this, 
the faculties should be exercised daily in 
recalling such matters as involve a 
The amounts of money spent daily for 
trifles or for important purchases may be 
written down at night from recollection. 
The prices for all articles in daily use in 
market may be held in memory as a mat- 
ter of mental gymnastics. If a note is 
given or taken, the amount of it, the time 
it was given, and the date of its maturity, 
together with the rate of interest, can be 
held in mind with little difficulty. The 
number of the street on which a friend 
lives ; the number of the post-office box 
at which he receives his letters; the num- 
ber of apple, peach, and pear trees in 
your orchard, if you are so fortunate as 
to have one, and the number of bushels 
of fruit they produce yearly, together 
with the money for which they were sold, 
may be used as memory lessons. 

he indebtedness of each State and of 
the various governments are also suitable 
objects on which to exercise the memory 
for figures, and so are the times of the 
revolution on their axes and in their orbits 
- of each planet, and the distance of each 
from the sun and from the earth. It 
would be a mistake, however, to load the 
mind with too much at first ; a little each 
day is quite enough. If attention is paid 
to the subject and the pupil does not 
falter after a short trial, it is interesting 
to notice how retentive the memory for 
will at last become. Here, as 
elsewhere, determination and a vivid 
first impression are nece It is 
carelessness and want of attention that 
causes so many to have so weak and de- 
bilitated memories, not only for figures, 
but for names, dates, and facts. 


FOUR-LEGGED ACROBATS. 


That the following paragraph has suc- 
cessfully passed the editorial inquisition 
and proved itself readable is proved by 
the fact that we take it from the New 
York “Sun,” which took it from the 
- London “ Times,” which in turn took it 

from the famous English weekly news- 
paper of outdoor life, the “ Field :” 

“ A correspondent of the ‘ Field’ tells 
a curious story of animal sagacity. He 
once knew a dog who used to run on the 
legs of one side—a sort of one-sided 
shambler. The animal would start in the 
usual way, and when he had acquired a 
sufficient momentum tuck up the legs of 
one side and, leaning over toward the 
other side, scamper along on two legs 
until tired. He would then acquire fresh 


impetus, and give the other legs a turn | brief 


of this exhilarating exercise. cor- 
res writes from Cyprus—not 
Crete. 

“ And this recalls the story of the grey- 
hound whose master was an expert 


own 
ill with his legs tucked up on the 


‘Come and take choice of all my library.” 


machine. The greyhound, a speedy and 
highly intelligent creature, always seemed 
to take extreme pleasure in this feat, and 
one day, to his master’s astonishment, 
suddenly drew all his legs under him and 
shot past the bicycle at an elevation of 
some five feet from the . Three 
times only, in the course of a long descent, 
he just touched the ground with his left 
hind foot, and met his master at the foot 
of the hill with frisks and bounds, having 
traveled nearly three hundred yards in 
the air. It is a curious fact, but the 
chronicle asserts that, on the death of this 
dog, elementary wing processes were 
found on his shoulder blades, which seems 
to indicate that he had a natural predilec- 
tion for flying.” 


TAME DEER. 

Statisticians are justly deploring the 
fact that country boys, who should make 
our best farmers, rush to the city to live, 
thus leaving—in New England at all 
events—the farms deserted. The fol- 
lowing clipping from the Nevada City 
“Herald” seems to indicate that town 
life has attractions for country-bred ani« 
mals as well as men : 


“L. L. Gaffney informs us that the 
town of Downieville is at present inhab- 
ited by quite a number of deer that were 
captured during the storm the past two 
months. They walk around town and 
are as tame as cattle, some of them goin 
up to children on the streets to eat food 
and delicacies given them. One band of 
fourteen were found near the banks of 
the river, above town. They were all 
bunched in the snow and left over night. 
The next day those who found them 
picked out what they wanted and took 
them to town, where in a few days they 
beqame perfectly tame. Some are kept 
tied in stables, and some wander around 
town at will, returning to the barn when 
they have had their exercise. The town 
dogs do not disturb them when out.” 


It is important that each one of us 
should extend his conceptions and make 
them include as large a sphere of his 
fellow-men as possible, but it is equall 
essential that this idea of social well- 
being should be a living and moving force 
within us. It is no vague and impractical 
idea, existing merely in the imagination; 
it is a principle of action to follow out, 
to work up to, to refer to in all doubtful 
eases. The way in which any action will 
affect society is a very practical test of 
its quality, and if it be thought too insig- 
nificant to affect it at all, the question, 
How would society be affected were every 
one todo the same? will usually decide 
the problem. Many actions that seem so 
petty as hardly to rve the name of 
right or wrong, will by this test be swift- 
, resolved into one or the other category. 

t may be a little thing to evade a tax, 


pleasant est carefully executed pi 
of a side of English medieval life that we have met 
with for a long time.’’— Saturday Review 
ALSO NOW READY: 


to withhold a vote, to waste a day, to! 
neglect a sanitary precaution, but suppose | 
every one of the community to do so the 

injury to society would be enormous, and 

were this reflection a prevalent one, surely 

much evil would be prevented.—[ Ex. 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
M. W. Montgomery’s 


The Mormon Delusion: 


ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINES, AND THE 
OUTLOOK IN UTAH. 


From the Preface: 


Hi herto there has not been any one book published 
that gives all the essential facts about Mormoniam 
and the situation in Utah. Several valuable books 


or of 
Still other volumes 


are the facts themselves 


information on this biect. The ollowing 
rate info on su 
pages are an effort to occupy this open field. 


354 pages, price in paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


every c 
accu 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Cong’ Sunday School & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., MW. Y. 


RECENT ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS : 


The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 
Comprising the celebrated Political and 
Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux d’Es- 
prits of Canning, Frere, Wellesley, Ellis, 
Gifford, Pitt, and others. With explana- 
tory notes, biographical and historical 
notices, complete list of the authors, and 
anindex. Edited by CHarites Epmonps. 
Illustrated from the original plates by 
Gitiray. To the poetry has been added 
a number of the prose selections, includ- 
ing the papers on American Affairs, the 
personal and abusive indexes, ete. Lim- 
ited edition. Crown octavo, $2 BO 


Modern Horsemanship. A 
New Method of Teaching Riding and 
Training, by Means of Pictures from Life. 
By Epwarp L. Anperson. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged, with forty 
photogravure plates, $5 50 

are so admi y illustrated 4 


that an intelligent reader will 


putting them into practice.”"—. ¥. Tribune. 


English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages (Fourteenth Century). 
By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated from 
the French by Lucy Toutmiuy Sirsa. 
New and cheaper edition. Octavo, pp. 
451, fully illustrated, $3 5O 


A Romance at the Antipodes. 


By Mrs. R. Dun Dovatass. i6mo, 
$1 00, 
A clever story of Australian life. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 


The Story of Russia. By W. K. 
Morritt, of Oriel College, Oxford. Very 
fully illustrated. 12mo, . $1 50 


This volume (No. XXVIII in the 8 of the Na- 
ions Series) is particularly t the 

ime, when the attention of the civilized world is 
irected to the of the and its 
astern Q ons. narrative covers the history 
of the development of the country from the little 


, in the fifteenth cent :ry. 
tothe present Empire with ite hundred million. 
habitants. 
*,* List of Spring Publications sent on ap- 
ication. 


WORKS OF D.L. MOODY 


OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD. 


bes By the atren- 


ot 


more culti 

men lack,of say- 
log ncthing that 
does not to 
theenforcewent 
of the icular 


preacher hardly 
leas by what be leaves out than by what pe inehades. 


Apart its primary purpose, each of t 
nas a distinct value oa homiletics to min- 


i-ters and studeots."’— The 


Characters. (Just out. 
Prayer; What finders It. 20th 


To the Work! To the Work! A Trumpet 
30th Thousaaod. 


Call. 
The w to and How to Find It. 
Sth at 
: or, The Secret of Success in Chris- 
Work. 72d Thousand 
Twelve Select Sermons. 165th Thousand. 
The above are bound in uniform style and 


Paper covers, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. Also 
in cloth, beveled e, and put up in neat box con- 
tainlog seven volumes. Price of set, $4 20. 


*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of priceby 
FLEMING H. REVELL, 


New York, - 12 Bible House, Astor Piace. 
Chicago, - 148 & 150 Madison Street. 


HE * NEW * HANDY * BINDER 
FOR YOUR * FILE * OF T 

CHRISTIAN * UNION #* WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU * OWN 
RECEIPT * OF 75 CENTS. 
* ADDRESS THE * 
UNION, * NO. # 30 * LAFAYETTE 


PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * * #‘°*# 


[)opp, MEAD (OMPANYS 


_ (OLUMN 


[® furnishing for this column ad- 

vance notes of books about to ap- 
pear from their press, Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company have tried to be 
strictly impartial in their estimate of 
the value of each work. 

But that they may not be suspected 
of being influenced by personal inter- 
est, they propose to give, as well, from 
time to time the opinions of the fore- 
most reviewers. Here, for instance, 
is what the “Critic” says of “ Pales- 
tine,” by Major Conder (12mo, cloth, 
illustrated ; $1.25) : 

“ The series of books on the Great 
Explorers can hardly contain other 
matter of equal interest with that in 
this captivating book. The name of 
Major Conder has been for many 
years linked with the work of explora- 
tion in Palestine, and he handles the 
pen of a ready writer. He does full 
justice to the American and other in- 
vestigators who have applied brain and 
spade to the unearthing of facts from 
the Holy Land. Such a book as this 
is bracing and tonic to all who study 
the Bible. It is a capital corrective 
for much of what is called ‘ Biblical 
criticism,’ whether of the higher or 
lower, the scholastic and rationalistic, 
the orthodox or the heterodox sort, all 
of which smells so much of the lamp. 
To read Major Conder’s outdoor book 
is to have a whiff of glorious desert 
air revivifying the atmosphere of the 
bookworm’s study. He gets off, and 
away too, from the narrow track too 
well hoof-marked by the horses of 
Cook’s tourists, and sees the Holy 
Land in places not marked by tin cans 
and fragments of newspapers. He 
tells us that the explorations were con- 
ducted without reference to precon- 
ceived theory, or to any consideration 
other than the study of facts, and the 


-|marrative sustains his preface. He 


epitomizes, with full flavor of personal 
adventures, the work done in Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, Moab, Gilead, and 
Northern Syria; and, in a brilliant 
closing chapter, summarizes results. 
Three appendices treat of Jerusalem 
excavation, and there are indexes of 
Old Testament and New Testament 


r,|sites identified. There are five full- 


page illustrations, besides a number in 
the text, while the seven colored maps 
and four maps in the body of the 
work are most admirable for the 
elucidation of the story. Every one 
who uses the Bible, whether for pri- 
vate or public purposes, shoukl be 
possessed of this handbook. Facts 
are excellent things in religion, and 


price: | such facts as those here set forth touch 


the imagination and quicken it.” 

Tothis may be added from the Troy 
“Times:” “To follow this work 
through the varied stock of informa- 
tion it conveys is only second to being 
amid the scenes described.” 

The Memphis “ Daily Commercial” 
says: “ The literary style is charming 
and the comments are all interesting 
and a stimulus to thought.” 


— 
Moody bas at 
rs 
bas the merit, 
ast which man 
Hee 
at i truth he is enun- 
knows how to 
disencumber his 
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were not sufficiently startiimg. A wamt 
y felt for » single book which should in very ) 
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fact and Rumor. 


— Recent investigation has showy that 
the people of Great Britain swallow over 
5,500,000 pills daily, or one pill a week 
for every person in the population. The 
pill consumption for one year would weigh 
178 tons, and would fill 36 freight cars, 
which it would take two powerful loco- 
motives to pull. Placed in a row the 
pills would reach nearly 6,500 miles, or 
from Liverpool to New York and back 
again. 

—To give vividness to 1 ,000,000 years, 
Darwin, in “ Origin of Species,” page 269, 
gives this : “ Take a narrow strip of paper, 
eighty-three feet four inches in length, 
and stretch it along the wall of a large 
hall ; then mark off at one end the tenth 
of aninch. This tenth of an inch will 
represent one hundred years, and the 
entire strip a million years.” 


—From Judge Cunningham, a well- 
known Anglo- Indian, came the following 
story in illustration of Indian politeness : 
“ A judge, who was a very bad shot, had 
been out for a day’s sport, and on his 
return the man who went with him was 
' asked: ‘ Well, how did the judge shoot 
to-day ?’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘the judge 
eet beautifully, but Heaven was very 
merciful to the birds !” 


—Commenting on the fact that a certain 
dissolute English nobleman has thirteen 
Church livings in his control, “The 
Springfield Union” says : “ Imagine Jobn 
L. Sullivan and Jake Kilrain having it in 
their power to appoint the pastors of 
thirteen churches in this city.” The fact 
that we can’t imagine such a state of 
affairs is pretty good evidence that the 
English Church has something to learn 
from American Christianity.—[ Ex. 


—The Paterson “ Press” wants to 
know if there is not some more appropri- 
ate word than “christened ” to designate 
“the act of smashing a bottle of wine over 
a thing built to destroy human life by 
wholesale,” as in the case of the launch- 
ing of the new war cruiser “ Newark ” 
a few days ago. Considering the deriva- 
tion of the word, it does sound rather 
incongruous. 


—An English photographer claims to 
have obtained a eteevenh | in which the 
natural colors were reproduced when the 
exposure was made, by accident, just at 
the moment when there came a blinding 
flash of lightning. He says that a friend 
of his once got a colored plate under 
similar circumstances, and believes that 
electricity has to do with photographing 
colors. 


—One of our exchanges tells the story 
of a young minister lately returned from 
the German universities, and his first ser- 
mon to a country congregation on “The 
Subjective Influence of Christian Con- 
sciousness.” One of the deacons said 
that “the more he unfolded it, the more 
he covered it up.” 


—The English papers are plunged in 
amazement at the choice of a mere curate, 
Mr. Tucker, as Bishop of Equatorial 
Africa, not because he is an unfit man, 
but because he isacurate. Nevertheless 
the choice is not soamazing. One Bishop 
of Equatorial Africa, Dr. Hannington, 
was killed a few weeks ago, and a similar 
fate may await the next. Under these 
circumstances possibly it would have been 
difficult to get a “ big gun ” to accept the 
office. A clergyman who would jump at 
the chance to be Bishop of London 
wouldn’t necessarily pull wires to be 
made a bishop in Africa.—[Tribune. 


—An English cartman, after a 
record of fourteen years, has just 
sent to prison for a month for stealing wo 
oranges, worth one penny, from some 
goods he was carting for a large firm of 
jam makers. The court solemnly an- 
nounced that the gravity of the offense 
did not lie in the value of the goods, 
but in the breach of trust toward an em- 
ployer. . 

—A number of Denver Aldermen are 
visiting San Francisco for the purpose of 
studying the management of our munic. 
ipal affairs. “ A most instructive visit, ’ 
remarked one of them to a native yester- 
day. “ You found much toadmire, then ?” 
“Qh, dear me, no! We found much to 


avoid. ” (San Francisco 


‘Churches should be schools of friendship.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


“ards of not more than one-hals 
imch sill be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


MULLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


SMALL AND SELECT PARTY of 
ladies will sail for Europe June 25. Party not yet 
complete. For programme, details, etc., address | 
No. 7,390, care Christian Union. 


YOUNG LADY through great necessity earnestly 
seeks pleasant home and situation; formerly 
teacher; musical; bandy at dressmaking. Ad- 
dress Box 42, Millstone, N. J. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. —A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like iotelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,” No. 7,445, office of Christian Union. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
school—either sex—is needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 


WANTED—Position as governess, companion, or 
English teacher for a refined lady; musical, in- 
telligent, and happy with Personally 
known to and ed by undersigned. 
Address James T. Bixby, Ph.D., om N. Y. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


EAST HAMPTON, L. I.—For rent, two cot- 
tages, fully furnished, ten rooms. In sight of ani 
within five minutes’ walk of the ocean. East 
Hampton is a quaint and beautiful little village. 
one hundred miles from New York. Coolest aud 
healthiest spot on American coast. No mosqui- 
toes. Nomalaria. Rent May to November, $350 
each. John F. Talmage, 115 Wall 8t., New York. ° 


RARE CHANCE FOR A SUMMER 
HOME, with a small farm; must be’sold before 
June; location in South Berkshire Hille; more 
fully described in Christian Union, March 20 
Refers to President National Iron Bauk or Presi- 
dent Savings Bank, Falls Village, Conn. For full 
particulars address the Rev. H. B. Mead, Brook- 
field, Conn. 


A TEACHER (New England lady) of many years’ 
experience with young children would like to care 
for one or two during the summer months at 
country home, or in a quiet place, with or without 
the parents. Would give instruction if desired. 
Best of qualifications and references. Address 
Teacher, No. 7,428, at the office of Christian Union. 


TO EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY 
—960 acres of valuable white oak timber land in 
Woodruff Co., Ark. ; only 13¢ miles from railroad 
depot ; the timber alone is a fortune, and will soon 
double in value; price $25 an acre. Also a very 
valuable fruit farm of 87 acres, paying large in- 
come; splendid buildings, fine Jersey stock, 

wagons, carriages, and implements in- 
cluded ; near Judsonia, White County, Arkansas ; 

Iron Mountain Railroad ; price, $12,000. Also 320 

acres of valuable prairie land near Tracy, Minne- 

sota; price, $15 an acre. Also six lotein Wichita, 


WANTED—A HOLIDAY HOUSE. — We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also af the three houses 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that have been presented to the New York girls. 
In Boston a fund for giving vacations to work- 
ing girls has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, but 
last year a furnished boarding-house in Laconia, 
N. H., was rented for ten weeks, and greatly en- 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 
two weeks. The expense of rent adds greatly to 
the cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time at 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, in some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masssachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo- 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
school or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
pose, or a large house whose capacity might be 
increased by building additional rooms. It must 
be near enough to some town to facilitate the 
buying of supplies for so large a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girlea 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
cient, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 
Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Brooklyn and New York? 
Address Miss M. J. Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 


ing Girls’ Club. 


TO RENT-—A very desirable property on the Ma- 
nasquan River. House, barn, detached kitchen ; 
sail and row boats; $300 for the season. Address 
M. C, Shaw, Paterson, N. J. 


ONE OR TWO YOUNG LADIES are desired 
to join a party of two ladies on a trip on the Furo- 
pean continent for the summer. Start June 3. 
Best of references given and required. Further 
information by correspondence. Address L. A.., 
No. 7,423, office of Christian Union. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT, for the summer, in the 
c watry, five minutes’ walk to church, post-office, 
depot, or bakery ; good water, pure air, shade- 
monntain scenery, delightful drives, vinc-clad 
porch, some fruit. Terms low. H. A. Leach 
(owner), Ogdensburg, New Jersey. 


A LADY experienced in teaching desires an out- 
of-town home for the summer where she can pay 
her board, entire or in part, by giving lessons in 
music (vocal or instrumental), in French or in Eng- 
lish studies. Address, with particulars, Home, 
P. O. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street, 
Send for circulars. New Yor« Ciry. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


{INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New January 24, 1390. 


The Trustees,in Confermity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 

on Marine 


Total Marine Pr 


1889, to 3lst December, 1889 


$4,144,943 13 


Zhe Cou and Btate vis.: 
and State of New York 
an 
| Estate cured by Btocks due the Company, 
I 


Bix 
of 


prosentatives, on and and after Tuesday, the Fourth 


ebruary nex 
outstan certificates of the issue 1008 wilh 
to the holders of 


The 
po 
egal re ves, on after 
Fourth of Februar from which date 
thereon 


est will cease. be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and 
A dividend of Fort r cent. is declared on the 
premium ofthe Company for the fear eating 
m 
issued on and alter the of May 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. ps 


N. DEN 


TO 
EDWARD FLOYD JONES 


J.D. JONES. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


A. A. RAVEN 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, ED 
JAMES LOW 


M G. BOUL 


HENRY KE. HAWLEY 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.” 


R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- | 


enue, cor Thirty-ninth 8t.. New Vork, uses a 
mineral plate for the insertion of artificial teeth that is 


beautiful in sppearauce and prevents any unpleasant 


and dangerous effects as in the case of runber plates. , 


WILLIA 
D. Ante RUSSELL H. HO 
CHARLES P. 1 


New Yorx, New York. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Katablished 1855. 
3 East lita N. Y. 


Cosyecticot, Hartford. 
=e and College Pre- 
School for — = Bixteenth year 


opens Bept. 17, 17, 1890. Principe. BABA J. Smrru. 


. LATHROP, 


MAassacuusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
E. H. 
Dean, 10 Ashburton 


Massacuvusetts, Boston. 


AND ELoc 


Kats 
BARNARD, ci Pu fitted or 
form. Pie ding, Copley Square, Boston. 
New York, Clinton. 


presents 
Bix courses of 


stud 
young jadies, for colle high Receives 


TEDICT, Clinton, N. ¥. 


New New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 


Rev. G. W. SAMSON, Pres. 
Mrs. FE. 8. West, Lady Princi 
and Coliectate courses. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEG 
ryn wr, ten from P 
und m Offers 


rit, 
Englia o-Bax 

Hrench, ‘Old French, ~ 
on High erman, Celtic His- 
olitical Physics Biol 
lectures on Philosoph um, with De 
Sargent's apparatus, com (value 
Engl ca, and 

or Program, ad 
Wasuineton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 

and 1,212 and 1,214 ta Street. 


INSTITUTE. Select 


Boarding and Day School for Y Ladies and 
Little Girls. compl plete. 
Training and privileges of home. “Address sit principale, 
Mr. and Mra. W 


Every Good 


yM at once send for illustrated 
of “ Never. Break" Steel Cooking 


Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY Obie 


THE MODERN WAY OF 


POACHING EGGS 


W hen ready forthe tabic t:: 
eggs are of uniform shape ai: 
inviting a ma" 
be Senses to toast or plate 
without danger of breakinz. 
=. DIRECTIONS FOR USING 


BUFFALO STEAM 
EGG POACHER 


Partly fill Se large pan wi" 
water and place on stove, whi 
steam a eggs in 
small pans. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
3old by Hardware & House Furnishing Goods Dealers. 
FOR THE 


YUGGA hair 


An Extract of the Yucca Plant. 
mem, are you becom- 
bald? Woung ladies, are 
you troubled with dandruff? 
7 You can stop both by using 
WWCCA. It dries quickly and 
does not contain 


Oewnoo, N. Y., May 23, "89. 
emer 


THE ADDE 


It will add two columns of figures with absolute accuracy. 
It gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistakes. 
It saves an immense amount of time. 


It prevents brain exhaustion. 


The following is one af many high indorsements : 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn., April 9, 1890. 
: Linclose §7 to pay 
me .. it for making summaries for the New Yor 
ference I agres in my life paid for onything more 
fuliy. AW is all you 
- y truly, nos. E. 


Any man or who 
ord to be without ome “The Add-r™ saves 
ceipt o ce au = 

Send for a circular, with f (liaise 
from users in all parts of the cou 


for the ** Adder,”’ after 


to do with figures 


both 
ce, $7.00. Bent t by — (at customer’s risk) on 
reas (at customer's charge). 
andl testim 


Is a most remark- 
able 


WEBB’S ADDER CO.,58 Cedar St., New York. 


| 
ed off in 
1,386,134 87 
| Losses d during the same 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
75 
064,400 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
271,871 00 
AMOUDE. $12,107,576 24 
= 
SEPARATE PARTS 
sidney Shepard & Co 
Shepard & Co. 
WM. STURG LA RENCE TORNURE, 
Kansas; price, $3,000. Would exchange all or . z 
part. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North EDMUND W. COKLIES, 
Church Street, Rockford, DL WILLIAM DEG IBAAC B 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, iS 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BU 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLI 
JOHN L, RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLA, | 
FEORGE BLISS. SUSTAV AMSINCE 
A BEL \ ne YUCCA I have almost used 
BROWN. cam truly say it is baving good 
and bel free from oll, makes it stil 
more desirable. I know of none better, 
Yours truly, C. Bawwerr. 
YUCCA has Just been introduced to the 
trade, and you can probably buy it at the 
> Cash to accompany order. We pay 41) 
prees charges. Alwage 
YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Motto for the Week: 


‘A good laugh is sunshine in a house.” 


Between Us. 


RAISE for The Christian Union 
comes in every mail. It is wel- 
come, as honest commendation 
always is, and it is a daily inspira- 
tion to both editors and publisher. 
The paper is better, every week, 
because of the cordial commenda- 

tion of its readers. Criticisms are also helpful, and 

“ The Growlery,” with its good-humored complaints— 

how few they are, compared with the words of praise ! 

—is doing good service. 


I want to ask, this week, for a special invoice of 
specific, compact, telling phrases that will in the 
aggregate describe The Christian Union as it appears 
to its subseribers. Will you kindly drop into the chair 
by The Publisher’s Desk just long enough to give me 
ten or fifteen words about the paper from your personal 
point of view? I think it will be helpful in intro- 
ducing the paper to new readers. I am sure it will be 
interesting to us all at Number Thirty. 


* 
* 


Asubscriber in Montana writes : “I think you could 
truthfully put ‘Ne plus ultra’ at the head of your title 
page, though your modesty might forbid it.” The 
Latin phrase means, as I remember it, There’s nothing 
more beyond, or something to that effect. Now, while 
I am sure the editors and owners join with me in thank- 
ing this subscriber for his kindness, it is equally certain 
that they would indorse the firmest possible “ No, 
thank you!” to his suggestion. The Christian Union 
has a good deal of sympathy with the brother who said 
he had no doubt a man might become perfect in this 
world, but he was sure that when he had got to that 
point it was time for him to get into heaven at the 


_ earliest convenient moment. When The Christian 


Union gets to be so thoroughly excellent that there’s no 
room for it to grow better, it will be too good to be 
conducted by those who hold the helm at present. 


* * 
* 


The editors authorize me to announce for next week’s 
Christian Union a special article on “ Industrial Eng- 
land” by Mr. William Clarke, whose name is well 
known to our readers as that of an able writer and par- 
ticularly well-informed student of industrial questions. 
The article will be accompanied by editorial treatment 
of the eight-hour question in this country and on the 
Continent, and of other labor problems just now brought 
into prominence by the proposed demonstrations on the 


first of May. 


In the Home Department will be found this week a 
full account of the great Working Girls’ Convention 
just held in this city, together with two of the most 
interesting and important papers read before the Con- 
vention, complete. The extraordinary success of the 
meeting, and the interest it has excited in the public 
press, make it one of the most notable events of the 
year. As The Desk has already explained the work and 
aims of this rapidly growing movement, it is appropri- 
ate that I should also here record the unqualified suc- 
cess of its first great-public meeting. 


* * 
* 


A new paper which has interested me a good deal is 
the Harriman “ Daily Advance.” It is just fourteen 
days old. The “city” in which it is published is sixty 
days old. I doubt if it ever happened before, even in 
this progressive and aggressive country, that a city 
gave birth to a lively, lusty daily paper in the forty- 
sixth day of itsage. The “ Advance ” is bright, newsy, 
full of the bustling activity which marks the New 
South. Harriman, where it is published, is beautifully 
located in East Tennessee, at the point where the 
Emory River breaks through Walden’s Ridge. It has 
already seventeen hundred people, two banks, and a real 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


estate “ boom ” that is hard to control. The city has 
permanently excluded the saloon from its territory, 
which makes it especially interesting. 


Opportunity. 


The greatest thing one man can do for another is to 
open to him an opportunity. 

It is practically all he can do toward helping him in 
the race of life. 

This truth is illustrated in every home, in every 
church, in every philanthropic effort of whatever sort. 

To us belongs the duty of furnishing, so far as cir- 
cumstances permit, an opportunity to the man or wo- 
man, the boy or girl, who needs it. 

On them is the responsibility for using it—a responsi- 
bility which cannot be shared or evaded. 


Flome Missionary Fund. 


Last year the Home Missionary Fund of The Chris- 
tian Union amounted to $396.50. 

Two hundred and eighteen home missionaries re- 
ceived the paper by means of this benevolence who 
would not otherwise have had it. 

The fund is now reduced to $68.25, and there are 
seventy-five of these subscriptions which have expired 
and await renewal. 

All of them have thns far been continued, in the 
faith that liberal-minded subscribers will make their 
renewal possible. 

The publisher’s appeal last week has brought a num- 
ber of responses, and there are, I am sure, many others 
coming speedily. Five hundred dollars can be used to 
excellent advantage within the next three months. 

The Christian Union contributes one-half of each 
subscription, drawing on the Fund for only $1.50. 

The Fund now stands as follows : 


From a Philadelphia lady.................... 5 00 
1 50 

S74 75 


vowlery. 


Th G 


The growls this week are largely directed at the man 
who suggested a restoration of the column rules. The 
letters on this subject must be boiled down ; but here 
is the meat of them all, so far : 

ON RESTORING COLUMN RULES. 

Publisher Christian Union: Don’t do it. I vote 

against column rules. E. T. 


A GROWL AT A GROWLER, 


Publisher Christian Union : Permit me to dissent from 
the critic who wants the column rules replaced. I 
think their omission makes The Christian Union hand- 
somer than ever before. The eye is pleased and rested 
more by fair white margins and spaces than by long 
unmeaning printed lines, which have their true function 
only when the paper “goes in mourning.” Let the 
critic glance at the handsomest magazines and weeklies 
of our time, and he will see that they have dune away 
with the rules ; let him glance at old numbers of those 
publications, and if he has the eye of an artist he will 
admit that the new way makes the typography more 
beautiful and not less legible. ALDUS. 


DON’T RETURN TO COLUMN RULES. 
Publisher Christian Union: I consider the omission 
of column rules in _ Union ” is a step toward high- 
class typography. @ opaque paper is all right, but 
don’t return to ses ol rules. F. E. W. 


DON’T. 

Publisher Christian Union: Above all, I hope you will 
not be induced to use head and column rules. It is the 
only paper we take that, on this account, makes it so 
much more pleasant to the eyes, especially to the — 

E. W. 


| ABOVE ALL THINGS, DON'T. 

Publisher Christian Union: Above all things, don’t 
heed the growl of S. A. T. in regard to column rules. 
The paper is twofold more pleasant to the eye without 
these things. L. M. 


ONLY ONE BLEMISH. 

Publisher Christian Union: It is next to an impossi- 
bility to “growl” agaiost anything in The Christian 
Union. There is —_ one thing that mars it; that is 
the heading of the Home Department. If neat, plain 
type, similar to the first inside title, could be substituted 
for the ——— drawing now in use, the mechanical 
appearance of the paper would be as perfect, in its wa 
as is the reading matter. E. T. 3 


599 
Hundred-Word Homilies. 


BY LEADERS IN BUSINESS. 


DON’T WAVER. 


Young man, beware of wavering purpose. Macaulay 
said of one, “ His vacillations always exhibited most 
pitiably in emergencies.” You cannot successfully 
grapple with problems of business unless you set your 
head on some one thing, and then stick to it. Then on 
broad and deep foundations of character build a sober, 
earnest, active life. Bring your every transaction to 
the bar of conscience, with the interrogatory, Is it right? 
Enshrine principle in your heart. Let your every act 
be eloquent to the quickening of commercial life with 
principles of Christian charity and uprightness, and 
you will help lift the world above the trammels of 
selfishness, and demonstrate that you have not lived in 
vain. Cuunton B. Fisk. 


Poem for the Week. 


A PARTING. 
ANNA LetiT1A BAaRBAULD, 1743-1825. 
Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 


Life ! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear. 


Then steal away, give little warning ; 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good-Night, but in some brighter clime 


A lways— 


Buy a postage stamp when you have got through 
with your Christian Union, and let Uncle Sam take 


the paper for you to some other reader. Better, 


of course, to some one who is prevented by narrow 
means from being himself a subscriber. Our fam- 
ily is growing fast. This will help it to grow 
faster. 

ALWAYS 
Send money by express or postal money order, 
bank draft, or registered letter. Otherwise we 
cannot be responsible. 

ALWAYS 
Ask for another book of coupons when you have 
used ap your supply ; and 

ALWAYS 
Use every coupon to introduce The Christian Union 
to a person who ought to be a subscriber but is 
not. There are half a hundred such people, ata low 
estimate, within the circle of your immediate ac- 
quaintance. Every one may have The Christian 
Union absolutely free for four weeks, on Your re- 
quest. Isn't there, in this view, 

ALWAYS 
Something for you to do in promoting the cireula- 
tion of The Christian Union ? 


Bit 


Xantippe—“I declare, how cheerful my husband 
looks to-day !” “ No wonder, sister ; you know, to-day 
is election, and the poor man is naturally delighted to 
have his say about something.” —[ Fliegende Blitter. 


Professor Zweibeer, of the University of Bonn, is a 
very absent-minded man. He was busily engaged in 
solving some scientific problem. The servant hastily 
opened the door of his study and announced a great 
family event. 

“ A little stranger has arrived.” 

“Eh ?” 

“It is a little boy.” 

“ Little boy. Well, ask him what he wants.”— 
[Humoristische Blitter. 


Tue Axssorsinc THoucnt.—Traveler (at Chicago 
ticket office )—What’s the fare to New York ? 

Ticket Seller—Ah, that’s all right! New York 
wanted it bad enough.—[ Puck. 


“ Do editors make fun of the poems they receive.” 
“ Oh, bless you, no—they make fires.” —[Life. 


APRIL 24, 1890. ee 
* 
= 
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Financial. 


As we approach May Ist we have 
reason to anticipate some additional 
activity in money, but up to the present 
date the rate is daily easing, with the 
drift of money toward the centers and 
but slight, if any, accumulation by the 
Treasury. It really looks now as if the 
Ist of May would pass with scarcely a 
ripple in the money market. Sterling 
exchange, which closed stiff last Satur- 
day, is now weak at two per cent., nearl 
below the gold shipping point, and wit 
an inclination to lower figures. The Bank 
of England lowered its discount rate on 
Thursday to three per cent., and the con- 
dition of the bank in reserves is stronger 
than a week ago. 

Exports are not quite up to the corre- 
sponding weeks of last during 
April, so far, the falling off is in cotton, 
which went forward in such volume in 
September, October, and November that 
the relaxation was inevitable in this latter 
period of the season. Quite a speculative 
movement has occurred in wheat, owing 
to the backward condition of the winter 
plant, as exhibited in the figures given 
out last week by the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington, but the movement may 
really have only a temporary justification, 
fur frequently winter wheat makes great 
strides with favorable weather such as 
we have had during the past week, and 
the lower percentage of condition now 
may be entirely made up long before the 
harvest, but still it is a legitimate cause 
for speculation that the ave is now 
low, whatever change may 
hereafter. 

The dickering among the Western road 
managers for some sort of an agreement, 
or a basis for common rates both in pas- 
senger and freight traffic, has not as yet 
resulted in any harmonious adjustment, 
and all the lines on the Missouri River 
are apparently cutting each other to 
death ; but we get a good deal more talk 
and bluster among the Wall Street 
speculators than really occurs. One has 
only to read the professional purveyors 
of Wall Street news in these days to be- 
come possessed with the profound con- 
viction that the railway condition of the 
country is such as to bring eternal ruin on 
all the properties involved in the fight, 
but after reading these ominous accounts 
we turn to the earnings of railways ex- 
hibited by the side of these fearful re- 
ports, and, behold, we find that for the 
first and second weeks of April the grains 
are proportionately undiminished in per- 
centage from those that have been rolling 
up for twelve months past. Not only are 
the gross earnings very large, but the 
roads are reaping a large increase net 
over the very advanced figures of a 
year ago. We must therefore beg the 
privilege of disbelieving these tales of 
woe; they evidently been in- 
vented to a — extent. Molehills 
are exaggerated to mountains simply for 
effect. We find, also, that the Stock 
Exchange quotations are remarkably 
strong in the face of these gloomy re- 
ports, that large transactions in stocks 
are taking place at advancing figures ; 
so, putting two and two together, we come 
to the additional conclusion that these 
very who are trying to make the 
world believe in coming disasters are 
buying stocks as fast as they can do it 
without putting up prices too high. The 
advances for the week range from frac- 
tions to three per cent., with an average 
of, say, one to one and one-half per cent. 
The bond market, too, shares in the gen- 
eral strong tone, and not only do we find 
that first-class and good bonds are being 
taken for investment, but we find a 
eral advance and speculative in 
most classes of cheap bonds, so that from 
the highest to the lowest grades of de- 
bentures, quotations have improved under 

a general active demand. The one stron 
influence that has worked for this upwar 
tendency is the reasonable assurance that 
some sort of a silver bill will pass Con- 
gress, probably authorizing and requiring 
the purchase of $4,500,000 silver bullion 
monthly, to be stored away in the Gov- 


ernment vaults, on which silver certifi- | pRoFIT 


cates shall be issued, redeemable in silver 
bullion at the gold value when the re- 


demption is called for, or redeemable in‘ g 


lawful money, i. e., gold or silver. Some 
extremists think that there will be a law 
providing for an additional coinage of 


silver dollars, monthly, passed, but the 
general sentiment is against this, and 
the former conditions are more likely to 
constitute the basis of legislation on this 
subject. The tariff bill also has passed 
from the Committee, and is now in 
the hands of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Major McKinley, gives assurance that 
the bill will substantially as agreed 
upon. If it does, the estimate is that it 
will result in the reduction of the revenue 
about $71,000,000. These two sm 
pieces of le lation, now so practical 
under oh ve had a effect 
over the country in anticipation, in a 
branches of business; and when, as we 
may reasonabl anticipate about two 
months hence, they become laws, they are 
likely to produce marked changes in the 
financial world, both here and abroad, as 
well as in the business world. Great 
questions, when settled by positive enact- 
ments, so far as their practical workings 
are concerned, always bring great relief 
to a people. We believe that a bright 
era in all Fenians | is very near at hand, 
and that the values of railway property 
will participate in this coming era. 

Money closes at three and a half to 
four per cent., and very plentiful both on 
call and for sixty and ninety days. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


decrease........... $2,788,200 
Specie and legal tenders, inc. 534,400 
osits, decrease.......... ,354,600 


Reserve, increase... 


This leaves the te reserve at $1,324,- 
450. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe investments correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 


609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business. Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of - al Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list bargains and map: t> locate them when 
reques' aa have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the + | always with 
ooeepetion. and in almost every case ERY LARGE 


OANS —We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to inve-t at 7 and 8 per cent. net. semi-annual ~ 
terest. Refer toths Merchanta’ National Bank, 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in cher 
tater. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


FINANCIAL. 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


BS500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Cellateral Security to Clients, 


and 
incorporated ane eperating unter authority supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 


general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
cited from esiring 


ea d 


] 


CLINTON MAR 
©. E. BHANNON, 2d 


Assignee, or 
to make safe 
th unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 


President. 
ico Pree and Trust Officer. 


Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
We money for them on 
and interest. 

G. A. ELDE 


Vice-President. 
JAMES B GB, Secretary 


and Treasurer. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 
company have yielded 
ha bes has as been id maturity, and 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS, 


per cen d profits, 
of per cent. 100 


full particulars Of large 


For 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Btreet, provides R. 
Desk M, Mercantile Bafe Deposit Co., 
New York City, every Wednesday 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to CHris- 


TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


tonio, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


our securities 

conservative busi- 

ness methods. South 

and most prosperous of 
; has gold, silver, copper, 


Before 


Dakota is one of the rich 
all the 
lead, tin, 
Our management 
bas been from its earliest settlement engag aged in the 
fas cot of conservative investments. g business 
a with which we ee acquaint- 
ving acunales business connections, we 
pre re only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 


ved 
ota 


farm and city rty. The laws of South 
subject loan and trust Companies to frequent and 
severe © Btate in the Union inves- 
its corpo greater 
GUARAN ED MO TOAGES. 6 


upon deposits 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, 8outh Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 
F. H. Haezerr, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 
ortgage Real Estate Loans on 

Farm and Ory Property. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable New York Excha 
rates of interest and no expense to ae, ce holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property— 
the eo aes ci ity in the new State, with five 

Railway ; t the Metropolis of the new 


Send for circulars and references. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


The western termin 
road; the head of navi 
ter of the Min 


TACOMA LAND OO, "Tacoma, Wash. 


Negotiate First M 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


=| go, 


Safe Investments 


or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNO 
& Savestanent Bankers and Agents, 
peka, ‘Kansas. 8 Special attention given to placing 
money on farms and other gos ane 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e ha 

of loans for persons from +k, to 


per cen me. 
copy of Knox's Investor ms Guide.” 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7 gor cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 

he direct —— of the Company secured by 
business d recommended by 
business m pankers of Kausas City. Send for 
circulars with full particulars. 


OF Treas. Union Investment (0, 


O. F. Pages, Treas. 


OmMP DENVER. COLO. 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


96 Eguilable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not h ormation 
0 regarding 

"Colores 


exceeding 30% 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


of 
EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Hstate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
landsin Dakota. Lists of lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solici 


AToney may be Safe 


Invested in low i: terest-bearing se- 
curities of the Est, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
gages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapi.ly growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abls semi-antually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness and guaraotees satisfact‘on. 
Unquesti-ned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
St. Pact, 


THE KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


DEEN, South Dakota, 

offers Mortgages and Deben- 
tures. Write them for full informa’i » and references. 
Eastern Office, 1,328 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa. 


DENVER-COLORA DO 
on improved and relarences 


freely given bY 


D. F. OARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Acte as Executor 
Corres 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages wi 
— 
| 
| 
We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
81x, seven, eight. ad 
in a comparatively short 
| 
3 
| 
| secured b to ¢ mes their amounts of imprc | 
| 
| 
| 
gation on Puget Sound ; the 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,” has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col,, or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Repubite, 
New York. 


The National Bank of Kansas City. 
o. 


ansas City, 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
MERRILL TRUST CO. 
NESS CITY, KANSAS. 
Succeeding to the Mortgage Investment Business e 
. Ness County Bank and N. C. Merrill.) 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - $500,000. 
Fully Guaranteed. 7 %o 
Placed co Boas 
and eclora 
(irrigated) Farms. 
Leans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
pany and based 
> on the most Con- 
Valua- 
wanitions, rarely ¢x- 
ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
| EASTERN OFFICE 
mn 113 Devonshire St. 
BosTON 


There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may due to want of par- 
ticular information. 

A primer on the subject pub 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com 
pany, will open one’s eyes t 
the avoidable dangers as wel. 
as the safeguards. 


a 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Fortsmonth. New Hampshire. 
artford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


, 's geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
Has Waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus 
— houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 
resby terian University, the United States Indian Indus 
4. “chool, seven churches and many other attractions. 
t is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 


to Homesteaders. 


a is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No 
orms 


offers better opportunities for investments in lo 


landsa 
tion, investment securities. For specific 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako 


DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS 
BANKS, ATTENTION! SIX 
PER CENT. 


Savings Banks at the present \time pay 
from three to four per vent. interest only. 
Thousands of depositors in Savings Banks 
have accumulations of $500 and upward. To 
such we invite attention. 
The Denver Water Storage Co. is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of Col- 
orado. Capital, $1,000,000. Its business is 
the selling of water for irrigation and domes- 
tic purposes to 35,000 acres of land adjoining 
the city of Denver. 
In addition to their Water Rights the 
Company own 1,180 acres of land in Douglas 
County, Colorado, which includes the finest 
natural reservoir site in the West, capacity 
about 1,875,000,000 U.S. gallons of water. 
Various competent engineers indoise the 
statement, and Major Powell, Director of the 
. 5. Geological Survey, speaks of it in his 
report to the Senate Committee on [rrigation. 
It would cost a million of dollars to duplicate 
this reservoir by artificial means. Our canal 
finds its source of supply in this lake ; and 
with laterals is about 42 miles long. ‘The 
Company own the right to store the waters of 
Cherry Creek, and a watershed of 300 (est.) 
pm miles. There is an abundant supply 
of water for the canal’s maximum capacity. 
The Company’s rights, franchises, and con- 
tracts (one already made for $542,000), to- 
gether with 
ALL THE FOREGOING PROPERTY, 


are pledged to secure the payment of bonds 
described below, being now worth, ona con- 
servative estimate, $750,000. 

Revenve: The Denver Water Storage 
Company have 35,000 acres of water ** on 
tap ’’ and for sale. Under the scientific res- 
ervoir system they can measure and deliver 
water with absolute accuracy. ‘There is an 
immediate demand for their water. They 
have a ~—- monopoly of their field. All 
the land tributary to their system is their cer- 
tain ultimate customer. Water near Denver 
is worth from $30 to $100 an acre. A prom- 
inent real estate man of Denver, and a syndi- 
cate in interest with him in owning 2,400 
acres of land near Denver, have made us an 
offer of $96,000 for furnishing water alone 
for their land; they build their own canal 
(and reservoir) up to the end of our system. 
Applicatiens are on file from many land- 
owners under our system for water at our own 
price. 


We estimate from irrigation alone : 


14,000 acres at $25.00 $342,000 
10,000 “ “ 40,00 400,000 
10,000 45,00 450,000 

$1,192,000 


The maintenance of the system is a a 
upon the persons buying the water, under the 
terms of the Water-Deed. After the deduc- 
tion of fixed charges (which are only the in- 
terest on the bonds in our case) one-half of the 
total receipts go to the Sinking Fund to retire 
the bonds, and one-half to the stockholders of 
the Company. 

THe MANAGEMENT: Carlisle N. Greig is 
President of this Company, and W. E. Alex 
ander, Secret and General Manager ; A. M. 
Wells, H. A. Woods, Robert W. Waddell, 
are Chief Consulting and Resident Engineers. 
References as to the business standing an 
ability of Mr. Greig and Mr. Alexander may 
be made to the Colorado, State, or German 
National Banks; Governor Job A. Cooper, 
Charles B. Kountze, Rt. Rev. John F. Spaul- 
ding, Very Rev. H. Martyn Hart (Episcopal 
Bishop and Dean, respectively), all of Den- 
ver; ex-Governor Alva Adams, Pueblo ; the 
State Trust Co., Wall Street ; John A. Me- 


7, N. Y. City; 

. Y.; Lyman J. Gage, icago ; 
Los Angeles, Cal., and others. 

Tue Bonps: The Company have issued 
their Ist Mortgage Gold Bonds for $°00,U00. 
They are dated March Ist, 1890; payable at 
their option March Ist, 1910, and absolutely 
payable March Ist, 1920, They are 6 per 
cent. registered-coupon bonds, principal and 
interest (March and September) payabe in 
New York, and are in denominations of $ 0.) 
and $1,000. 

The State Trust Co., Trustee for the bond- 
holders, receives and applies the Sinking 
Fund. They may purchase the bonds at a 
price not to exceed 110, but no bondholder is 
obliged to surrender his bonds before their 
maturity. 

Both Bond and Mortgage were drawn by 
Hon. Charles O, Toll, Denver, and John 
Ewing Risley, Esq., New York, the counsel 
for the Company, and approved for the trustee 
by Bangs, Stetson, Tracy, Veagh. 
i Grover Cleveland (ex-President), coun- 
sel. 
Price: These bonds are for sale, and can 
be obtained at par interest, persons purchas- 
ing thus securing an absolute security with an 
income of 6 per cent. on a permanent invest- 
ment for twenty years, the payment of the 
bonds being secured by a Sinking Fund, and 


by property now worth twice the amount of 
loan, and guaranteed to advance to many 
times its present value. 

Papers and information at Company’s office, | 


53 Times Building, New York. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONY. 
PAID CAPITAL, - 8600,000. 
Offers 6 pe cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mo es with the Union Trust 
company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 
USHN HLL 
ANO 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES, Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Rea Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES. —First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass, 

Correspondence solicited. 


P. O. Himesaven, Pres’t. H. Tayton, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - 8100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Mutual Jnvestmen' Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
(nterest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent, 
interest on all deposits. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA RG 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
— Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands | ®"4 work done for the 
for Bale. County. in- 


A 
: come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,(00.00. Highest rate of interest consistent 
with choicest security. Pamphlets free; address 


E. 8. A. L. Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - - WN. ¥. City. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Forks Loan axo Lano 


incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
ns made on Farm and Ci 


First Mortgage Loa 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold Bo 
Negotia Collections made. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
6% BONDS STOCKS 
0 Commercial Paper Mortgages 
CORRESPONDENCE FOLI CITED. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiILi 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


athr 


le 


& 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVE 


APO 

EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, ZALDWELL, CHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (WNeb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via 8t. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand EKansasCity. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Le 

tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars 

points and Kansas City. 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’] Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARRYS 
Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


&) HAIR & SKIN 


~ An elegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesal] impurities from 

= the ecalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beantifal. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS" 


GLASS SURAES 
CANNOT SMELL | 


CERAMIC 
“~ 
| Pearl Sh Cor. Peck Slip, MEW YORK. 
SEND FOR Price ! ist 


— —— 


J.PBUSH Mi, 
BOVININE 


HE 


| ACUTELY SICK, as well as chronic invalids, are starved daily 


while using beef tea, calf’s foot jelly, and the various beef ex- 


tracts made by application of heat. 


None of these things contain a 


particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 


of the vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives. 


BOVININE 


holds in solution the albumoids 
and salts of lean, raw meat, pre- 


pared by a cold process, containing the life-sustaining and tissue- 


building properties of the meat itself. 


Consult your doctor about it, 


Yallowst one 
. & 
gt 
Ugh 
| 
| 
| 
| COUNCIL BLUFFS. WATERTOWN, SIOU} 
| 
| 
| 
Call, Controller Equitable Life Assurance ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Had the Spectator been in Albany on 
the day of the recent election of officers 
of the Young Men’s Association, he would 
have found abundant material to “ a 
a woral” as to the connéction of politics 
with literature. The Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation is an old institution which sus- 
tains a library and reading-room, and 
hopes erelong to erect a library building 
in front of the new Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, a recent gift, in which it has this 
winter conducted a lecture and concert 
course. The old building and ground has 
been sold to the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company, and the head of the 
freight department, being a popular man 
with money to spend, was put at the head 
of the “ regular ” ticket—there are always 
two, “regular ” and “opposition.” Then 
both sides proceeded to “secure” new 
“ members at $2 each, with such success 
that the Farlin“ regular” turned in 1,886 
names, and the Templeton “ opposition ” 
939, besides 337 sold at library. The 
Young Men’s Association elections have 
not had the most savory reputation in 
past years, but this one was simply dis- 
graceful. The worst tricks of ward pol- 
ities were freely used. About midnight 
before the day of election, a set of bum- 
mers were put in line to hold places at 
the polls at the city building, and this 
line was maintained all day—a motley 
mixture of loafers, messenger boys, and 
general riffraff, with a few regular voters 
here and there, the police keeping them 
jammed up and crowded together against 
the walls of the building on two streets. 
Then the stronger party proceeded to 
shove in its voters at the head of the line, 
regardless of any who might have aright 
there. Many fellows did business on their 
own hook, selling out their places. Some 
of the party managers had the appearance 
of typical ward heelers. The inspectors 
made long delays in receiving ballots, 
and throwing out on every slightest irreg- 
ularity, so at the close of the day less than 
1,200 votes out of 3,000 were polled. It 
is needless to say that scores of old mem- 
bers made no attempt to vote. Even so 
well-known a citizen as Bishop *Doane 
was insulted and his vote challenged by 
an either ignorant or impudent young 
man. Alderman Pruyn was offered a 
place in the line near the head for $2, but 
declined to vote. About noon « crowd of 
Delaware & Hudson employees were put 
on the line, and soon after the force of a 
piano factory. A stranger “Spectator” 
would never have dreamed that this elec- 
tion was in the interest of literature and 
the mental improvement of young men ! 
The result of the vote for President was : 
Regular, 901 ; opposition, 267. Results, 
the saloons crowded with “dummies ” 
getting rid of their pay, and the addition 
of over $6,000 to the Association’s treas- 
ury,a good part of which will be expended 
in new books—the only redeeming feature 


of the affair. Pad 


HIGH-PRICED HISTORIES. 


In these days when fiction seems to be 
the most profitable branch of literature 
which can claim an author’s attention, it 
surprises one to learn from Samuel Smiles, 
in a recent number of “ Murray’s Maga- 
zine,” of the prices that have been paid 
to some of the famous English historians 


for their work : 


“Gibbon brought out the first volume 
of his ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ in 1776. ‘So moderate,’ he 
says, ‘were our hopes, that the original 
impression had been stinted to five hun- 
dred copies, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strachan. 
I am at a loss how to describe the suc- 
cess of the work without betraying the 
vanity of the author. The first impres- 
sion was exhausted in a few days ; a sec- 
ond and third edition were scarcely ade- 
quate to the demand ; though the book- 
seller’s property was twice invaded by 
the pirates of Dublin.’ Gibbon received 
£6,000 in all for his work. The sum 
might be thought large, yet it was not 
enough. The tools—that is, the books 
that he required to purchase (there being 
no consulting libraries then) cost the 
workman as much as he obtained for his 
work. ‘Six thousand pounds gained on 
those terms,’ says D’Israeli, ‘ will keep 


an author indigent.’ In fact, no man 
who has to work for his livelihood can 
hope to be a great historian. Had Gib- 
bon retained the copyright in his own 
hands he might have received a much 
larger remuneration ; though it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have paid to his 
bankers, like a modern historian, a 
cheque for £20,000 from his publishers, 
for the first two volumes of his ‘ History 
of England.’ The cheque was that of 
Messrs. Longman & Co., paid to Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon & Co., for the first two 
volumes of Macaulay’s ‘ History.’ Hume 
received only £200 for the first two vol- 
umes of his ‘ History of England,’ but he 
received £4,000 for the remaining vol- 
umes.” 


IN AN AFRICAN SLAVE SHED. 


All ages, of both sexes, are to be seen; 
mothers with their babes, young men and 
women, boys and girls, and even babies 
who cannot yet walk, and whose mothers 
have died of starvation, or perhaps been 
killed by the Lufembe. One seldom sees 
either old men or old women ; they are 
all killed in the raids. Their marketable 
value being very small, no trouble is 
taken with them. 

Witnessing groups of these poor, help- 
less wretches, with their emaciated forms 
and sunken eyes, their faces a very picture 
of sadness, it is not difficult to perceive 
the intense grief that they are inwardly 
suffering ; but they know too well it is of 
no use to appeal for sympathy to their 
merciless masters, who have been accus- 
tomed from childhood to witness acts of 
cruelty and brutality ; so that to satisfy 
their insatiable greed they will commit 
themselves, or permit to be committed, 
any atrocity, however great. Even the 
pitiable sight of one of these slave sheds 
does not half represent the misery caused 
by this traftic—homes broken up, mothers 
separated from their babies, husbands 
from wives, and brothers from sisters. 
When last at Masankusu, I saw a slave 
woman who had with her one child, whose 
starved little body she was clutching to 
her shrunken breast. I was rene by 
her sad face, which betokened great sut- 
fering. I asked her the cause of it, and 
she told me in a low, sobbing voice the 
following tale : 

“T was living with my husband and 
three children in an inland village a few 
miles from here. My husband was a 
hunter. Ten days ago the Lufembe at- 
tacked our settlement ; my husband de- 
fended himself, but was overpowered and 
speared to death with several of the other 
villagers. I was brought here with my 
three children, two of whom have alread 
been purchased by the traders. I shall 
never see them any more. Perhaps the 
will kill them on the death of some chief, 
or perhaps kill them for food. My re- 
maining child, you see, is ill, dying from 
starvation ; they give us nothing to eat. 
I expect even this one will be taken from 
me to-day, as the chief, fearing lest it 
should die and become a total loss, has 
offered it for a very small price. As for 
myself,” said she, “they will sell me to 
one of the neighboring tribes to toil in 
tbe plantations, and when I become old 
and unfit for work I shall be killed.” 

There were certainly five hundred 
slaves exposed for sale in this one village 
alone. Large canoes were constantly 
arriving from down the river, with mer- 
chandise of all kinds with which they 
purchase these slaves. A | trade is 
carried on between the Ubangi and Lu- 
lungu Rivers. The people inhabiting 
the mouth of the Ubangi buy the Balolo 
slaves at Masankusu and the other mar- 
kets. They then take them up the Ubangi 
River and exchange them with the na- 
tives there forivory. These natives buy 
their slaves solely for food. Having pur- 
chased slaves they feed them on ripe 
bananas, fish, and oil, and when they get 
them into condition they kill them. 
Hundreds of the Balolo slaves are taken 
into the river and disposed of in this way 
each month. A great many other slaves 
are sold to the large villages on the 


Congo, to supply victims for the execu- | 


tion ceremonies. 

Much life is lost in the capturing of 
slaves, and during their captivity many 
succumb to starvation. Of the remain- 
der, numbers are sold to become victims 
of cannibalism and human sacrifice cere- 
monies. There are few indeed who are 


allowed to live and prosper.—[The Cen- 
tury. 


—The trunk of a rose bush growing at 
Ventura, Cal., is said to be three feet in 
circumference, and the first branch it 
throws out is twenty-one inches in cir- 
cumference. It runs over a lattice-work, 
and though more than a wagon load of 
boughs have been removed it covers a 
space of about 1,200 square feet. It 
yields thousands of flowers, and is four- 
teen years old. 

—The largest sailing ship in the world 
is in the possession of France. She isa 
vessel with five masts, on four of which 
square-sail is carried. The length is 344 
feet, with a beam of 49 feet. The ship 
is built of steel, her masts and yards 
being of the same material. She is at 
aaa, trading between France and the 

acific. 


For THE 


No better preparation can be had than 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
inal color and texture. 

“For five years I was troubled with a 
disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
such large quantities as to threaten com- 
plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 
strongly recommended to me, I began to 
apply this preparation, and before the first 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
healthy Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have 
received more satisfaction from it than from 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — 
C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 

“T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
find it excellent.”—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. 


a 
Ayer’s Hair Vigo 
PREPARED BY . 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable ip the sick room. 


FOR AND 
IN FANTS NVALI DS. 


FOOD 


THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inal) wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


for our book,“ The Care and Feed! 
SEND inalied trae 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 


“ BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


ost soluble—the co- 
ae tented and made in Hol- 


Growing | 
Too Fast | 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 

gy, thin and weak. But you can for- | 
tify them and build them up, by the ) 
use of 


EMULSION 


| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 

Of Lime and Soda, 
) They will take it readily, for it is al- 
|} most as palatable as milk. And it 
| should be remembered that AS A PRE. | 
) VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, | 
) 1N BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 | 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. | 


> 


—_ 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Me lical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
Te FEVER and AGUE, 
ge, MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysi«, towether with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
i Laroche to extract the entire active 
. properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 

not before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which posse-ses in the hiclest 
dewree its restorative and invixorating qualities, free 
from the able bitterness of other remedies. 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. ¥. 


A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, anid 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners provent all such accidents. 


Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 


Agents and House Canvassers Wanted 
every city and town where the shade makers are nut 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 


THE PATERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTUKING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J 


|Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


OBSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 
122 East 13th St., New York. 


| 
Children 
) 
QUIN A- 
k, and 
K 
‘a 
F = = = 
annoulen 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
| 
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fugitive Poenrs. 


THE EMPEROR'S BREAKFAST. 
By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


Fifteen centuries ago 

Emperor Nintok ot Japan 

Walked upon bis roof at daybreak, 
Watching if the toils began 

Well to wild the cedar trieze 

Of his palace galleries ; 

Well to nail the silver plates 

Of his inner palace yates : 

For the Queen would have it so 
Fifteen hundred years ago! 


Walking on his root, he spied 

Streets and lanes and quarters teeming; 
Saw his city spreading wide. 

Ah! but mean and sad of seeming 
Show those lowly wooden huts 
Underneath the King’s house gleaming, 
Though each humble wicket shuts 

One world out and one world in, 

That so great and this so small, 

Yet, to the poor hearts within, 

The little world their all and all! 

Just then the waiting maids bore through 
The breakfast of King Nintoku, 


Quoth the Emperor, gazing round, 

* Wheretore, when my meats abound, 
See lL not much smoke arise 

From these huts bye neath eyes 
Chimneys jut into the air, 

Yet no chimney reek 1s there 

Telling that the household port 


Bubbles glad with boiled rice hot, 


alleries, 
yes 


Gild me no more x 
lt my peop ile pay the 
Let my gates unplated gy 
lt the silver leaves thet 

‘This ¢ ity ol all tax 1 ease 

For three ye ars . We decree it so: 
From all huts there shall be smoke, 
‘Thus the Emperor Nintok spok: 


| his root 
Aloot 


Sped three years. 


‘Lhe monareh paced a Min. 


His kimpress hung, ill pleased te see 

‘Lhe snows through her call ry, 

The gat with eracks anid 

Lt so the ror ol Jap 

Should lodge, some vile peasant man, 
\\ hose thatch leaks tor a of straw. 

Princess aucust, rcks a flaw, 
Nintok rephied, ute or wall, 

When. tar and w dle those — Vs all 
their house fia 

\\ here the vods count theiu Chou il ‘ona | 

‘Take in Char poor ie ks health: 

The people s weal makes prince 8 wealth | 

AYABL. Lomdou lel vraph, 
THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS, 

By CULLEN 
hear from little throat, 


A warbl 7 
I hear the robin’s flute-like nore, 
The bluebird’s slenderer son. 


Brown meadows and the russet ill, 


Not vet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by th limmering rill, 
Are all alive with birds. 
Oh. choir of spring, why come so soon? 


On lentless crove and herbless lawn 


Warm bie the Ve llow OF 
yet Winter ls bot pone, 
« 
Stay, tor a tint of green <pamdewns 


Soon o er the ot chard’ vrassy tloor, 


And from the bed of crocus peep 
Beside the housewite 's door, 
llere build, and dread no harsher sound 
‘To seare you apes th sheltering tree, 
‘than winds that stir the branches emul 
And murmur ot thie bere lected, 
THE ODOR OF OLD LOOKS. 
Qne of the assistants of the British | 


Museum tells me that visitors of that 


Institution frequently have a hard time! 


tting “acclimated to the place. An 
our spent in the rooms invariably gives a 
visitor (for the first time) a headache. 


Sometimes it is only after repeated visits | 


that one is able to induige his researches 
without carrying away a headache with 
tim. Women seem to be particularly 
sensitive to this curious malady, which is 
said to arise from the peculiar odor 
created by the storage of so many books. 
ou can get some idea of what this odor 
by going to your bookcase, that has 
veen closed for twenty-four hours, and 
open one of its doors ; immediately your 
olfactories will be greeted by the mus- 
fragrance imaginable. bibilomani- 

acs profess to love this odor, and many 
declare that they cannot value a book 
unless it has about it that unmistakable 
and ineradicable smell which infests a 


death. 


REGULARITY OF CRIME. 


There is a remarkable regularity in the 
amount of crime in any country year after 


year. Statistics kept in England from 
1857 to 1880 show variations of 1.7 


crimes annually to every 1,000 of popula- 
tion in 1872 to 2.72 in 1857-61. The 
‘number of persons yearly sentenced to 
mprisonment in the same time ranged 
from 654 in the 1,000 in 1857-61, to 
7.65 in 1877. In 1879-80, 75 per cent. 
of crime was against property without 
violence, and 15 per cent. same with vio- 
lence, and 5 4 crimes against the person, 
Habitual offenders, or those who have 
been punished before, are 40 per cent. 
of the whole, these having been 
previously punished once, and 135 ten 
times. Ihe prevailing criminal age 
between 30 and 40, and there is an aver- 
age of four male criminals to one female. 
The married commit less crimes than the 
unmarried, aud criminals are quite com- 
monly ifliterate. 


Of 


is 


AN ENGLISH 
PENNSILI 
The 


“ANIA 


OF THE 
LIMITED. 


London Limes 


* Railway Says : 

‘The railway journey between New York 
and ( hicaveo IS Sallie W h if less than thou- 
tsand miles, One train each way makes the 
run OVveEl this Veunsylv: Railroad lines in 
| twenty-four hours, and that is practically the 
| fastest railway traveling known inthe U nited 
'States. but while speed is not remark- 
bably high, there are various comforts of | 
‘unusual character which may tend to whil | 
away the tedium of the tmp. A traveler! 


sf nels this cle tion ot the luxuries enjoyed, 
band he did not write it himself, but dictated 
te an othcial whose wre 


services 


the train: stenographer using a | 
typewriter is the latest addition to this won 
dertul train. A ladies’ waiting-maid preceded | 
him. We lay now Consider it about eons | 
ple te, (ok course you Know there is a barle« r, | 
band hehting by electricity. ln the observa | 
;tion car Wwe ar supplied with the leading 


daily pupers, with the Grave athe rj 


bureau reports, Financial quotations of the 
bimarket are brought in as we proceed, Lhese | 
ibe nsable to the ordinary \merican, 
die not Wish to be many minttes out ol 
ithe reach ot the markets during business 
hours, Lhe observation car is in the rear of | 
the trum, vut if seems to be less Use tor | 
sight-seeing than as room, About 
Peentury heehee, aa ain of this cde 
seTiption tn be heard of on the Continent 
making the jo oney trom l’aris to Tekin. | 
ys it OUHLTY are tow short tu 
rant our Companies Venturing upon the exper 


rashly. | 


TWENTY-YEAR INSURANCE 
BONDS 


the Provident Sas 
otf New York. 
combination of 

olher 
tufore offe 


wit 


Ass 


i! trict 


i itis 


— . 


SeS several 
tori of mlownment | 
eal by any life i 
Lhe cuaranteed cash surr 
he end ot atter the second 
bond contrac Se 
of death the cash s 
vuddition to the 
viving a dividend of trom 
nt. of the total 
Tuaranteed ¢ 

At the end of twenry,s 
bond is payable as 
ther with surplus, 
stat of the on 
maturits cat thie end ot twenty years 
(het be termilnuat: 
Ter is re 
pom the lite of the 
medical \amination, 


t h 


irr slue 


tace 


Incase 
is pad in 

bom, thus 
te ninety per 


of the 
thirty | 
| 
Litmated, 
the face of | 


Toe 


ct 
yeurs 
the 

the 


til 
i 


Siti | 


able 


a. 


avres site new 
| 


Slluple itten 


my 

request, 

Lhe investment portion of each premium 

is kept Separate from the insurance portion, | 

and each is treated upon correct principles. | 
L} 


Dondhold: r what to 


each 


knows exactly 
expect year, Should he at any time 
need the money more than the investinent he | 
can withdraw the guaranteed surrender value 
without prejudice the insurance. which 
May be continues d tor the rei afl lite if 
he so desires. ‘The contingencies of lite and 
and of altered pecuniary or domestic 
are fully covered. 


to 


circumstances, 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
HOME SEEKERS EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, Bb. & Q. R. R. 
will Sst on ue days, Apri ond Ay 
Home Seekers’ Exeursion TJickets at “half | 
rates to points in the farming regions of the! 

| We st, Nort thwe st. and Southwest. Limit, 
thirty days. For folder giving details con- 
cerning tickets, rates, and time of trains. and 


volume when once it has crossed the sea 
in the hold of a vessel.—[Chicago News. 


for cde seriptive land folder. Cc all on your tic ket 
agent, or address P. 5S. Eustis, (iener: sl Pas- 
senger and ‘licket Age nt, Chic Lil. 


| 


| 


ords 


April roth, 


Painters \ 


(They came in the morning's marl, on 1890) 


Uniformity 
Reliability 
Durability 


‘Uniformity the Numericals seem to pos- 


sess! The ‘Sixty-Five’ is identical, in working, flowing, dry- 
ing, and hardening, with the lot I had last season.” 


Numerical! arnishes 


satisfactory 


ave tried all the 


except * Flundred,’ with very results 


My shop tacilities are poor, but the Nu- 


‘me ric al \ arnishes are food tor me to use, [01 thev set quick.” 


Am pleased with the working of ‘ Forty- 
Five’ 


and 


‘Sixty-Five.’ ” 


More than pleased with and 


‘EKighty.’’ 


‘Seventy 


- 


is the best thing to buy.’ 


My patrons speak kind words to me about 


‘Seventy 3 


the Numericals—the way they are put on and the way they 
Stay on.” 


‘The Numericals are the varnishes for me: 


they will always be found in my shop in prefercnce to all 


others, /VAy? Because of their UNirormitry; because of their 
RELIABILITY; because of their DurRaApiLity;: because of their 
Pine WorKING QUALITIES; because I CAN GUARANTEE AL! 


WoRK DONE WITH THEM.” 


Lawson Valentine Company, 


New York and Hunter's Point. 
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| 


Absolutely Pure. | 
High- | 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.— U.S. Gor- 


ernment Report, Aug. 17, 188%. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years, 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular, 
Urgan has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep. 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
render of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is, 

Hiere is one specimen illustration, 


No other 
No other 


If the Orvan Company hat 
Argun when Columbus discovered 
4 


This is a good illuatration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


as9 Tremont Street, Boston. 

83: Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 

»16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 

An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 


address. 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspectien to our 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROVAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGERAINS. 
AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Branch 
Offices: 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun and | 


Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair was | 


never 60 complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese aud China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Also fine seamless Japanese mattinge | 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at moderate prices. 
Agents for Hall's Celebrated Bed: 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 

NISHING COMPLETEH HOTELS, 

CHURCHES, COTTAGES, 
ANDSUMM™MER KE-s- 
IDENCESs. 


SHEPPARD ANAPE CCD, 


SI\TH AVE. 13th and th VEW YORK. 


WE 


Wy x 
=. i ireri t= = 
oT Upon i A | aw 
1 Pu by stating that th saw the 
ivi The f "Aristia on. 


Cy 
| Tableaux. 


BENSONHURST-BY-TIIE- 
SEA. 


There is no intention of setting 


up a fashionable resort. I[t 1s 
to be a quiet all-the-year living 
place. Prices are low, for the 
aa. tract is available. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEa is perfectly developed and 
carefully restri ted. Sewers, water, gas. 5) min- 
utee from Brookisn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and B. B X W.E.R R. Lots for sale. dilus- 
trated circular sent. Apply to the agent on the 
property, or G. B. F. RANDOLPH, 2 Court St. 
(Gartield Bidg.), Brooklyn. 


DR. JAEGER’: 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Faxest 
Vice-President, 


Note our Trade Mark closely. 
7 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR. 


And Esp¢cially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 
Bend for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
Garments made to order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr.Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Comp’y 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
RRANCH HOUSES: 
119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court Building ; 
504 FULTON ST., next to.¥.M.C.A. Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 


handsomely 


12 


5,000 
Cases 


Choice Silver at less than 


roanufacturer’s cost. 


One doz. Oyster Forks, 
$10, worth $15 


- 

Coffee Spoons, handsomely cased, 5 
Bon Bon Dish and Tongs, 10, +s 15 
Salad Fork and Spoon, 19 
RKepouse: chased Salad Bowl, 4), 

Tete-.-Tete Set (tea, sugar, and 

creamer), handsomely cased, 100 

Repo lisse chased Mirror, 22, 
Brush and Comb, - - Zi. ed 


A tele ction of goods sent to any address on receipt 
of reference 

Get your old silver from the Safe Deposit Com- 
panies aad bring it to us with your accumulation of 
old gold jewelry, now out of style or otherwise use- 
less, and exchange them for new serviceable articles, 
or sell it outright. 

Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at CLosz 
Case PRICES. 


A Lady's 141 K. Gold Watch. perfect timer, $28 
A Gentleman ‘8 lik. Gold Watch, perfect Umer, - 40 
A Genth man's Silver Watch, - ie 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


J, H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BARNUM & BAILEY'S 
Greatest Show on Earth. 


Imre Kiralfy s “NERO: or, the Destruction of Rome 
Faithful Re ‘pr “lution of Anci ient Rome. Nuptial 

remnonies. Keligious Ri tes, Pageants, Processions, 
Com! ats, Christian Martyrs, 
Slaves mnuchsa, et 

Triuinghal Pr m with 1,20 

Hispeds me, Lusi 
Horse Fair rriple Circus ize, Racing 
ie rpsk ean display on stage 4 feet long. 

o Gro street und Sth Ave. 
P articulars ly morning papers. 


ple. 
fuseum 


ms, 


dal 


BELL FOUNDRY, 


VORE 
‘orChure BELLIS 
ALSO PEALS. 
paper 


ic ols 
Price &@ terms free 


The Only Pure 


Baking Powder, 


(From Hall's Journal of Health.) 


We feel it our duty to 
state that of a number of 
different kinds of Baking 
Powder purchased in a neigh- 
boring city: for examination, 
the only one we found made of 
Pure Grape Cream of Tartar, 
and that did not contain any 
Alum, Acid Phosphates, or Am- 
monia, and that was absolutely 
free from adulterations, was 


Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder. 


Black Grenadines and Veiling. 


We are exhibiting this week the 
largest and most complete assortment 
of All-Silk and Silk-and-Wool Bro- 
caded and Striped Black Grenadines 
ever shown by this house, the prices 
ranging from S1 to $4 per yard. 

Also a full line of Nun’s Veilings, 
hemstitched borders, from 75 cents 
to $1.75 per yard. 


Jauies MoCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


Nursery Ice-Boxes, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 
Moth-Proof Cedar Chests, 
For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Av., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 


; 
What's the News? 
Paris (4y caé/e).—Spring styles 
decree that cameras shall be cut 
narrower than formerly and have 
less of metal trimming, for this 
adds greatly to the weight, and 
soon looks dull when exposed. 
When our new Irving camera is 
closed there are no metal parts 
visible. If desirous of ascertain- 
ing why this camera is “all the 
send to the Sco- 


rage” for 1890, 
vill & Adams Co., 423 Broome 
St., N. ¥.,for illustrated circular. 


23 
sit Ki ISgo. 


DU YUU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 ets. per ib 


Express often cheaper. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete sampies of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the pound. SA™MUOE L 
WARD CO., 4-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 


full particulars address THE GREA 
TEA 


le 


LONDON » PARIS 
COSTUMES, SUITS, 


Reception, Dinner, 
And 


EVENING DRESSES, 
Tea Gowns, Matinees, 
WRAPS, MANTLES. JACKETS. 


Ulsters and — Wraps. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
INFANTS: OUTFITS. 


Children’s and Misses’ 


DRESSES, SUITS, ULSTERS and JACKETS 


Imported and Domestic Underwear, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUN, 


PARASOLS 


For Promenade, Carriage, and Coaching, 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
Proadwvay L 2, sob ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CH 
15¢ 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGER 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


CHANCE 


To Cup of 
Tea L ORDER 


~ Of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
wder, Young Hyson Mixed, 
nglish Breakfast, or Bun Bus 
he he > sent by mail on receipt of 
2.! Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get at for 
our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder. For 


AN 
T 


OO., Jl and 32 Vesey Bt.. 


AMERICAN 
N.Y. P.O. Box 

The GREAT 

CHURCH | 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors ( 
Gas or Oil, give the most powers 
softest cheapest & Best lig knov 

hurches, >tores, Wi 
Theatres Depot $.etc. 
Clegant designs. Send size of 
Get circular and estimate. A! 
discount ¢ nus and rbe 
a“ Pe deceived ™ 


1. P. FINK, $53 Pcari St., 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST schools. Stores, and ences ARI 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 


180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 
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THE VALUE OF METHODS. 


NCE in a while there finds its way into 
print some method or system of living, 
advocated by the man who applies it, 
that is startling. A journalist recently 
published and strongly advised his fel- 

low-professionals to follow his plan, a system that 

was the worst form of slavery. He was engaged 
in a publishing house where he was compelled to 
spend seven hours a day. Neither the salary nor 

_ the employment was satisfactory, as the gentleman 

had literary proclivities, so he adopted his method 

to meet his wants, and believed entirely that he had 
found the secret of success in his method. With 
the aid of an alarm clock he is roused at 3:30 each 
morning, and one hour later, after “ very thorough 
ablutions ” and a light breakfast of bread and milk, 
or rolled wheat, he is at his desk, where he remains 
till seven o'clock; then the morning paper and 
breakfast; at eight he starts for business; the 
study of Spanish furnishes employment for the half- 
hour spent on the elevated road—for of course this 
man lives in New York—then seven hours in the 
publishing house, more Spanish, dinner, and bed at 
eight. It would be interesting to read the literary 
work ground out by such a system. The closing 
sentence of the article is characteristic: “ But it is 

7 a., and I must stop.” Think of what the world 

has lost because of the unfortunate minute hand on 

that worker’s clock ! 

Is life to be spent in a treadmill? Are we to be 
nothing but machines? Sometimes we see, we 
hear, of mothers whose lives are one incessant effort 
to gain a period of rest; but that a man could be 
found who would be willing to shut out friends, art, 
music, life, willingly, and advocate a system that 
involves such sacrifice, seems incredible. 

But was there ever a man who doubted his abil- 
ity to advise his neighbor? The subject may be 
what it will, whether the division of income, in- 
vestments, love affairs, government of wife or 
children—nothing daunts or deters him. In no re- 
lation does man show his belief in the brotherhood 
of the race so thoroughly as in his willingness to 
guide and direct his brother in the management of 
his affairs, in advising him especially about the use 
of time. Every man believes that he has found the 
secret of accomplishing the greatest amount of work 
with the least expenditure of force. And so we 
hear, from the man who finds he can work best in 
the afternoon, convincing arguments for following 
that method of dividing time. Then there is the 
man who works just so many hours a day and stops, 
he tells you with evident pride, on the stroke of the 
minute; and there is the man who works best 
when he has not a moment of time in which to 
catch up with the demand. Then we have the man 
who eats, three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, exactly the same breakfast at the same time: 
and to this habit attributes his sound health and 
working powers. We have the man who believes in 
inspiration, and the man who thinks inspiration is 
a habit, and it is merely a matter of sitting down 
and rising on the exact minute each day. 

‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” says 
the old saw, and it applies to life on every side. 
What is temptation to one man is not to another. 
What is ease to one man is distress to another. 
What is attractive to one man is repellent to an- 


other. We cannot make rules for each other : fort- 
unate are we if we can make rules for ourselves 
which we find always workable. But there is one 
gospel which we should all preach in these days, 
and that is that the liberty of life is worth more 
than systems, more than rules, more than theories; 
that every man should seek to find that philosophy, 
that system, of living which will best preserve the 
harmonies of life for him. 


THE WORKING GIRLS’ CONVENTION. 


IPAS NE of the most interesting conventions 
by ever held in this country was held April 
15, 16,17, in the Assembly-Rooms of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House of New York. 
Cs) It was composed of wage-earning women 
and the friends of wage-earning women, who met 
to consider the commercial and social relations of 
wage-earning women and how to improve them. 
The audience was composed largely of wage-earning 
women from New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Providence, Hartford, Philadelphia, and 
Albany. Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith Colleges sent 
delegates from the Senior classes. In these colleges 
special interest is manifested in sociological ques- 
tions, and the students are connected with girls’ 
clubs formed in neighboring towns. A vital interest 
was manifested in all the proceedings; note-books 
were in use all through the audience; and that it 
was a convention for work and not for words was 
most evident. 

On Tuesday evening the session was held in the 
large hall of Cooper Union—a hall that seats over 
seventeen hundred. It was bright with the colors 
of the clubs assembled in convention; and no 
courtier of old ever wore his orders with more pride 
of possession than the members wore the badges 
that proclaimed them wage-earners or the active 
friends of wage-earners. On the platform were the 
officers of the clubs and prominent women who 
were to address the Convention. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge presided, as at all the pre- 
vious sessions of the Convention; a leader among 
women whom it is an honor tolead. ‘The principal 
address of the evening was delivered by Mrs. Ter- 
hune, who is a household goddess as Marion Harland. 
Surely the workingmen’s homes of the future and 
the children in them will be nearer the ideal of the 
American home and the American future citizen 
when those who will be the home-makers call to 
teach them one whose first and last and only theme 
is wife, mother, home. Breathlessly did the hun- 
dreds of girls present listen to the theme, and 
realize as never before the responsibility of woman- 
hood, the possibilities of womanhood. 

The keynote of the whole Convention was 
* Growth’ —not intellectual merely, not material 
merely, but growth of character. ‘“ Consider your- 
self as one of many ;” “ Practice the golden rule ;” 
“Look out for the younger girls ;” “Avoid a 
strike if you can, but strike for a principle and be 
firm ;”” * Control your temper; you have no right 
to make others uncomfortable because you have a 
bad temper;” ‘One good girl can do as much 
good as one‘ tough’ can do harm;”’ “ Girls must 
stand by each other, and give each other a chance ;” 
“ Half of our troubles are due to ourselves ;”’ * Don't 
talk about each other; it makes trouble and does 
harm,” were some of the sentences that abounded 
in the symposiums presented from the several clubs 
on the subjects diseussed—straws which show that 
the central idea of the working girls’ clubs is 
“ character ;”’ and that is salvation. The girl who 
with crimson cheeks and flashing eyes writes, * Do 
your work with a conscience; “Be devoted 
to your employer's interest, for his is yours;” “ If 
you see a girl do a dishonest thing, speak to 
her, but if she will not stop tell your employer,” 
lives and teaches the doctrine, * Be not eye servants 
only.” Surely the effort that develops a sense of 
responsibility to one’s neighbor; of the honor of 
motherhood ; that teaches that “a wife’s first duty 


is to make home pleasant, and have meals on time 
and well cooked,” argues well for the future of 
America, whose dependence for stability is the char- 
acter developed among all classes of its citizens. 

This work among girls is yet in its infaney ; who 
can prophesy what its maturity willbe? It appeals 
to every woman. The woman who cannot. give 
money can give time; the woman who cannot give 
time can give money. Every effort is directed to 
the heart and head of some girl whose opportunity 
for education, for social culture, has been limited. 
She is taught to value herself a unit in a column 
whose sum total is thousands standing for the same 
cause, working, fighting if necessary, for the same 
end. No money is expended in salaries or build- 
ings ; every penny, every effort, is to enlarge, open, 
some mind to new purposes, new opportunities, new 
pleasures. 

We present in this issue a paper on “ How to 
Start a Club,” which is practical and to the point. 
Every club should endeavor to live within its in- 
come ; it should pay its rent, fuel, lighting, and 
cleaning expenses; but every member should be 
educated to use every opportunity to gain knowl- 
edge ; she should be made to understand that an 
education is the birthright of every American, and 
that it is never a charity to accept an education at. 
the cost of another, for the richest man in this 
country cannot send his son or daughter to college 
without accepting the benefits conferred by some 
other rich man. There is not a self-supporting 
college in this country, and surely, then, the dis- 
grace is not in accepting educational advantages at 
the expense of others, but in not accepting every 
opportunity to gain more knowledge, that the char- 
acter may grow toward the ideal of the Creator 
whose Son gave every evidence of education, and 
led the scholars of his day in knowledge, though he 
never attended the school of the rabbis, except to 
ask puzzling questions. There is a danger of.mak- 
ing a fetich of this idea that the clubs must be self- 
supporting; no college in the country hampers its 
work by such a limitation. Surely, if ever the 
democratic idea of the greatest good to the greatest 
number should be made a working principle, it is 
in the ideal effort of working girls’ clubs. 

To give some idea of how this work among 
women has grown, we will quote from Miss Dodge's 
address before the Convention: “ To-night, at our 
sixth annual meeting, there are eighteen regular 
societies and eight honorary societies connected with 
the New York Association, and we welcome repre- 
sentatives from the three Associations of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Brooklyn, numbering in all 
fifty societies, and also welcome delegates and 
guests from many cities and towns where clubs are 
formed, and have letters from others that cannot 
be here. Altogether we have members present 
from seventy-five co-operative societies banded 
together to secure for the individual members 
moral, social, and intellectual advantages—societies 
that work to help others less fortunate than them- 
selves.” 

The total membership of the eighteen New York 
societies is 2,151. Six years ago there were less 
than fifty members. 

Another feature of the work which has grown 
wonderfully is what is known as the “ inside work.”’ 
Miss Dodge said of this feature: ‘* The most beau- 
tiful work is done by the various inside organiza- 
tions. Every club does some kind of practical 
work for the benefit of others, and nine societies 
have regular organizations for this purpose, known 
as Resolve Clubs, Lend a Hand, or Benevolent 
Bands. ‘The work done is various and interesting. 
Christmas gifts and pictures are arranged for poor 
children who are not reached in other ways, and 
the mothers are remembered. Boxes and barrels 
are filled with useful articles made at clubs and sent 
to various places in our own country. Hospitals 
are visited, and a great variety of things made by 
club members are given away. Flowers and fruit 
are distributed among the sick poor; also jellies, 
fresh eggs, and delicacies. Quantities of garments 
are made and sent to day nurseries and other insti- 
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tutions where they are needed. Entertainments are 
gotten up, and the proceeds given for some selected 
object, as was the case at the time of the Charleston 
and Johnstown disasters.” 

Lack of space prevents our giving the address, 
which is, in fact, a synopsis of the whole work as it 
is to-day. The two papers presented in this issue 
are practical, and touch the two most practical 
questions—“ How to Start a Club,” and “ Howa 
Holiday House may be Furnished.” All the papers 
read, the reports, the symposium of the several 
clubs on the questions discussed at the Convention, 
will be published in a month, and will prove a valu- 
able addition to the literature of work among wo- 
men, for women, and by women. Price and where 
to obtain the pamphlets will be published in these 
columns. 


— 


HEARTSEASE CO-OPERATIVE HOME. 
By Miss E. M. Moraan. 
“2, \HE birth of Heartsease Home took place 
rl a year ago last winter, when one of the 
members of the United Workers of 
Hartford, who had been long ponder- 
| ing possible ways and means to secure 
a summer home, made a small literary vent- 
ure which proved so successful that she was 
enabled to send away forty working-girl friends 
to the seashore during the summer. Last autumn, 
encouraged by the success of what seemed at 
first a doubtful experiment, and finding quite a 
balance in the bank, she brought out a second 
edition of her little book (the greater part of 
which sold readily during the Christmas holli- 
days), and proposed the renting of an entire house 
for three months during the summer of 1890, the 
furnishing of which was to be a co-operative work 
for girls by girls, either individually or by organiza- 
tions. This proposal, made at the time the report 
of the summer work was read, was rendered with 
these three leading propositions : 

Firstly. That, as the money for paying rent, etc., 
was earned, not begged, the Home was to co- 
operative, and to be regarded in no wise as a char- 
ity; therefore nothing was to be solicited. _ 

Secondly. That, as regards furnishing, it was to 
be an object lesson to us all of how tastefully and 
yet how reasonably a house could be furnished. 

Thirdly. That, as far as possible, everything 
should be made with the hands. 

The proposal had hardly been made before it met 
with immediate response from several local organi- 
zations of girls, and gradually from many others, 
in and out of the city, of widely different classes, col- 
ors, and pursuits in life, until now over six hundred 
girls, either in organizations or individually, are 
working as volunteer workers to make our Home 
beautiful, and at this time our house is not only 
secured at Saybrook-on-the-Sound, a committee of 
our wage-earning members having gone with the 
Chairman of the Summer Home Committee to 
select it, but nearly furnished, without one cent or 
one article having been solicited. Those working 
with us are chiefly girls earning their own living, or 
of very moderate means, and, with very few excep- 
tions, no individual has as yet contributed over 
three dollars’ worth in money. There can, of 
course, be no pecuniary valuation put upon hearty 
good-will and loving and eager service in our behalf. 
The results of small expenditures in furnishing have 
been amusing. “Art Amateur” and “ Art Inter- 
change ” studies which have been given us have been 
mounted on seasoned pine boards, leaving a margin of 
board which, after being painted in gold or silver or 
copper, and finished with picture screws, have made 
most desirable frames. Old wicker garden chairs, 
seatless, but still capable of standing on four legs, 
after being washed in salt and water to remove any 
extra varnish, have been painted black or white or 
red, given first a seat of carpet and then a cushion 
covered with chintz or cretonne. Old packing- 
boxes have been and are being converted by mus- 
ling or odds and ends of curtain drapery into wash- 
stands and tables, or by paint into book-cases and 
cabinets. Our dining-room, which is to be in 
turkey red, is to have a delightfully convenient 
table with a plank top which is easily detachable 
from the legs, so that it can be removed into small 
space at a moment’s notice. Our dining-room chairs 
are to be of plain, strong pine, purchased by the 
dozen at a quarter apiece, and given a mahogany 
stain, which, with the assistance of oil and elbow- 
grease, attains a most high and finished polish. 
Our parlor, which is to be in the Dresden china 
colors of old blue and white, and most of the furni- 
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ture of which consists so far of plain pine boards in 
unpainted tables and chairs, promises, from a mod- 
ern standpoint, to be most artistic—the lambrequin 
for the mantel shelf, the pillow-coverings for the 
couch, table-cloths and chair-covers all being of 
blue butcher’s cloth embroidered in white. This 
embroidery is kept at our rooms, and might well be 


‘called the United Workers’ Co-operative Fancy- 


work, as every one who comes in for a minute puts 
in a few stitches, and as many as ten girls have 
been seen at work on the lambrequin at the same 
time. The different organizations of girls, each 
furnishing a bedroom, have chosen their own color 
to furnish it in; therefore we are to have a room in 
red, another in yellow, a King’s Daughters’ room 
in purple and lavender, a United Workers’ room in 
our club color, blue, while another club has not yet 
decided on a color. Our home being called Hearts. 
ease, all our bed linen and table linen, down to our 
dish towels, are marked with a pansy or emblematic 
“ heartsease ” in linen thread, it being less institu- 
tional than to mark them “Summer Home ;’ so 
each organization furnishing a room mark their 
bed linen and towels with a pansy in the color they 
have chosen. 

Perhaps this effort to beautify the commonplace 
may seem superfluous to many, but all must at least 
acknowledge it stands for a patience, love, and sac- 
rifice of time upon which no mere money valuation 
could ever be put ; and just this extra work, largely 
with our hands, has brought us all closer together, 
and developed among us and others the true idea 
of co-operation, and that true heart-union which 
can never be found in any work we do for each 
other deprived of the element of struggle. In look- 
ing back it seems as if we had measurably accom- 
plished the conditions laid down by the three prop- 
ositions we started out with. For much work has 
been done with the hands, and we have nearly fur- 
nished “ Heartsease’”’ without outside solicitation, 
and it has certainly taught us that a house may be 
furnished prettily without much expenditure. But 
this would seem to be emphasizing details at the 
expense of the better knowledge which has come to 
us through our united efforts. As I had the privi- 
lege yesterday afternoon of listening tu papers 
written by others far exceeding me in experience, 
the thought came to me that we United Workers 
of Hartford, trying to have the spirit ef co-operation, 
though still most faulty in the carrying out of 
the letter of it, because we are still struggling 
to rectify an almost fatal mistake—that of orig- 
inally starting as a branch of a local charitable 
organization—have, in the furnishing of Hearts- 
ease, unconsciously blundered, so to speak, into 
the practical living out of some of those plain 
talks for which the New York clubs are famous. 
All this winter we have been discussing in groups, 
and most earnestly, how to live on small incomes, 
how to create everything out of nothing, how to 
recreate the old and shabby into the beautiful and 
new, and latterly, as we come nearer to the sum- 
mer, when our co-operative housekeeping is to be 


put into practice, of what dishes form the most, 


nourishing and at the same time the most inexpen- 
sive diet. I wonder if any of those present have 
ever to defend their right to organize clubs to those 
of an older generation, who, not entirely in har- 
mony with modern progressiveness, dwell more upon 
its dangers than its blessings! ‘ What is the good 
of all these clubs?” they say. ‘“ When we were 
young, girls never organized themselves together ; 
they only thought of the founding of a home, and 
of how they could make themselves better and 
more efficient wives and mothers.” And we cannot 
set their question aside without recognizing the 
danger of organized bodies of women who do not 
hold up the home ideal as the true one, and keep it 
ever steadfastly before their eyes. But I am sure, if 
some of these good people could only have seen 
some of us the last few months, who never took any 
particular interest in practical matters before, gaz- 
ing longingly into shop windows at patent coffee- 
grinders, or heard us talk about the relative merits of 
different flour-sifters, or seen how we surrounded tin 
tea-kettles and bread-pans with a positive aroma of 
romance, they would be won over to the cause of 
organizations and clubs of girls forever more. 
Seriously speaking, we feel that this experience has 
really helped and is helping us to some day make 
other homes, of which we may be the makers and 
heads, more beautiful, and that it has also been an 
unconscious training to make us better wives to our 
husbands, and more patient mothers to our little 
children ; and, if we should never be called to create 
a home, that it has helped us toward more womanly 
tenderness, more loving consideration of others, and 
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made us more worthy of that Home of which all 
our earthly homes are only shadows, where human 
love is lost in the divine. So, as Sydney Smith 
once said, jokingly, and of a widely different 
subject, it has helped a little toward fitting us 
for both worlds. We started out with the idea 
that Heartsease in its furnishing should be an 
object lesson to us. Well, it has. This very smal! 
and simple world of ours has been, in fact, so 
great an object lesson that we cannot take in its 
full import all at once. We did not understand 
what co-operation was at first; now we know 
that we came into this world, not to be loved, 
but to love; not to be waited on, but to serve; not 
to avoid suffering, but to suffer, if only through 
heartfelt sympathy with those who suffer ; to live 
for others, not for self ; and that it is only through 
the realization of this ideal we can be true to those 
we work with and to ourselves. This is the lesson 
it has taught us for the present. For the future it 
has taught us what co-operation among women may 
= do for the elevation of womankind as a whole, 

y solving many difficult problems of the present, 
by creating a closer unity of interest among women 
of all classes, by recognizing the dignity of labor, 
by making character alone the basis of our judg- 
ments of others, and by teaching hearts and bodies 
at ease to bring, by that tenderness which can alone 
be born of mutual struggle, true Heartsease to a 
restless and tired humanity. 


HOW TO START A WORKING GIRLS’ 
SOCIETY. 


By Miss Heuen Ise 


]MONG the first problems that present 
<j themselves is that of locality. I suppose 
“ it is natural to consult one’s own con- 
venience in this matter, but I believe this 


in mind that the members of a Working Girls’ 
Club are to be chiefly working women and girls, 
who come home too tired, after a long day in shop 
or factory, to make any great exertion, even with 
pleasure as the result. Therefore start the club in 
the neighborhood from which you expect to draw 
members. In country towns and villages this ought 
not to be a difficult matter, as one’s choice is 
naturally more limited, and one’s knowledge of the 
conditions more thorough, than in large cities ; but 
in all cases the greatest assistance in this matter 
can be had by consulting with members of other 
clubs, if there are others in the place, or, if there 
are none, with the prospective members ; for I take 
it for granted that no one will be foolish enough to 
try to start a society anywhere without first having 
some personal acquaintance with working women 
and girls. 

Having chosen an approximate site for the club, 
the next step is to ask your working girl friends to 
talk to their friends, and to tell them that it is pro- 
posed to start a club if they desireone. In this way 
you will discover how much demand there is for a 
club in that locality. In country towns and places 
where clubs are unknown, a good plan is to gain 
admission to the factories during the lunch hour, 
and speak to the girls yourself, distributing among 
them afterwards cards of invitation to the opening 
night. It is best not to be in too great a hurry to 
start ; let the idea simmer awhile. Have a parlor 
meeting of women of the leisure class whom you 
think might be interested, and tell them your plan; 
from the thirty or forty you have gathered together, 
you will probably get seven or eight who will help 
you. After having talked matters over with those 
seven or eight as well as with the wage-earners 
who have promised you their aid, hire a floor or 
two floors, subletting rooms to a woman, who, 12 
return for reduced rent, keeps your rooms clean and 

ives you the use of her kitchen for cooking classes. 

n some cases it is best to take the whole house, 
subletting the rooms that are not needed. In this 
way you have the control of the house, which 1s 
very important; but, of course, you run the risk of 
having the rooms vacant on your hands. Furnish 
the club rooms simply—cocoa matting on the floors, — 
plenty of strong camp chairs, deal tables covered 
with bright cloths, colored prints and photographs 
on the walls, a couple of lamps, and such orna 
ments as you can collect, and you will have as pretty, 
cheerful club rooms as any one can desire. 
course a piano is indispensable. Furnishing and 
your first month’s rent will cost from two bund 
and seventy-five to three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ; it ought not to cost more, and if furniture 


to be an error which has proved fatal to 
the success of more than one club. You must bear 
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is given it will cost less. This money must be 
given or obtained in some way by outsiders; it does 
not seem possible for club members to raise it, unless 
the amount is borrowed on easy terms, and the 
future club members pay it back by fairs or enter- 
tainments; but there are few, I fancy, who are 
brave enough to start with so heavy a load on their 
Lacks. 

The preparations are now made for the opening 
night, and it is time to send out two or three hun- 
dred cards of invitation through your working girl 
friends, who distribute them in the shops and fac- 
tories. You will probably have from seventy-five 
to a hundred and seventy-five girls present. It is 
well to have two or three good speeches, in which 
the objects and aims of the society are clearly 
explained. A little music will serve for entertain- 
ment, and ice-cream and cake, if anneunced on the 
invitation cards, will prove a great attraction, for 
the American girl who does not care for ice-cream 
is ananomaly. Before the meeting breaks up it is 
well to appoint an evening for the organization of 
the club, and to invite all, or as many as wish to 
join, to come on that evening. When the evening 
arrives there will mee be a much smaller 
attendance, but, on the whole, this is rather an ad- 
vantage, as you will have much business to transact, 


~ and with fewer numbers there will be less confusion. 


The first thing to be done is to adopt by-laws, a 
draft of which has been already prepared. Of 
course at this early stage it is impossible to have an 
election of officers which will be in any way repre- 
sentative; and the best way, it seems to me, is to 
appoint officers, with the consent and approval of 
the club, to serve until the first of the ensuing year, 
or until whatever time the members may decide on 
for their annual election. This will be found to be 
an easy way of getting rid of officers who have 
proved themselves incompetent. You are now 
ready to take the names of those who wish to 
become members, and, of these, those who wish to 
join classes, having given notice that classes will be 
formed in different branches as soon as enough 
members desire them. A fee large enough to cover 
at least part of the expenses should be charged 
when the teacher is paid. There ought to be two, 
perhaps three, evenings in the week which shall be 
free, given up to talks or popular classes taught by 
volunteer teachers. 

Now for a few words as to the running expenses 
of a club, and the possibility of meeting them out 
of the membership dues. I believe the rents are 
higher in the city of New York than anywhere else 
in this country, so, if it is possible to make a club 
entirely self-supporting in New York, it would not 
be difficult in other cities, and still less difficult in 
villages. The usual club dues are from twenty to 
twenty-five cents a month. A club with a regular 
paying membership of two hundred, which in my 
opinion is quite large enough, would have at the 
former rate an income of $40 per month, and at the 
latter $50. In small places the membership will 
hardly reach two hundred, but the expenses will 
also be smaller. I thiak it can be proved that the 
monthly expenses of a club are about as: follows: 
Rent, $25; coal, $4; gas, $3; cleaning, $4; piano, 
$4; total, $40. When the rent is higher, I would 
suggest that the dues be twenty-five cents a month, 
which gives an extra ten do Of course this 
does not leave any margin for extra expenses, but 
these should and could be met by especial efforts on 
the part of club members in the way of small en- 
tertainments. I know that in many cases it has 
been foand difficult, nay, impossible, to make clubs 
self-supporting, but it ought to be the aim of 
every club. Until this is accomplished, workin 
girls’ societies will not, in my opinion, have reach 
their greatest usefulness. A working girls’ club 
supported by outsiders entirely is nothing but a 
charitable society, and not a working girls’ club. 

_ Inclosing, I would urge the importance of impress- 
ing on members their individual responsibility to 
the club, and upon the officers the necessity of never 
making any changes without consulting the members 
as a whole. Of course in minor details the officers 
are often obliged to act without bringing the matter 
before the club, but this should be done as seldom 
as possible. The members have a right to decide 
how their club shall be run, and the more this 
i. is exercised the more healthy will be the club 
e. 


Sympathy is essential to our highest enjoyment, 
and tends directly to promote our happiness. Men 
cannot live in solitude or isolation from their fellow- 
men without feeling a great want which nothing 
ean supply. 
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CINDERELLA ; OR, THE LOST SLIPPER. 
By J. M. S. 


<Gy| HEN I was a little girl, I had two grand- 
} mothers. One lived in a country town 
about twenty miles from the city where 
I lived, and the other on the seashore 
: — about seventy miles from the same city. 
Every summer I used to spend with my two grand- 
mothers; the first half with the one in the country, 
and the last half with the one by the sea. And I 
had such a nice time in both places that I never 
could tell which I liked better to stay in. Some- 
times, in the winter, after I had gone to bed in my 
little cot in the nursery, watching the flickering 
light of the fire on the wall, I used to try to decide 
which I really did prefer, but I always fell asleep 
before I could make up my mind. 

About the first of June, or whenever the apple 
trees were in full blossom, was the time chosen to 
take me to my country grandma’s. My little trunk 
was packed with all my summer dresses, new and 
old, with a plentiful supply of dark, strong calicoes 
and thick shoes, suggesting delightful rides in hay 
carts and scrambles over stone walls, with a few 
school-books, slate and pencil, and some paper to 
write my little letters home upon, and, last but by 
no means least, my dolls and their wardrobes, and 
avery few other playthings. These last used to 
give me much care and thought for many days be- 
forehand—whether to carry the tin or the china tea- 
set, and many hopes that room would be found 
for the bedstead, which, with its pretty ruffled 
pillow-cases and pink-and-white counterpane, was the 
delight of my heart. 

My trunk used to be sent a day before we went 
ourselves, and as we were to go in the chaise, drawn 
by our pretty black horse Phebe, it was quite nec- 
essary that the day should be fine; so, if we were 
delayed, I am afraid I was rather a troublesome 
child, with my dolls and tea-sets and books all gone, 
and nothing to do but to watch the clouds and wish 
it would clear off. 

The drive was so pleasant! I had a little seat 
between my father and mother, or whoever went 
with him, and the air was so sweet with the scent 
of the apple-blossoms, and my father was so kind, 
letting me get out and gather violets and buttercups, 
and, when I was tired of my little seat, taking me 
in his lap and telling me stories, and even letting 
me drive a little, that the whole journey was a great 

oy. 

We used to start about noon, and reach my grand- 
mother’s toward night, and I never could go to bed 
till I had been all round to see the pigs and the 
hens and the new calves, and into every room in the 
house, garret and all. The first thing in the morn- 
ing I ran out to see the garden. I had a little plot 
of ground in the front yard that was called my gar- 
den. Elisha, the colored man, was very fond of 
Miss Ellen, as he always called me, and every spring 
used to put my little garden in order, planting it with 
seeds of flowers that would bloom during my visit. 
By the time I got there the weeds were pretty thick, 
and I used to go diligently to work the first thing 
to pull them up and make the garden look nice. 
This was the only duty required of me while I was 
in the country. I might study if I liked to, and 
sometimes on rainy days I did like to do a few 
sums, or study a little geography, but it was not 
required ; but the garden must be weeded if I 
wished to keep it. 

After breakfast I ran over to see my great friend, 
Mary Works; she was the miller’s daughter. Just 
across the road from my grandmother's was a little 
river that wound round, and came back under a 
bridge, and just below the bridge was a dam, and a 
little red mill for grinding corn. In the upper part 
of the mill lived Mr. Works, with his wife and 
daughter. Mary had to work a good deal to help 
her mother, which used to be a great trial to me in 
my visits, because she couldn’t play with me all day 
long; but she was such a merry, good-natured little 
girl, and so glad to see me! 

We used to have houses by the river-side under 
the trees, and splendid ones of corncobs in a great 
room in the mill, from which we used to come out 
as white as the miller himself. Another trial was 
that Mary went to school during the first half of 
my visit, but then came vacation, and such fun! 
And I used to go to school, too, sometimes, with 
Mary, chiefly for the sake of carrying my dinner in 
a tin pail like the other children. But I usually 
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ate up my dinner and went home before the after- 
noon school. 

While the children were at school I would help 
my Aunt Ellen make pies. I had a little roller all 
my own, and some little tin pie-plates that were 
kept for me there, for my mother never allowed 
me to go much into the kitchen athome. I thought 
my pies were fully as good as auntie’s, though I 
don’t believe she did. Then I had a little flat-iron, 
and I was allowed to have it heated, and to iron 
my dolly’s clothes, and even sometimes my own 
handkerchiefs and stockings. Then there was the 
churning to watch, and the making of cheeses, for 
my grandfather was a farmer, and his household 
was a busy one. Then there was a field where 
there were so many strawberries! and I could go 
there with only old Bruno, the dog, for a com- 

ion. 

And such a fund of stories as my Aunt Ellen had 
for rainy days! And how nice it was to sit down 
with her and work on the pincushion that was to 
be my present to my mother when I went home! 
But these were the things that happened every 
year. What I am going to tell you was what hap- 
pened one particular summer. 

For my Christmas present that year I had had a 
new doll just the size I had long been wishing for, 
with such a pretty face, and clothes that could be 
taken off, an every-day dress and a party dress,'a hat 
and a bonnet, and all the necessary parts of the 
toilet of a doll in good society. In those days our 
dolls didn’t need so many things as the dolls do 
now. I am sure I don’t know what I should have 
said to dolls that have parasols and trunks and 
dressing-cases, and so many other luxuries. 

My mother wanted to pack my doll nicely in my 
trunk with my clothes, but I could not bear such a 
long separation, and begged so hard to be allowed 
to carry her that she consented, warning me to 
keep tight hold of her, lest I should lose her by the 
way. 

Alas! this was just what I did do, and this was 
the cause of much sorrow that summer, as I will tell 
you. My father and my Aunt Ellen, whom he 
was taking home from a visit at our house, were 
talking busily together, and poor I, who had got up 
at a very early hour that morning, to see if it was 
pleasant enough to go, being very sleepy, laid my 
head on my aunt's knee, and fell fast asleep, 
and my hold on my dear dolly loosened, and she 
slipped down, down, and somewhere fell out of the 
chaise, nobody seeing her. I don’t know how long 
I slept, but when I woke and found she was gone, 
and nothing left but one of her little kid shoes in 
the bottom of the carriage, my distress and grief 
could not be controlled. My father turned and 
drove some way back, but there was no trace of 
dolly. I cried so long that when we reached 
grandma’s I had to be put to bed with a head- 
ache, and not even my father’s assurance that he 
would hunt for it all the way home gave me much 
comfort. He did try very hard to find it, stopping 
at several houses on the road to inquire, but no one 
had seen it, and I was obliged to give it up for lost. 

I told Aunt Ellen privately that I meant to save 
all my allowance to buy another doll just like it to 
fit the lovely clothes I had packed away, and she 
thought it would be a very good plan, “ Because 
you know, dear,” she said, “ it will be a good lesson 
for you that your mamma knows best.” 

I had not forgotten my loss, but had become more 
cheerful again, and was enjoying my usual games 
with Mary, when one Saturday she rushed into the 
house, exclaiming, “Oh, Nell, Nell! we are going 
berrying. Lucy West has come to make me a visit, 
and father is going to take us all to the upper wood 
lot, and we may take our dinner and stay all day. 
Come, hurry up.” 

Indeed, I did “hurry up,” and was ready for the 
wagon when it called for me, with Mary and her 
friend and two other little girls in the neighborhood, 
and kind Mrs. Works to drive us, and the wagon 
packed tight with baskets empty for the berries and 
full with the dinner. 

But what did I see, as I seated myself, but my 
lost doll in Lucy West’s arms ! 

“Oh, oh, where did you get that doll? It is mine, 
mine! I lost it on the road when I came here. How 
did you find it?” cried I, wholly unconscious that 
there could be any dispute about it. 

“No such thing! I never heard anything like 
it! I should think so, indeed! It is mot your doll. 
My uncle gave it to me on my birthday last week. 
I think you are very mean to say such a thing.” 

Said I, “ But it is mine! I know it is mine.” 
And so back and forth we had it, till we were both 
angry and thoroughly wretched. 
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“ Well,” said I, “I shall always love Mary, but I 
never will speak to you again.” 

Poor Mary was in a dilemma. Here were her 
two dearest friends at swords’ points, and she 
couldn’t tell which to side with. 

Of course the pleasure of the day was over. In 


vain did the Works try to pacify us, in vain did the. 


other girls try to divert us by proposing games ; 
we picked berries, but in silence ; we ate our din- 
ner, but I walked away from the rest and ate mine 
apart. I know now that this was wrong, but I did 
have a partly right feeling that I shouldn't trouble 
Mary so much if I did so, because, of course, she 
must be polite to her company. ; 

We drove home, and I rushed to my dear Aunt 
Ellen and told her my story. ‘“ Well, Ellen, dear, 
from your account ] think you have acted like a 
silly little girl. Just suppose you had been Luey, 
and a girl you had never seen insisted upon it that 
a doll given you by myself, we will say, was hers, 
how would you feel’ Now I mean to find out the 
truth about this, and in the meantime I advise you 
to treat Lucy as you would wish to be treated your- 
self.”’ 

The next day Aunt Ellen drove off to see Lucy’s 
mother, whom she knew; the Wests lived about 
six miles from my grandma’s. When she came 
back, she told me that Lucy’s uncle had given her 
the 4oll, but Mrs. West supposed he had bought it 
for her. 

This unele lived six miles in another direction, 
and kind Aunt Ellen drove there the next day, only 
to find that he and his wife had gone away for 
three weeks. 

“Oh dear! then it will be time for me to go 
away! Perhaps he never will come back! Perhaps 
we shall never know—” 

“Perhaps we shall. Let us hope for the best. 
I left word that I would be glad if he would 
let me know as soon as he returns, as I wish 
to see him on a very important matter,” said Aunt 
Ellen. 

“ Well, it is very important indeed ; don’t you 
think so, auntie 

“ Yes, I do ; and very important that you should 
do what is right ; don’t you think so ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, sighing. “But Mary and Lucy 
won't speak to me now. I went over there and 
told Lucy that you were trying to find out about it, 
and she fired right up and said: ‘ Treating me just 
like a thief!’ I don’t see what I can do.”’ 

Those were weary weeks that followed. I had to 
play alone. Aunt Ellen and Bruno did all they 
could to console me, but they couldn’t quite make 
up for the want of the young companions. 

But one day a wagon drove into the yard, and a 
hale, pleasant-looking man jumped out, and asked 
to see Aunt Ellen, who recognized him at once as 
the uncle of Lucy West. 

After she had told the story he turned to me. 
“So you think Lucy has got your doll, do you? 
Well,’ he hesitated, ‘‘ 1—rather—think—you are 
right, if you have got a little kid shoe like this,” 
producing from his pocket the mate to the one 
I had safely in my trunk. 

“T have! I have!” and I flew as on the wings 
of the wind, and brought it in triumph. 

“So you did find it?” said Aunt Ellen. 

“ Yes, right in the middle of the road as I was 
going home one afternoon. Horse like to ’a’ stepped 
on it, but he didn’t, and there Miss Dolly lay, as 
pretty as a pink, only one of her shoes was gone; so 
I got out and picked it up, and carried it home, and 
the next week I sent it to Lucy for a birthday 
present, ‘cause I set heaps by Lucy. Hain’t got any 
little girl myself—wish I had. Now for Lucy and 
the doll. But it will be hard for her.”’ 

He drove ofi to the mill, and I alternately cried 
and laughed, and then fell to pitying Lucy. In 
about half an hour he came back with the two girls 
and the doll. 

Luey was very shamefaced and penitent. She 
said: ** Unele says he’ll get me another, and I’m 
awfully sorry I have treated you so, but I did truly 
think you were mistaken. I didn’t really mean that 
you lied about it. Mother says I always say more 
than I mean.” 

“ Never mind,” said I; “let's be friends again. 
I've been so lonesome playing by myself!” 

My poor little dolly was rather the worse for 
wear, for Lucy had not been trained, I think, to be 
so careful of her playthings as I; but how glad I 
was to have her again, those little girls of nowa- 
days whose dolls are counted by the dozen can 
hardly understand ; and I was even more rejoiced 
to have peace and harmony, between my little sum- 
mer friend and myself. 
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BASE-BALL. 
WHO SHALL BE CAPTAIN? 


By Epwarp CoGswELt. 
aT 49 Z| AST week I tried to tell in as few words 


a | as possible what is the regular way of 
~2Y playing base-ball. In this paper I will 
<*V| give some practical hints as to the special 

qualities to be looked for in the different 
players. When a number of boys have agreed to 
form a club, supposing (which, of course, is hardly 
possible) that they know nothing whatever of one 
another’s powers, I should advise them to begin 
practice by marking out a diamond and electing a 
captain (captain is a better word than president for 
this kind of thing). 

The captain will station some one at the bat, 
some one else to pitch him easy balls, and a catcher 
twenty feet or so behind the batsman. The rest 
of the boys will range themselves in a sort of 
irregular semicircle in the “fair ground” that is 
beyond what are marked in last week's plan as the 
“ foul lines.” 

If I were captain, and thought myself a fairly 
good batsman, I would take the bat myself and try 
to send the first ball, say, to center field. The next 
one I would send to left field, and the next to right 
field, and so on, giving every part of the field a 
chance, after some regular plan of my own, which I 
would try to vary so that nobody should know 
where the next ball was going. WhenI had made, 
say, six hits, the ball being returned to the pitcher 
every time, I would give the catcher the bat, and 
take his place. When he had made six hits, I 
would have him change places with the pitcher, and 
after six more hits I would call three boys from the 
right or left of the semicircle to take our places, and 
everybody would move along a little. The captain 
and his pitcher and catcher would fill the vacancies 
at the other end of the semicircle, and so in a little 
while everybody will have had six hits, and will 
have served as pitcher and catcher, and will 
have had a fair share of practice in fielding—that 
is, in running after and catching the, ball. All the 
time the captain should watch the different players. 
He will see, perhaps, that one does just as he is 
told, and pitches fair, easy balls for the batsman to 
send afield. ‘Then he will say to himself: “ Billy 
sends those balls just where they are wanted every 
time. Billy may make a good piteher.”’ Or he 
may notice that Jack Long can run tremendously 
fast, but does not seem to be able to calculate where 
a ball is going to come down. He says to himself, 
“ Jack must learn to have eyes in the back of his 
head. When he does, he will make a great out- 
fielder.” 

Besides this, the captain must see that nobody 
edges along out of turn so as to get an early 
‘trick ’’ at the bat, and if he sees a big fellow run- 
ning to catch a ball that fairly belongs toa “ young 
’un,” he must call out sharply, “Joe’s ball!” and 
the big fellow must stop. 

So you see the captain has plenty to do even in 
practice play, and he must be a fair-minded fellow, 
who has the interests of the club at heart; one who 
will toe the mark himself and make everybody else 
toe it. 

The rest of the club must agree to obey the cap- 
tain’s orders. If you cannot decide at first who 
will make the best captain, choose several captains, 
and let them serve in succession till you find out 
who is the right one for the place. Of course there 
will be rivalries and jealousies—that is human na- 
ture; but no club can succeed that does not stand 
by its captain while he is captain. 

After a little general practice as suggested, the 
captain may place a nine regularly, with a good 
batsman at the home base. Then he may call out, 
for instance, “To third base for a throw to first 
base!” 

As soon as the ball leaves the bat and goes toward 
third base, the second base and the right fielder 
should run to positions in a line behind first base. 
The object of this is to stop the ball in case first 
base misses it. 

The great superiority of professionals over ama- 
teurs is that they never let a chance of this kind 
pass. It does not do to say to one’s self, “ That's 
an easy ball; third base is sure to catch it and he is 
a good thrower, so first base is bound to catch it!” 
Not at all! If you are second base, run to a point 
about thirty feet behind first base; and if you are 
right fielder, run for a point somewhat further 

ack. 

In actual play nobody sings out where the ball is 
going or where it is to be thrown after it has got 
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there. Every player must see for himself who is 
going to get the ball, and must know, by a sort of 
instinct that comes only by practice, where it ought 
to be thrown. The other players, including the 
pitcher himself, will calculate the chances in a flash 
and place themselves where there is a possibility the 
ball will go—the pitcher, for instance, to the left 
of first base; center fielder to be in line for a possi- 
ble throw from first to second base, and left fielder 
will be ready for duty behind second or third base, 
a to what he thinks the next move wil! 


This plan of calling out the play in practice is of 
the greatest value. It teaches players to watch 
keenly and make good guesses as nothing else can. 
Moreover, it all goes for training. The more a 
player runs, within reason, the better he will be able 
to serve his side in a regular game. 

The plan of batting balls to the different bases 
may be varied by calling out, for instance, “ Fly 
between fielders!’ If it is doubtful to which it 
belongs, both should run for it. Probably before 
half a dozen steps have been taken, one or the other 
will see that he is sure of it. He should then sing 
out, “My ball!” and the other player should keep 
out of his way, remaining within reach, however, 
in case of accident. 

When a very long and high hit is made, a clever 
outfielder will often calculate instantly where the 
ball is going to strike, and by hard running will 
get there before it, face about and be ready to 
catch it on the fly. Where the range is great, it 
saves time for one of the other fielders to run to a 
point that he judges will be about midway, calling 
out before the other turns so as to let him know 
where to throw. 

In the best amateur teams the “ battery ”’—that 
is, the pitcher and the catcher—find it convenient to 
have a code of signals by which the pitcher can let 
the catcher know what kind of a ball he is about to 
send. Professional nines are able to have very 
perfect codes of signals known only to themselves, 
but such codes, in the opinion of the best author- 
ities, are not useful for amateur clubs, as they can 
only be learned by players who are together day 
after day the season through. 

A complete understanding and sympathy be- 
tween the players composing the “ battery” is of 
great importance, and they as well as the other 
members of the nine should encourage one another 
when good play of any sort is made. 

The first thing for a pitcher to learn is to send a 
ball where he wants it to go. If he cansend a ball 
straight just where he wants it; if h@can control 
his muscles so that the batsman cannot tell whether 
the ball is to be swift or slow, he can accomplish 
more for his side than if he knows all the curves, 
but is uncertain in their delivery. Practice alone 
will bring perfection in this, and good judgment 
will tell him how to use his skill when it is ac- 
quired. Part of his duty, and that not the least 
difficult, is to see quickly and remember from one 
inning to another the peculiarities of the different 
batters. Thus it is seen that the pitcher must have 
brains as well as muscles, and must study in order 
to make the best use of both. - 

By common consent the catcher is next in im- 
portance to the pitcher. His position calls for very 
sturdy qualities of pluck and endurance. In his 
practice he should have balls thrown to him on his 
weak side, whichever that may be. Quickness of 
eye, hand, and foot are more natural to some than 
to others, but they may be acquired through prac- 
tice by any one who is reasonably active. 

It is needless to say that, with the regulation balls, 
masks and gloves must be worn by any catcher 
who intends playing up to the bat. 

It is well to have rather a tall, active first base: 
tall, because many wild balls fall to his share; 
active, because he must make quick touches and 
returns ; and determined, because he must not hesi- 
tate to bolt right across the track of a base-runner 
under full headway if he sees a chance of taking in 
a ball. 

Since really scientific pitching came in, skill in 
batting has become more important, and second 
base has become a post requiring great activity and 
quickness. The position affords many opportunl- 
ties for good play with head, hands, and feet. 

Third base calls for a strong catcher and thrower, 
since most batsmen are right-handed, and many 
“hot” balls go in his direction. In addition to this 
he must have quick and good judgment to decide 
where to throw the ball when he has caught it. 

Short stop is expected to be at the right place at 
the right time when nobody else is on hand, 4 
this in addition to his regular duties in fielding 
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his own proper position, as shown in the diagram. 
It goes without saying, then, that he must be spry, 
to use a mild term; in fact, it is hard to say 
where liveliness is more important than for short 
stop. 

Indeed, now I come to think of it seriously, there 
is not a position in the whole field that does not 
afford the best kind of all-round exercise, with a lot 
of mental arithmetic and natural philosophy and 
Christian forbearance thrown in, in such a shape 
that nobody suspects their presence till the season 
is over. Then it suddenly appears that the club 
members are stronger and pluckier and more con- 
siderate and better disciplined than they were when 
it began. All of which goes to show that base-ball 
should be encouraged alike by the schoolmaster 
and the pastor. What the doctor and the lawyer 
will say about it I am sure I can't tell. 


THE EDISON EXHIBIT. 


»|HE girls and boys of New York and 
vicinity have a rare opportunity for the 
next two weeks, as they have had for 
the past two, of visiting the Edison 
exhibit at the Lenox Lyceum, every 
afternoon and evening, where the wonderful inven- 
tions of Mr. Edison are shown. 

The auditorium into which we first enter is 
lighted, of course, with the electric light. In the 
center of the room a large pillar is decorated with 
glass knobs that look something like glass daisies ; 
from this pillar are ropes of feathery green in which 
you see tiny dots of color; the effect is beautiful. 
About the room are cases showing the growth of 
the telegraph machine and the electric light. For 
instance, the little loop which you notice in every 
incandescent light is made from basswood. Ina 
large case, the various stages through which the 
wood has passed, from the tree to the fine hair which 
you see inclosed in the lamp, are exhibited. 
The first lamp invented, the magic tiny globe of 
to-day, and the various parts of the present electric 
lamp before they are united are shown. While 
you are examining these cases there is suddenly a 
gleam of light—you look up to find that the 
feathery green rope above your head is a blaze of 
color. While you are gazing, like the wink from a 
hundred flashing eyes it goes out, and the light is 
in the next rope; with a wink those lights go out, 
and appear as quickly in the next rope; and now a 
wonderful transformation takes place in the large 
white pillar. Down the side runs a flash of light, 
that, while you are looking, appears down the other 
side, when there is a wave, and the whole pillar, 
with the feathery green ropes, is a flash of color. 
The daisy-like globes on the pillar are, like the 
dots of color amid the green, tiny electric lights. 
Then the lights are extinguished slowly, one row at 
a time; but before this is done wonderful effects of 
light and shadow are produced by the manipulation 
of the current of electricity. 

Standing in a grove of palms at the entrance is 
the figure of Benjamin Franklin, who has estab- 
lished a connection with the clouds and brings the 
lightning down to play upon a tiny ball in front of 
him. After leaving this room you go downstairs, 
where the first sound you hear is the clicking and 
clacking of a railroad train. There it is, equipped 
with electric lights, without smoke or cinders, tear- 
ing around a circular pillar of glass over tracks 
laid in the midst of plants that are not choked by 
the dust or dirt of the locomotive—a tiny train 
with an electric motor; everything clean, shining, 
and bright. 

A large sign invites you to enter a room and see 
the phonograph dolls. You go into a pretty room, 
and there, standing in a row, are eleven dolls about 
twelve inches tall, all beautifully dressed. Back of 
the doll is a programme which tells you what each 
doll will recite, while rows of boxes hold the dolls 
that are not dressed. Presently a gentleman comes 
in behind the dolls and tells about them; that 
they have only just been put on the market, and 
how to use them. He steps behind the first doll, 
turns a little handle in her back, and immediately 
you hear ‘“ Mary Had a Little Lamb.” Only the 
first verse is given, but that is given so distinctly 
with the voice of a young child that it is startling. 
Each doll in turn recites “ Jack and Jill,” * Little 
Bo-Peep,” “ Mother Hubbard,” “ Little J ohnny Hor- 
ner,” “ Tommy Tucker,” until the eleven have each 
told what had been talked into her. The price of 
the doll is ten dollars, so that if you want a phono- 
graph doll you must save your pennies for some 
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Next to the phonograph dolls was the wonder 
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chamber. You went in and sat down. The room 
was very dark, and hung with dark stuffs. On one 
side two solemn owls stood on brackets winking at 
you in the most awful manner; it made you feel 
all creepy to watch them till you remembered that 
these eyes were little electric lamps. The curtain 
into the outer room was dropped, and then all the 
light was extinguished in the room except the eyes 
of the owls, which blinked solemnly. The manager 
announced that when the curtains were drawn a 
marvelous transformation would take place, and 
perhaps some would be startled. When the curtain 
at the end was drawn the beautiful head of a woman 
was shown; it looked as if it were cut from a 
luminous stone. While you were looking, this 
changed into the head of a mischievous girl, who 
nodded and wagged her head, and to your amaze- 
ment spoke. Instantaneously this became a grin- 
ning skeleton, who tried to speak but could not, and 
in a flash the skeleton became the head of Mephis- 
topheles, who shook his head and waved his horns 
in the most threatening manner, which made one 
small boy cry out, “ See the donkey,” and of course 
everybody laughed, but at that minute the Mephis- 
topheles became a pretty basket of flowers hanging 
on a wall. I cannot tell you how this was done, 
but it was really marvelous. We came into the 
brilliantly lighted outer room and looked back at 
the owls, who gave a parting wink that seemed to 
say, “ We know, but we will not tell.” 

A short flight of stairs brings us to a room that is 
divided by a screen of red. On either side are 
shelves on which round black disks are resting 
when not in use, called receivers, and attached to 
cords in which are the telephone wires. You pick 
two up, place them at each ear, and clearly and dis- 
tinctly you hear an orchestra playing in Boston, 217 
miles away from where you are standing! You are 
in the Long Distance Telephone Company division. 
You drop the disks at that point, and at the other 
end of the screen you pick up two more, and 
you hear a voice. It is the voice of a lecturer in 
Boston giving a lecture on electricity. On the 
other side of the screen you pick up two more, 
and you hear the music from one of the New 
York theaters, clear, loud, and distinct. Sounds 
are transmitted so clearly that you can hear the 
prompter's bell to raise or lower the curtain in the 
theater. 

And now we visit what is perhaps the greatest 
of all the wonders—the phonograph. These pho- 
nographs were each in charge of an operator. 
When you stepped into one room you could 
hear the soft, gentle music of a cornet with piano 
accompaniment, clear enough to hear every note ; 
but when you put the tube in your ears, you 
are startled by the loudness with which the music 
comes. It is impossible to believe at first that 
it comes from that tiny space in front of you, 
where it has been stored away for months, per- 
haps years. In another section you hear the 
music of an orchestra in thesame way. When you 
step in the section, it seems as if the music came 
through the walls, floor, ceiling; it seems to be in 
the air; but when you put the tubes in your ears, it 
seems as if you were in a great concert hall, listen- 
ing to the grandest music, for only the best music 
is played into the phonograph for this exhibit. 
We go into another room and pick up the tube 
attached to another phonograph, and this is what 
we hear—a voice of a man: “ About two years 
ago we were talking, and Mr. Eli Perkins told 
this story. He said: ‘ Well, I'll tell you some 
stories about Ethel. Ethel’s mamma sent her to 
the market to get some eggs; there are lots of 
little hoodlum children in the city, and on her way 
back Ethel dropped the eggs and brokethem. One 
of these little hoodlum children saw her, and said, 
‘ Now you'll get a licking when you get home,’ but 
Ethel answered at once, ‘No, I won't; I got a 
grandmother.’” The voice is heard so distinctly 
that it seems as if it must be some one in the room 
talking, but everybody is listening intently at a 
phonograph, or waiting their turn to have the 
tubes, so at last you know it is from the phonograph. 
A young man is showing the commercial uses of 
the phonograph in another section. He represents 
himself as a merchant just entering his office and 
looking over his mail. He reads each letter, an- 
swers it into the phonograph ; when all his letters are 
answered, he attends to his other affairs, the cylin- 
der containing his answers is put on to a type- 
writing machine, when the typewriter adjusts the 
tubes in her ears, and the phonograph talks off the 
letters, which she writes out on the machine. If for 
any reason the typewriter is not ready to take the 
mail, still all the merchant’s work with the mail is 
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done, for the answers are preserved and can be 
taken at any time. On the opposite side of the 
room is kept a phonograph into which visitors 
may talk, and then hear their own voices. This is 
perhaps as startling as any of the experiments. It 
is hard to believe that the voice that comes back to 
us is ourown. But there it is—a photograph of the 
voice with its senseless gigglings, its hesitancies, its 
mispronunciations—a lesson in elocution. Most of 
us know a little of the marvels wrought in mechan- 
ies through electricity, but few of us recognize what 
marvelous changes will follow this discovery that 
sound can be recorded and preserved. A _ boy 
goes away to school, and there will come from 
home by mail a phonogram, which he will place in 
his phonograph, and there he will hear all that 
the family said at breakfast, or dinner, or in the 
evening when Uncle John came home, and what a 
delight! Why, there will be no distance between 
home and school, and the mother will get from her 
boy, not a stiff letter that does not tell half tbe boy 
wants to tell, nor the mother wants to hear, but 
every time the boy wants to say a word to his 
mother, or to tell his sister Jennie to look out for 
his dog “ Rush,” he will go to the phonograph in 
his room and talk to it, and the message will go 
home by mail, given in his own voice. 

Only the other day a tenor who has a beautiful 
voice, and who had just sung beautifully at a fu- 
neral, was asked who would sing at his funeral, and 
replied : “ I will sing myself, for I have a phonograph, 
and will sing into it now and store the cylinder for 
that occasion,” and it is very possible. The pho- 
nograph is in its infancy, but it is certain to work 
wondrous changes, and reduce the work of corre- 
spondence, bring music, lectures, recitations, and the 
like to the people who, by distance or illness, can- 
not attend the lecture or concert or opera. 

We know how much is accomplished by co- 
operation. Think what it will be when the tele- 
phone and phonograph are brought to perfection ! 
A concert or opera given in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in New York will be heard at the same time 
in large halls in all the surrounding cities and 
towns, by fifty times as many people as could get 
into the building where the music is being given. 
When a great orator is going to deliver a speech on 
some great occasion in a city like New York or 
Boston or Chicago or San Francisco, instead of his 
audience being limited to the people who can get 
into the building within sound of his voice, the peo- 
ple can go into the large halls, and, sitting comfort- 
ably, will hear the orator, who may be miles away. 
All this is more than a probability. What would 
the thousands of people who know nothing of the 
hidden, the undeveloped powers of electricity have 
said a few years ago if a prophet had declared that 
in 1890 a merchant in Boston and a merchant in 
New York had only to step to their telephones and 
transact their business, or two relatives hundreds of 
miles apart talk as readily as if they stood in each 
other’s presence 

Only the other day an old lady who is ill and 
nervous had not slept all night because a younger 
sister, whom she dearly loved, was without a cook. 
As early as possible the next morning telephonic 
communication was established between the two 
homes, forty-five miles apart, and messages ex- 
changed to the satisfaction of the invalid, who fell 
asleep at once. We live in an age of wonders, and 
the Wizard—a sketch of whose life we will give 
next week—has made the seemingly impossible 


possible. 


TWO TRAVELERS. 


The newspapers lately announced the arrival 
of two little emigrants on these shores, aged eight 
and ten years. These little emigrants won the 
regard of the officers and passengers on the ship by 
their quiet, gentle manners. They were coming to 
this country to meet their father, who is a sailor, 
and expected their uncle to meet them at Castle 
Garden. With bright, cheerful faces they looked 
at the people on the dock, but no familiar faces 
appeared. One after another of their fellow- 
passengers left them, and the two little travelers at 
last found themselves alone. Were they forgotten, 
or what was the reason no one called for them ? 
It grew dark, and then the matron at Castle Gar- 
den took charge of them ; so they spent their first 
night in this strange land with no one whom they 
had ever seen before near them. They were not 
at all dismayed or troubled, and said, calmly, 
“Uncle will come in the morning.” He did, and 
now when the father’s ship comes in he will find his 
children waiting. 


‘ 
1 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


WHY? 


By Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE maiden was dead. She had drawn her last 
breath; the light had gone out of her eyes, 
the red from her lips; her heart was still. Feel 
for the pulse nolonger ; she has gone. Where she 
once lay, now lies her marble image and present- 
ment. Draw down the curtains; let no joyous 
sunlight into the room ; for life and light are com- 
panions, and death and darkness. The limbs are 
laid in careful order; the hair arranged ; the glassy 
eyes are closed ; and then the mourners are sum- 
moned, for no rite of honor shall be wanting to the 
memory of the beloved dead. Beat your breasts, 
and veil your heads, and cut yourselves with knives, 
and rend your garments, and call in the paid pro- 
fessional mourners to chant the praises of the de- 
ceased and the woes of father and mother and com- 
panions, and make the house echo with lamentations ; 
let all the world know how she was honored, how 
her friends still honor her. For her honor is 
now theirs, and, alas! even death does not make 
us forget ourselves. 

Into such a scene of mingled mourning and 
pretense comes the wonderful teacher and phy- 
sician from Galilee—the one calm, unmoved fig- 
ure in all this tumultuous crowd of personal and 
professional mourners. Unmoved? nay! calm 
because most deeply, truly moved. If one could 
but reverently analyze the mingled emotions— 
scorn for simulated mourning, pity for sorrow- 
ing love, deeper grief for faithless hearts that 
imagined life extinguished and thought of death 
as ending all, joy in the anticipated revelation 
whose lesson shall bring comfort to hearts as 
long as tears are shed over children fallen into 
the long sleep which He giveth to his beloved—if 
one could analyze and portray these mingled emo- 
tions which beat in his heart, what a life portrait 
would the portrayal give! But they cannot under- 
stand him; they never could. His gentle rebuke is 
in vain. His words seem to them the words of a 
dreamer. “She is not dead; she sleeps!” They 
laugh him to scorn. ‘Then comes into those deep 
eyes that strange light before which temple traders 
quailed and police halted and soldiers fell backward 
to the ground; and into that voice that gentle 
strength which silenced Caiaphas and awed Pilate. 
They resist not as he bids them from the room, but 
depart awestruck and silent. Father and mother 
come at his invitation; perplexed, wondering, not 
with hope awakened but with despair for the mo- 
ment silenced and questioning. ’ 

“‘ And he took the damsel by the hand, and said 
unto her, in her own familiar tongue,’ ‘ Damsel, 
arise. And she arose straightway. And he com- 
manded to give her food.” — 


Your child lies dead in the house—her home no 
longer. Her merry laugh is stilled; her lips give 
back no kiss, her eyes no light of love, her hand no 
answering pressure. The house is still with a still- 
ness unendurable. The living clay is'turned to 
marble, which draws you to its side with attraction 
irresistible, yet to a consciousness of loss insupport- 
able. No teacher and physician will come to you 
as he came then, to tell you she is not dead, and to 
take her unresisting hand and lift her up, and bid 
her, with a voice which even death obeys, to arise 
and walk. What use, then, to read this story of that 
far-away time, and add to present grief by the vain 
wish that you might have been in that father’s and 
mother’s place, or that he who once brought life and 
immortality to light would bring it again to light in 
your child’s now silenced voice and lusterless eyes ? 
Is there only added poignancy to your grief in the 
bitter reflection that their ecstasy cannot be yours ? 
Or is there a comfort and a lesson to you also, in 
this story of redemption from death of the unknown 
maiden so long ago? 

I. We cannot say that there is no need even in 
our time to listen to his gentle but keen rebuke of 
simulated mourning. Christianity has not been 
without its influence, and Fashion is not as potent in 
the hour of grief as she once was. “ In the Orient 
more than with us mourning customs are conven- 
tional. Fashion dictatesthem. The friends of the 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 4. 1890. - 
Luke viii.. 41, 42, 49-56. Comp. Matt. ix., 18-26; Mark 
V.. 22-43. 

2 Talitha cumi, Aramaic; the language of the common 
people in the time of Christ. See Mark v., 41. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


dead beat their breasts, make the house resound 
with their lamentations, cover their heads, cut their 
flesh, put on the habiliments of grief, and rend 
their garments. There are with them as with us 
various shades of grief nicely expressed in external 
symbols. The length of the rent in the garment 


“is accurately determined by the relation of the 


deceased. Professional women, skillful in the sim- 
ulation of grief, are hired to swell the songs of 
lamentation on these occasions.”* All this, we 
say, has passed away. We have no wakes, Oriental 
or Irish. But fashion and false pretense are not 
wholly banished by us from the house of death. 
T had occasion some years ago to make provision 
in Paris for the funeral services of a companion 
who had suddenly died. The government was 
ready to furnish me any desired equipment, 
including a long train of carriages and hired 
mourners to occupy them. I was once,in New 
York City, stopped by a long funeral train ; finally, 
breaking through the procession, my companion 
asked one of the men marching in it whose funeral 
it was, but the mourner did not know! I am told 
that it is not unusual for persons to seize the occa- 
sion of a funeral to secure a ride to Greenwood, 
sometimes wholly at the expense of their friends, 
sometimes by paying a proportion of the carriage 
hire, thus, at diminished expense to the overbur- 
dened family, adding to the line of carriages whose 
number is supposed to measure the honor paid to 
the dead. Mourning, too, is nicely adjusted, in fash- 
ionable circles, according to the relationship between 
the dead and the living, or the time which has 
elapsed since the death; and grief is expressed, 
through various fractions of full mourning, half- 
mourning, and I know not what decimal point, by 
nicely adjusted proportions of black. All this arti- 
ficial and alloyed grief—under Christ’s teaching 
growing less and less common, or at least less and 
less grossly ostentatious—Christ still rebukes with 
his question, Why make ye this ado’? If ever ut- 
terance should be absolutely spontaneous and sin- 
cere, unshadowed by the faintest suspicion of false 
pretense, or thought of theatric effect, or deference 
to fashion, it should be when death opens the door 
and the light of eternity streams in upon us, as our 
friend departs. —These mourning customs are mostly 
pagan ; they express, not our love, but our desire 
to be accredited with love. We do these things to 
be seen of men. Away with all shams and shows, 
from the house and from the hours of grief ! 

II. But it is not simulated grief alone which 
Christ rebukes ; excessive grief, how sincere soever 
it may be, his question also summons to judgment. 
Why weep’ ‘The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. 
Life is continuous. “The soul is not dead that 
slumbers. Things are not what they seem.” He 
giveth his beloved sleep. You think you weep 
because you loved her. Shall I tell you the truth? 
You weep because you love her too little. If you 
loved her, you would rejoice; because she goes to 
her Father. This is her bridal day. The tears may 
gather in your eyes when you kiss the daughter 
become a bride; but they are tears of joy and pride 
and love. Such tears become a Christian faith 
when the maiden lies, not dead, but sleeping—such 
tears, but no other. 

III. Nay! your very sorrow should be your 
joy. The greater your burden, the greater your 
lightness of heart; the greater your grief, the 
greater your blessedness. There is nothing you 
have so wished, so longed for, as the privilege of 
vicariously bearing for your loved child the pains 
and trials of life. You have watched by the crib 
and seen the fever come and go, and heard the 
baby moan, and wished that you might take the 
aching head, the throbbing gums, the fevered 
veins, and set baby free. You have welcomed the 
young girl from school when her heart was full of 
her first great disappointment—a heartache from 
some frustrated ambition, some faithlessness of 
friend, some wrecked plan with which her life 
seemed to her all bound up; and you have wished 
—oh, you have wished !—as your heart has ached 
with her, that it might ache instead of hers. You 
have seen her in a battle which you knew she must 
fight out by herself; in which you could not even 
help her, except by your prayers. And it has 
seemed very hard to you that you could not stand 
in her place, and endure the struggle and win the 
victory in her stead. And now your long wish, 
that never quite became a prayer, is granted; and 
all her pain and suffering and trial is laid on you. 
The cup of life is taken from her young lips and 
given to you to drink for her. And you weep and 


1 Lyman Abbott’s Jesus of Nazareth.” 
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make ado? Why? Because you love her so much? 
on : is it not rather because you love her so 
e 

1V. And your sorrow is not only her joy, but 
heaven's joy. What would heaven be without little 
children, and young men, and maidens? Could it 
be heaven if it were only an old man’s and old 
woman’s home ’— if it were all autumn and no 
spring? all fruit and no blossom ? all life matured 
and no young life maturing? The mother does 
not forget, cannot forget, the night of anguish 
and the morning of unspeakable joy which followed, 
when, as the sun looked in at the eastern windows 
to inquire, he saw the babe nestling in its mother's 
arms. And now there has been a night of keener 
anguish, of travail pain harder to be borne ; but out 
of it there has been given a new life to the heavenly 
city ; a child has been born into the kingdom of 
everlasting light. For she is not dead; she is not 
even sleeping ; she is living, an added joy to the 
land of eternal joy— 

“In those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens ; 
Where oor. flower, brought safe through death’s dark 
portal, 
Becomes immortal.” 

The streets of that city are full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof. Are you sorry to 
have in this joyous throng one child waiting for 
you? Why make you this ado, and weep? 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Let no man beat himself any more, nor wail, neither 
dis Christ’s achievement. For indeed he over- 
came death. Why then dost thou wail for naught ? 
The thing is become asleep. Why lament and weep ? 
—[Chrysostom. 

She who touched in secret was constrained to avow 
it openly ; he who publicly asked his request is led 
into secret and exhorted to stillness.—[ Stier. 

“Trouble not the Master :” Those whom the devil 
cannot ruin by a confidence in themselves, he endeay- 
ors to ruin by taking from them their confidence in 
God and Christ.—[ Quesnel. 

The journey to this miracle is a remarkable type of 
many an inward leading. When Jesus has already 
arrived with the man almost at the goal of his conver- 
sion and 9 ap ape just then comes often the hardest 
shock. Yet it is only meant tu serve for the complete 
overcoming of all misgiving, and for the perfecting of 
faith.—[ Von Gerlach. 

The substitution of sleep for death, when we have it 
upon Christ’s authority, has the force of a whole sermon 
in a single word, and is a seed whence a tree of life 
may be unfolded.—[ Jones of Nayland. 


We so converse every night with the image of death 
that every morning we find an argument of the resur- 
rection.—[Jeremy Taylor. 

Jairus followed Christ without taking any part in 
what happened ; he witnessed the pageantry of the ap- 

roaching obsequies in his house without interfering ; 

e heard the scorn which Christ’s majestic declaration 
of the victory over death provoked, without checking 
it. The fire of his faith was that of “ dimly burning 
flax.” But “He will not quench it.”—Edersheim. 

That damsel, when she had risen, died again ; but 
thy child, if she rise again, abides thenceforth in im- 
mortal being.—[Chrysostom. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Em1ity HuNnTINGTON MILLER. 


( APERNA UM. When we read the beautiful 

parables by which Jesus explained the love of 
God and his care and patience with his children, we 
feel that if we could have been among those who 
listened we should have been ready to take him at 
once for our master. Yet though more of his won- 
derful works were done in Capernaum than in any 
other city, and more of his precious words spoken 
to its people, very few of them believed and re- 
pented. They were eager to have their sick healed. 
to be fed when they were hungry, and to be enter- 
tained by Christ's parables, but, just as now people 
receive daily blessings without returning love and 
obedience, and listen to God’s Word without letting 
it change their lives, so these people went on hear- 


‘ing Christ’s saying and doing them not. 


A true discip Still, there were some who 
heard and obeyed. One of these was a tax-gatherer 
or publican, and he made a feast for Jesus at bis 
house, and invited his friends, that they too might 
hear of the love that cared for sinners and went 
after them to bring them back to their Father. 

The Pharisees looked on and spoke scornfully of 
this teacher, who claimed to be holy and yet wa 
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the friend of sinners. Jesus answered them pa- 
tiently, telling them that he had come on pur- 
pose to save those who were lost, but they could 
not understand goodness that only thought of help- 
ing others. 

The ruler of the synagogue. While they were 
still speaking, there came an interruption. An 
unbidden guest came in with haste and knelt at the 
feet of Jesus, as the sinful woman had done at 
Simon’s feast. This man was not poor and 
despised ; he was a ruler of the synagogue, and if 
he had not been in very great trouble he would 
never have gone into the house of a despised tax- 
gatherer. But now he forgot everything except that 
his dear little daughter, who was so precious to his 
heart, lay dying, and here was the man who had 
healed by a word the centurion’s servant, and raised 
from the dead the son of the widow of Nain. He 
begged Jesus to come quickly to his house and 
heal her. He had faith in the power of Jesus, for 
though he had left his child at the very point of 
death, he said, “ Come and lay thy hand upon her ; 
and she shall live.” 

The petition granted. How ready Jesus was to 
help! This man Jairus had not so mach faith as 
the centurion, who did not ask Jesus to come, but 
only to “speak the word ;” but then the centurion 
was asking for a servant, though he was dear to 
him, and Jairus was pleading for his only little 
daughter. It was natural that he should cling to 
the helper, and feel that he could not leave him, 
that he must carry him with him; and Jesus 
understood, and rose to go with him. The disciples 
followed also, and as they passed along the streets 
an eager crowd gathered and pressed upon him. 

On the way. Jairus must have wished to hasten, 
and been distressed at every delay, yet on the way 
a woman, who had not the courage to speak to 
Jesus, pressed near enough to touch the hem of his 
garment, and was instantly healed of a disease 
from which she had suffered many years. Jesus 
stopped to let her know that it was her faith that 
had brought her the blessing. He said, “Thy 
faith hath saved thee,” and the words and the 
miracle must have helped Jairus to have clearer 
faith for himself. 

The messenger. The faith of Jairus needed to 
be strengthened, for, even while Jesus was speak- 
ing, 4 messenger from the ruler’s house met him, 
saying, “ Thy daughter is dead: trouble not the 
Master.” Perhaps, an hour before, Jairus too 
would have said, “ It is no longer of any use to go.” 
When he went to Jesus he had faith to believe 
that, if he could bring the healer before his daughter 
died, he could save her. He had true faith, but 
not enough knowledge, and now, when Jesus said, 
“Fear not: believe only, and she shall be made 
whole,” his faith went one step further; he did 
believe. 

Made whole. At the house all was weeping and 
wailing, and when Jesus said, “ Weep not: she is 
not dead, but sleepeth,” they laughed in scorn, for 
they knew she had died, and they did not under- 
stand that death was but a sleep, be which Jesus 
meant to awaken her. He put all these noisy 
mourners out ; only the father and mother and his 
three disciples—Peter, James, and John—were 
allowed to come into the room where the dead girl 
lay. Jesus took her by the hand, called back her 
spirit into the body it had left, and bade her arise. 
She rose straightway without delay, not sick, but 
well; she left her bed, she walked, and Jesus bade 
her astonished parents give her something to eat, 
that they might understand their little daughter 
had come back to live with them just as she did 
before—a human soul in a human body. 


THREE LESSONS ABOUT FAITH. 


1. It is not necessary for us to understand how 
help comes, if we see Mme from whom it comes. 
Faith healed the woman, though she thought the 
virtue was in the touch. 

-. Perfect faith is not necessary before we ask 

for help. Jairus had less than the centurion, but 
he acted upon what he had. 
_ °» Faith aeted upon grows stronger and more 
intelligent. The faith which ventured upon the 
—. br heal, learned to trust the power to raise 

e dead. 


Even the wild flowers that you gather in your 
long rambles on the summer’s day, though they 
will die before to-morrow, have still their use, in 
their beauty and their fragrance, while they last. 
And if you do but get out of them the good that 
God has put into them, though they perish, they 
perish in the using. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
A CONQUEROR BY CHARM. 


_By Mrs. E. Gates. 


bp can never understand it, you who have never 

been under the power of this God-Man. It is 
more than a doctrine which he has spread over the 
world. It is a charm which has fettered the senses. 
Whoever falls once into his hands never becomes 
quite free again.” So writes, in his drama “Em- 
peror and Galilean,” Henrik Ibsen, in words in- 
tended to be a stinging reproach, but which are in 
fact the strongest tribute to the power of Christian- 
ity. The connection in which the words are found 
shows that, if the author is not actively hostile to 
Christianity, he fails signally to apprehend its 
supremely regenerative force. 

He speaks several truths here. One must indeed 
have been under the power of this God-Man to know 
and yield to his charm, and it is indeed the charm 
of his personality that attracts and holds, rather 
than the intellectual conviction of the truth of his 
doctrine. All who are subject to the charm will 
follow the doctrine. But it is the attracting quality 
that holds us. This it is which, like the invisible 
magnetic currents subtly running to and fro on the 
earth, binds to the God-Man each member of his 
mystical body. And it is true, indeed, that, once in 
his hands and once thoroughly under the power of 
his divine spell, no one can ever become “ quite free 

in.” On the contrary, we yield more and more 
to the sweet influence that first drew us to the im- 
mortal love. 

He who runs may read the secret of the attrac- 
tion of Jesus. Each act of his on earth speaks it. 
Every promise to the little flock reveals it. The 
widespread arms of the cross attest it. His inter- 
cession affirms it. His own words proclaim it. 
“ Having loved his own, which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end.” It is the endless love 
of Jesus which is his charm. Jesus is a conqueror. 
But he is a conqueror by love, not by the force 
of his might as God. He comes, the wayfaring 
man, pressed under our sins, yet crying joyously, 
“T delight to do thy will, O God!” Who can resist 
such an one? What a charm to take the hand of 
this divine Brother, and find that the mighty God 
holds us by the hand ! 

The essence of Christ’s love for us is his Saviour- 
hood. He would cease to charm us if he ceased to 
save us. The more we know of his power to save, 
the more we yield to the sweetly mysterious in- 
fluence that constrains us. He, the loveliest, draws 
the unloveliest ; he, the altogether lovely, draws the 
absolutely unlovely. In his presence we feel the 
breath of eternity blow on our souls, and we know 
that we are immortal. After that, earthly air can- 
not satisfy us. His infinite and ideal loveliness 
once seen can never be forgotten. Sanctification is 
carried on by the attractive, soul-compelling, super- 
natural influence of Jesus. 

But the blessed charm which falls upon the soul 
in the presence of the Master leads not to contem- 
plation alone. It is the constraining, sustaining force 
which leads us out into service forhim. It is weary 
working for some masters. They grudge their 
appreciation, and we grudge our labor. But not so 
when we work for Him, who estimates every act 
done for him at a value far beyond its intrinsic 
worth, and who takes the service, with its mixed 
motives, its imperfect methods, and its feeble re- 
sults, and lifts it into a plane of spirituality and 
power by his word, “ Ye did it unto me.” Who 
would not work for such a Master? 

The same charm that first drew us holds us safe 
within the bounds of his influence. If we take the 
words which Browning puts into the mouth of 
Eurydice in a far higher sense than that in which 
they are used, every Christian can say, 

“ Hold me but safe again within the bond 
Of one immortal look,” 
for every Christian has felt what it is to be held safe 
within the constraining bond of a look from the 
Master's eye. 

But while all who have ever come within the 
divine, attractive power of this Conqueror are 
charmed into love of him and into service for him, 
yet are there circles within circles. There are 
circles nearer, and there are those more remote ; 
circles near, and those afar off. Jesus draws most 
powerfully those who are nearest. We must keep 
very close to the Master in personal communion if 
we would be used in powerful service. If we would 
win upon the world with something of the Great 
Conqueror’s charm, we must have much of his con- 
quering love. With holy Rutherford we would 
ery, “ O that Christ would break down the old, 
narrow vessels of these narrow, shallow souls to 
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hold a sea and a full tide, flowing over all its banks 
with Christ’s love!” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE BLESSING OF CONFESSING CHRIST. 
(Mark viii., 34; 2 Tim. i., 8-12.) 


Nie same Apostle that assures the Philippian 
jailer that he shall be saved through his faith 
in Christ, adds yet another essential to salvation in 
his letter to the Romans. He says: “ If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from tle dead, thou shalt be saved. With the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” This 
promise does not contradict the other, but naturally 
follows it; for a faith in the heart that never finds 
expression through the lips and life has not vitality 
enough to complete the salvation which it began. 

Our salvation is not accomplished when we have 
accepted Christ ; neither must the soul wait till the 
end of life to receive it; but, owning and serving 
the accepted Saviour as Lord and Master, we can 
say from time to time, “ Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed ;” and when the glorious con- 
summation is reached, we shall find it to be, not an 
arbitrary reward, but the outgrowth of self-denying 
service. 

With every confession of Christ the soul possesses 
a deeper love, a stronger faith, a richer joy, and a 
peace that will abide, even though the confession 
bring persecution, and “God dwelleth in him and 
he in God,” says the loved disciple. The promise 
of communion with the Father, and of being owned 
by Christ as his friend and follower, ought to be 
enough to unstop the lips of even the faintest- 
hearted. 

God said of Jesus, “I have given him for a wit- 
ness.” The Gospel story proves him to have been 
faithful and true, witnessing before Pontius Pilate 
“a good confession.”” We also are sent to bear 
witness of the truth. If we bear witness of our- 
selves, our witness is not true. 

When Peter made his memorable confession, 
Jesus said to him, “Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my father which is in 
heaven.” Paul says: “ No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” Every true 
heart confession is a proof of the indwelling Spirit. 
Let us, then, “ quench not the Spirit,” lest we lose 
our power to confess Christ. 

Jesus told the disciples whom he had trained 
that they were to be witnesses for him, because 
they had been with him from the beginning; and 
after Pentecost we find them confessing Christ, 
telling the people that he was the Son of God, 
proving it by rehearsing his mighty works, his 
death and resurrection. The record says, “ With 
great power gave the Apostles witness.” 

Jesus appeared to Paul for this purpose, to make 
him a minister and a witness, and “ straightway he 
preached Christ,” in what spirit we can judge from 
his own words : ‘‘ Neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God ;” and so, through all the varied 
experiences of that wonderful life, “ having obtained 
help of God,” he confessed Jesus Christ as his Lord, 
the only Saviour of men. 

These were men whose one aim and end was to 
confess Christ. That they were blessed of God we 
do not doubt, but let us not think of ourselves as 
differing so widely from them, after all. Much of 
their power came from their frequent confession of 
Christ, and the same Holy Spirit is waiting to fill 
us and to speak through us. God is just as willing 
to use our testimony for his glory as that of Peter 
or of Paul. 

Let us look for a moment at the opposite side. 
“ If we deny him ” (and silence on our part concern 
ing him is denial), “ he will deny us.’ Let us rather 
deny ourselves, but own Christ, though the confes- 
sion be a cross to us. Let us not be ashamed of 
his Gospel, “ for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” 

References: 1 Kings viii., 53-36; Is. lv., 4; 
Luke xii., 8, 9—xxiv., 48 ; John i., 7—iii., Ll—y., 
31—ix., 22—xii., 42—xv., 27 ; Acts iv., 33—xxii., 
14, 15—xxiii., 1l—xxvi. 22, 23; 1 Cor. xii., 3; 
1 Tim. ii., 6; 2 Tim. ii., 12; 1 Pet. v..1; 1 Rey. 
i.. 5, 9J—vi., 9—xii., 11. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt.,x., 24-39; (2) Rom. 
x., 1-15; (3) 1 John iv., 1-21; (4) 1 Tim. vi., 
11-16; (5) Acts xx., 17-27; (6) Phil. ii., 1-11; 
(7) Mark viii., 34; 2 Tim. i., 8-12. 


1 For the week beginning May 4, 1890, 
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